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THE  TRIAL 

OF 

CHARLES  ANGUS,  ESQ. 

FOR 

THE  MURDER  OF 

MARGARET  BURNS. 


At  the  Summer  Assizes  for  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster, holden  at  the  Castle  of  I ancaster,  before 
the  Honorable  Sir  Alan  Chambre,  Knight,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  "Wood, 
Knight,  one  of  the  Barons  of  his  Majesty’s 
Court  of  Exchequer;  the  Grand  Jury  round  a 
Bill  of  Indictment  against  Charles  Angus,  for 
the  Wilful  Murder  of  Margaret  Burns. 

The  Trial  was  appointed  to  take  place,  on  Friday, 
2nd  September,  1808. 


COURT  ROOM,  LANCASTER, 

Friday,  September  2nd,  1808. 

Before  the  Honorable  Sir  Alan  Chambre, 

Knight. 

COUNSEL 

For  the  Prosecution , Fot  the  Prisoner , 


Mr.  Serjt.  Cockell,  Mr.  Topping. 


Mr.  Holroyd, 
Mr.  Raine, 
Mr.  Clarke, 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  Statham. 


Mr.  Scarlet, 
Mr.  Cross 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  Atkinson, 
a 2 
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The  Court  being  opened,  and  Charles  Angus 
set  to  the  Bar,  he  was  arraigned  on  the  Indict- 
ment, to  which  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  Then  the 
Pannel  returned  by  the  High  Sheriff  was  called 
over,  and  the  following  were  sworn 


THE 

Thomas  Briggs, 

John  Jackson, 

John  Strickland, 
James  Roberts, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Thomas  Burrow, 


JURY. 

John  Greenwood, 
Willi  am  Hargreaves, 
Richard  Hartley, 
John  Fawcett, 
Thomas  Thornbull, 
Thomas  Wilkinson, 


Mr.  Aspden,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  charged 
the  Jury  with  the  Prisoner,  in  the  usual  form,  on 
the  following  Indictment. 


I 


LANCASTER 


SUMMER  ASSIZES,  1808. 


The  King  against  Charles  Angus, 

FOR  MURDER. 

THE  INDICTMENT  STATES, 

That  Charles  Angus  late  of  Liverpool  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster Merchant  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  Eyes 
but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Devil  on  the  twenty  third  day  of  March  in  the  forty  eighth  year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King  Defender 
of  the  Faith  with  force  and  arms  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the 
County  aforesaid  knowingly  wilfully  feloniously  and  of  his  ma- 
lice aforethought  did  give  and  administer  to  one  Margaret 
Burns  Spinster  a certain  deadly  Poison  that  is  to  say  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  of  Mercury  for  her  the  said  Margaret 
Burns  to  take  drink  and  swallow  down  the  said  poison  into 
the  body  of  her  the  said  Margaret  Burns  he  the  said  Charles 
Angus  then  and  there  well  knowing  the  same  to  be  deadly 
Poison  as  aforesaid  and  that  the  said  Margaret  Bums  did 
then  and  there  take  drink  and  swallow  down  into  the  Body 
of  her  the  said  Margaret  Burns  the  said  Poison  so  given 
and  administered  to  her  by  the  said  Charles  Angus  as  afore- 
said and  thereupon  the  said  Margaret  Burns  by  the  Poi- 
son aforesaid  so  as  aforesaid  taken  drinken  and  swallowed 
down  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  Margaret  Burns  and  by 
the  operation  thereof  became  then  and  there  sick  and  distem- 
pered in  her  Body  and  the  said  Margaret  Burns  of  the  Poison 
aforesaid  and  by  the  operation  thereof  and  of  the  sickness  and 
and  distemper  thereby  occasioned  from  the  said  twenty-third 
day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  until  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  the  said  month  in  the  same  year  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in 
the  County  aforesaid  did  languish  and  languishing  did  live  on 
which  said  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  at 
Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  she  the  said  Mar- 
garet Burns  of  the  Poison  aforesaid  and  by  the  operation 
thereof  and  of  the  sickness  and  distemper  thereby  occasioned 
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tlid  die  and  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oath  aforesaid 
do  say  that  the  said  Charles  Angus  her  the  said  Margaret 
Burns  by  the  means  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid  feloniously 
wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought  did  Poison  kill  and 
Murder  againtthe  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown 
and  Dignity  And  the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid 
do  further  present  that  the  said  Charles  Angus  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  Eyes  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  Devil  on  the  said  twenty  third  day  of 
March  in  the  year  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  at  Liverpool 
aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  knowingly  wilfully  feloni- 
ously and  of  his  malice  aforethought  did  inlice  and  persuade 
one  other  Margaret  Burns  Spinster  to  take  drink  and  swallow 
certain  deadly  Poison  that  is  to  say  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate of  Mercury  he  the  said  Charles  Angus  then  and  there 
well  knowing  the  same  to  be  deadly  Poison  by  reason  of  which 
said  Inticement  and  persuasion  of  the  said  Charles  Angus  tin- 
said  last-merit  ioued  Margaret  Burns  afterwards  to  wit  on  the 
same  day  an4  ycar  last  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the 
County  aforesaid  not  knowing  the  said  last -mentioned  Poison 
to  be  Poison  did  take  drink  and  swallow  down  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Poison  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  Margaret 
Burns  and  thereupon  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns 
by  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  so  as  aforesaid  taken  drunk  and 
swallowed  down  by  the  Incitement  and  persuasion  of  him  the 
said  Charles  Angus  as  aforesaid  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said 
last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  became  then  and  there  sick 
and  distempered  in  her  Body  and  the  said  last-mentioned 
Margaret  Burns  of  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  and  by  the  ope- 
ration thereof  and  of  the  sickness  and  distemper  thereby  oc- 
casioned from  the  said  twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the  year 
aforesaid  until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the ‘said  month  in  the 
same  year  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  did 
languish  and  languishing  did  live  on  which  said  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in 
the  County  aforesaid  she  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret 
Burns  of  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  and  by  the  operation  there- 
of and  of  the  sickness  and  distemper  thereby  occasioned  did 
die  and  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  do 
say  that  the  said  Charles  Angus  her  the  said  last-mentioned 
Margaret  Bin.isby  the  means  and  m the  manner  last  aforesaid 
feloniously  wilfully  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought  did  Poison 
kill  and  Murder  against  the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
his  Crown  and  Dignity  And  the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their 
Oath  aforesaid  do  further  present  that  before  and  at  the  Time 
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of  committing  the  offence  hereinafter  next  mentioned  to  wit 
on  the  said  twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid 
at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  one  other  Mar- 
garet Burns  Spinster  was  with-child  and  the  said  last-mentioned 
Margaret  Burns  being  so  with-child  the  said  Charles  Angus 
not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  Ins  Eyes  but  being  moved 
and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil  and  feloniously 
wilfully  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought  devising  and  intend- 
ing to  cause  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  being 
so  with  child  as  aforesaid  to  miscarry  of  the  same  afterwards  to 
wit  on  the  said  twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid 
at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  with  force  and 
arms  wilfully  feloniously  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought  did 
give  and  administer  certain  other  deadly  Poison  that  is  to  say 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  Mercury  to  her  the  said  last 
mentioned  Margaret  Burns  being  then  and  there  with-child  as 
aforesaid  for  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  to 
take  drink  and  swallow  down  the  said  last-mentioned  Poison 
into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns 
with  intent  thereby  to  cause  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Mar- 
garet Burns  being  so  with-child  as  aforesaid  to  miscarry  of 
the  same  and  that  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns 
did  then  and  there  take  drink  and  swallow  down  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Poison  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  last-mentioned 
Margaret  Burns  And  thereupon  the  said  last-mentioned  Mar- 
garet Burns  by  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  so  as  aforesaid  taken 
drunk  and  swallowed  down  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Margaret  Burns  and  by  the  operation  thereof  be- 
came then  and  there  sick  and  distempered  in  her  Body  and 
the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  of  the  Poison  last 
* aforesaid  and  by  the  operation  thereof  and  of  the  Sickness  and 
Distemper  thereby  occasioned  from  the  said  twenty-third 
day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  until  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  the  said  Month  in  the  same  year  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in 
the  County  aforesaid  did  languish  and  languishing  did  live  on 
which  said  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  at 
Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  she  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Margaret  Burns  of  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  and 
by  the  operation  thereof  and  of  the  sickness  and  distemper 
thereby  occasioned  did  die  and  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon 
their  Oath  aforesaid  do  say  that  the  said  Charles  Angus  her 
the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  by  the  means  and  in 
the  manner  last  aforesaid  feloniously  wilfully  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought  did  Poison  Kill  and  Murder  against  the  Peace 
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of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  Dignity  And  the 
Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  do  further  present 
that  before  and  at  the  Time  of  committing  the  offence  here- 
inafter next  mentioned  to  wit  on  the  said  twenty-third  day  of 
March  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the 
County  aforesaid  one  other  Margaret  Burns  Spinster  was  with- 
child  and  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  being  so 
with-child  as  aforesaid  that  the  said  Charles  Angus  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  Eyes  but  being  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil  and  feloniously  wilfully  and 
of  his  Malice  aforethought  devising  and  intending  to  cause 
the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  being  so  with-child 
as  aforesaid  to  miscarry  of  the  same  afterwards  to  w it  on  the 
said  twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  Li- 
verpool aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms 
feloniously  wilfully  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought  did  intice 
and  persuade  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  to  take 
drink  and  swallow  down  certain  other  deadly  Poison  that  is  to 
say  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  Mercury  into  the  Body 
of  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  with  intent 
thereby  to  cause  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns 
being  so  with-child  as  aforesaid  to  miscarry  of  the  same  by 
reason  of  which  last-mentioned  Incitement  and  persuasion  of 
the  said  Charles  Angus  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret 
Bums  afterwards  to  wit  on  the  same  day  and  year  last  afore- 
said Vicing  then  with-child  as  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid 
in  the  County  aforesaid  not  knowing  the  said  last-mentioned 
Poison  to  be  Poison  did  take  drink  and  swallow  down  the 
said  last-mentioned  Poison  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  last- 
meutioned  Margaret  Burns  and  thereupon  the  said  last-men- 
tioned Margaret  Burns  by  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  so  as  afore- 
said taken  drunk  and  swallowed  down  into  the  Body  of  her 
said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  and  by  the  Operation 
ther.  of  became  then  and  there  Sick  and  Distempered  in  her 
Body  and  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  of  the 
poison  last  aforesaid  and  by  the  operation  thereof  and  of  the 
Sickness  and  Distemper  thereby  occasioned  from  the  said 
twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  same  year  at  Liver- 
pool aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  did  languish  and  lan- 
guishing did  live  on  which  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in  the 
year  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the-County  afore- 
said the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  of  the  Poi- 
son last  aforesaid  and  by  the  operation  thereof  and  of  the 
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'Sickness  and  Distemper  thereby  occasioned  did  die  and  so 
the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  do  say  that  the 
said  Charles  Angus  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret 
Burns  by  the  means  and  in  the  manner  last  aforesaid  did  Poi- 
son Kill  and  Murder  against  the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King  his  Crown  and  Dignity  And  the  Jurors  for  our  Lord  the 
King  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  do  further  present  that  before 
and  at  the  time  of  committing  the  Offence  hereinafter  next 
mentioned  to  wit  on  the  said  twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the 
year  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid 
one  other  Margaret  Burns  Spipster  now  deceased  was  living  and 
with-child  and  that  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns 
so  being  with-child  as  aforesaid  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  her  Eyes  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Devil  and  feloniously  wilfully  and  of  her  Malice 
aforethought  devising  and  intending  to  cause  herself  the  said 
last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  being  then  and  there  with- 
child  as  aforesaid  to  miscarry  of  the  same  afterwards  and  in 
the  Life  time  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  to 
wit  on  the  same  day  and  year  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms 
at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  feloniously  wil- 
fully and  of  her  malice  aforethought  did  take  drink  and 
swallow  down  a certain  other  deadly  Poison  that  is  to  say  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate  of  Mercury  into  the  Body  of  her 
the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  with  intent  thereby 
to  cause  herself  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  being 
then  and  there  with-child  as  aforesaid  to  miscarry  of  the  same 
and  thereupon  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  by  the 
Poison  last  aforesaid  so  as  aforesaid  taken  drunk  and  swallowed 
down  into  the  Body  of  her  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret 
Burn.*  and  by  the  Operation  thereof  became  then  and  there  sick 
and  distempered  in  her  Body  and  the  said  last-meutioned  Mar- 
garet Burns  of  the  Poison  last  aforesaid  and  by  the  Operation 
thereof  and  of  the  sickness  and  distemper  thereby  occasioned 
from  the  said  twenty-third  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  un- 
til the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  said  Month  in  the  same  year  at 
Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  did  languish  and 
languishing  did  live  on  which  said  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in 
the  year  aforesaid  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  afore- 
said she  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret  Burns  of  the  Poison 
last  aforesaid  and  by  the  Operation  thereof  and  of  the  Sickness 
and  Distemper  thereby  occasioned  did  die  And  so  the  Jurors 
aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  do  say  that  the  said  last- 
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mentioned  Margaret  Barns  by  fhe  means  and  in  the  Manner 
last  aforesaid  feloniously  wilfully  and  of  her  Malice  afore- 
thought did  Poison  Kill  and  Murder  herself  against  the  Peace 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  Dignity  And  the 
Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  do  further  present 
that  the  said  Charles  Angus  before  the  said  last-mentioned 
felony  was  committed  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  to  wit  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid  with 
force  and  arms  at  Liverpool  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid 
did  feloniously  wilfully  and. of  his  Malice  aforethought  incite 
move  procure  aid  and  abet  the  said  last-mentioned  Margaret 
Burns  in  her  Life  time  to  do  and  commit  the  said  last-men- 
tioned felony  and  Murder  in  manner  and  form  last  aforesaid 
against  the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and 
Dignity. 
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The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell, 

May  it  please  your  Lordship — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

I AM  also  of  Counsel  in  this  prosecution  against 
the  Prisoner,  Charles  Angus,  now  at  the  Bar, 
and  the  crime  imputed  to  him  is  that  of  wilful 
murder,  effected  by  means  the  most  detestable  ; 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  horrid,  diabolical  pur- 
pose, which  has  been  stated  in  the  Indictment. 
Gentlemen,  perhaps  the  statement  that  I have  to 
lay  before  you,  without  previous  caution,  might 
excite  in  your  minds  considerable  indignation 
against  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar ; but  it  is  your  duty 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  to  repress  every  feeling, 
and  every  sentiment  of  this  sort,  for  the  nature  of 
the  present  inquiry,  demands  your  most  dispas- 
sionate, candid,  and  most  grave  consideration. 
And,  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  heard  any  thing  of 
this  transaction  out  of  Court,  I hope  you  will  dis- 
miss every  thing  of  the  kind  from  your  minds.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  the  Prisoner  not  to  do  it. 
He  stands  now  upon  his  trial  before  you,  and  the 
issue  of  his  fate,  must,  and  ought  to  depend  upon 
the  evidence,  and  the  evidence  only,  that  shall  be 
adduced  at  this  Bar  to-day.  Gentlemen,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  crime,  it  will  quite  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  bring  before  you  any  witness  to  speak 
positively  to  the  fact  of  the  Prisoner’s  having 
administered  poison  to  the  deceased. — The  case 
must  be  made  out  against  him  by  a train  of  cir- 
cumstances ; by  his  own  conduct  previous  to  the 
commission  of  the  deed  ; by  his  conduct  at  the 
time  when  the  deed  was  committed,  or  rather 
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when  it  was  supposed  to  be  committed,  and  like 
wise  by  his  conduct  after  the  fact.  . 

Gentlemen,  though  the  evidence  will  be  cir- 
cumstantial, it  will  be,  I think,  so  strong,  and 
so  forcible  against  him,  that  there  will  be  very 
little  doubt  in  your  minds,  or  in  the  minds  of  any 
other  persons,  that  the  Prisoner  is  Guilty.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  Gentlemen,  where  it  is 
combined  and  connected  together  by  a variety  of 
circumstances,  all  tending  to  one  point,  and  proved 
by  different  witnesses,  perfectly  unconnected  with 
each  other,  is  more  convincing,  and  more  satis- 
factory than,  perhaps,  proofs  founded  on  the  oath 
of  one  or  two  witnesses  of  the  fact.  These  cir- 
cumstances, so  dependent  on  each  other,  and  so 
connected,  can  scarcely  be  fabricated. — A witness 
may  speak  falsely,  but  circumstances  which  don’t 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cular witness  ; — which  being  detailed  by  different 
witnesses,  without  any  previous  concert — this  soft 
of  proof  can  scarcely  be  either  invented,  or  in  any 
degree  brought  before  you  with  unfairness. 

Gentlemen,  having  premised  thus  much,  I will 
state  to  you  the  particular  circumstances  that  be- 
long to  this  case.  Mr.  Angus,  1 believe,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  but  he  has  resided  at  Liver- 
pool for  a considerable  time  past.  He  was  for- 
merly, I believe,  in  some  situation  or  other  in  the 
shop  of  a Chemist  or  Druggist,  at  Liverpool.  Per- 
haps that  may  not  turn  out  an  immaterial  cir- 
cumstance. Perhaps  it  was  in  that  situation  he 
learned  too  much  of  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse  of 
medicine ; and  you  will  find,  most  undoubtedly, 
that  Mr.  Angus  had  practised,  not  indeed  as  a re- 
gular Physician  or  Surgeon,  but  that  he  has  occa- 
sionally administered  medicine  in  Lis  own  family, 
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and  particularly  to  his  children.  Gentlemen,  this 
subject,  lor  whose  death  you  are  now  making  In- 
quisition, was  a Miss  Burns.  She  was  the  half- 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Angus,  who  is  deceased 
some  years  ago  ; Miss  Burns,  being  at  that  time 
part  of  her  family,  and  Mr.  Angus  having  three 
Infant  Children,  consented  to  live  with  him  as 
Governess  and  House-keeper,  and  you  will  find 
that  till  a few  days  before  her  death  she  was  in  a 
state  ot  perfect  health.  1 his  happened,  as  you 
have  heard  by  the  Indictment,  on  the  25th  March, 
and  previous  to  the  23d  she  was  in  perfect  health. 
But  I must  now  state  to  you  that  previous  to  that 
time,  it  was  suspected  by  those  who  knew  this 
unfortunate  woman,  Miss  Burns,  that  she  was 
with-child,  and  it  was  observed  by  several,  that 
her  shape  grew  larger,  and,  in  short,  no  doubt  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  her,  that 
she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  On 
the  23d  of  March,  Miss  Burns  got  up  at  an  ear- 
lier hour  than  usual,  and  some  remark  was  made 
on  that  subject. — You  will  find  at  that  period  she 
was  extremely  unwell,  you  will  find  her  going  about 
and  supporting  herself  by  means  of  the  chairs  in 
the  room.  She  went  up  for  a few  hours,  and  then 
came  down  again,  and  still  supporting  herself  as 
before,  whilst  she  walked  about  the  room;  a very 
common  circumstance  with  women  who  are  ap- 
proaching to  delivery.  She  then  complained  of 
being  excessively  ill,  that  she  had  violent  pains, 
and  extreme  thirst,  and  was  so  unwell  that  she 
could  not  walk  or  sit  up.  She  went  upon  a Sofa 
in  the  breakfast  room,  and  there  I believe  she  lay 
the  whole  of  that  day — all  the  time  complaining 
of  suffering  extreme  pain  and  thirst,  and  vomit- 
ing in  a violent  degree — and  frequently  calling  for 
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liquids.  She  took  in  a great  quantity,  gruel,  small 
beer,  and  articles  of  that  sort.  In  this  miserable 
condition,  the  poor  sufferer  lay,  the  whole  of  that 
day.  At  the  approach  of  night,  two  female  ser- 
vants who  composed  the  household  establishment 
of  Mr.  Angus,  came  into- the  room,  and  desired 
they  might  sit  up  with  this  unfortunate  Lady. 
— What,  Gentlemen,  do  you  imagine  was  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  ? — Me  declined  accepting 
their  offers,  saying  he  would  sit  up  with  her  him- 
self, and  he  did  so. — He  continued,  as  far  as  any 
knowledge  can  be  had  upon  the  subject,  the  w hole 
night  with  this  unfortunate  woman,  in  the  situa- 
tion I have  described  her;  for  in  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  he  had  not  been  in  bed.  The  ser- 
vants having  come  down,  they  found  Miss  Burns 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  she  had  been  in  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  she  continued  in  the  same 
state  of  suffering  and  vomiting  until  the  evening. 
The  servants  again  offered  their  assistance,  and 
told  Mr.  Angus  they  would  sit  up  with  Miss 

Burns. No  ! — He  had  sat  up  the  whole  of  the 

former  night,  and  had  been  with  her  all  the  former 
night  and  greater  part  of  that  day,  1 believe,  hav- 
ing only  gone  out  at  intervals,  and  for  a very  short 
time,  he,  and  she  also,  declined  the  assistance  or 
attendance  of  the  servants,  and  he  sat  up  with  her 
the  w'hole  of  the  second  night.  That,  you  see, 
Gentlemen,  would  be  upon  the  24th  of  March. — 
She  continued  in  the  same  situation  as  I have  al- 
ready described  to  you,  all  that  night,  except  that 
the  servants  remarked  when  they  came  into  the 
room,  she  appeared  somewhat  better,  that  is  ea- 
sier. W hat  happened,  Gentlemen,  in  that  dreadful 
interval,  can  only  be  thoroughly  known  to  God 
and  the  conscience  of  the  prisoner  himself:  but  1 
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think  you  will  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  that 
last  interval,  1 mean  between  the  servants’  going 
to  bed  upon  the  night  of  the  24th,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  1 think  you  will  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that,  in  that  interval,  this  unfortunate 
woman  had  borne  a child  ! How  she  had  borne  it 
will  be  a question  for  your  consideration,  but  the 
first  question  will  be,  whether  this  unfortunate  wo- 
man was  poisoned  or  not.  That  she  was  poisoned,  I 
shall  establish  beyond  all  doubt  and  question,  as 
far  as  human  judgment  can  go  : as  far  as  any  thing 
that  depends  upon  opinion  and  judgment  can  go, 
I shall  establish  the  fact  of  this  woman’s  having 
been  poisoned. — The  next  inquiry  will  be,  whe- 
ther the  Prisoner,  or  not,  was  the  person  that  ad- 
ministered it,  and  will  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  when  collected  together. — I 
have  described,  Gentlemen,  the  state  Miss  Burns 
was  in,  when  the  servants  went  to  bed,  upon  the 
night  of  the  24th,  so  dreadfully  afflicted,  that  she 
could  not  move  from  the  place  she  was  resting  in, 
vomiting  continually,  calling  out  she  was  exces- 
sively ill,  in  great  pain,  and  in  great  misery — the 
Prisoner,  during  that  night,  with  her,  and  he  alone, 
(n  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the  attire  of  the 
unfortunate  person  had  been  changed. — Part  of  her 
apparel  had  been  removed,  and  \vhere  that  was 
carried,  God  only  knows,  unless  it  is  known  to  the 
prisoner ; but  it  had  disappeared,  and  has  not  been 
found.— She,  Gentlemen,  had  then  upon  her  per- 
son, which  she  had  not  before,  a , an  arti- 

cle applied  after  delivery,  to  compress  the  bodv. 
She  could  not  have  put  that  about  her  own  person, 
and  who  could  have  done  it  but  the  Prisoner,  re- 
mains for  him  to  explain. — Another  article  of  her 
apparel  was  altered,  for  what  purpose  we  may  ea- 
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sily  conclude — no  doubt,  in  order  to  prevent  those 
appearances,  that  must  present  themselves  after 
recent  delivery. 

Gentlemen,  I have  spoke  thus  far,  as  to  the 
transactions  of  that  day. — Upon  the  25th,  in  the 
morning,  she  said  she  was  somewhat  better.  Now 
I can  account  for  that  myself,  but  you  will  have  it 
much  better  from  the  learned  gentlemen  that  will 
be  called  to  give  their  judgment  before  you.  But 
all  of  us  know  this,  that,  after  inflammation  has 
ceased,  and  mortification  takes  place,  all  pain  is 
gone — -There  will  be  a morbid  sickness,  and  great 
illness,  but  after  the  mortification  has  taken  place, 
the  party  suffers  little  from  pain,  till  death. — Gen- 
tlemen, one  of  the  servants  came  into  the  room, 
and  Miss  Burns  said  she  wished  to  have  something 
to  drink,  but  that  she  would  wish  to  have  some 
Madeira. — This  was  the  younger  servant,  I be- 
lieve, and  she  was  sent  to  a distant  part  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  procure  some  Madeira. — Proba- 
bly this  might  be  about  the  hour  of  nine,  on  Fri- 
day morning. — The  servant  went,  and  was  absent 
about  an  hour. — On  her  return,  she  went  straight 
into  the  room  where  she  had  left  Miss  Burns  and 
the  prisoner;  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  did 
not  see  Miss  Burns  lying  on  the  Sofa,  but  she  saw 
her  in  a corner  of  the  room,  with  her  face  lying  to 
the  wainscot,  in  a posture  she  will  describe  to  you, 
and  dead.  Where  was  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  ? 
He  was  in  his  arm  chair,  covered  with  something 
or  other  he  had  found  in  the  room,  and  affected  to 
be — affected  to  be — in  a state  of  stupified  sleep  ; 
for  though  he  was  called  to  repeatedly,  yet  he  did 
not  awake  till  the  parties  had  shaken  him  violently 
— it  was  not  until  then,  that  he  manifested  any 
signs  of  his  being  awake. — He  was,  then  told  of 
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what  had  happened — It  does  not  appear  he  ex- 
pressed any  great  surprise  on  the  occasion,  but  the 
body,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  servants,  was  laid 
on  the  sofa.  His  sister  was  sent  for,  and  soon  after 
the  body  was  stripped,  and  then  carried  into  a room. 
—Now,  Gentlemen,  under  these  circumstances, 
what  was  the  duty  of  the  Prisoner?  Ought  he  not  to 
have  sent  for  the  Coroner,  had  he  been  an  innocent 
man,  informing  him  such  an  accident  had  happen- 
ed, and  calling  for  an  inquiry?  No,  Gentlemen, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  had  no  such 
intention.  How  comes  it,  that  when  this  poor 
woman  was  suffering  from  the  23d,  on  all  the  24th, 
and  down  to  the  25th,  how  happened  it  he  did  not 
call  in  medical  aid?  How  will  the  prisoner  account 
for  that  ? It  will  be  in  evidence  to  you,  I believe, 
that  he  did  say — affect  to  say  “ wont  you  have  as- 
sistance? ’ No,  Mr.  Angus,  she  replied, — t£  nothing 
can  do  me  any  good— you  know,  Mr.  Angus,  no- 
thing can  do  me  any  good.” 

So  much  for  the  transactions  of  these  three  mi- 
serable days.  In  what  manner  the  Prisoner  will 
account  for  his  conduct,  I don’t  know. — I think  it 
will  be  a very  difficult  task  for  him  to  convince  you, 
that  he  had  any  other  purpose  in  his  mind,  than  to 
cause  an  abortion  of  the  child,  of  which  this  young 
woman  was  pregnant.  And,  Gentlemen,  if  he  had 
administered  poison  with  a view  to  cause  abortion, 
and  without  intending  to  kill  the  woman,  still, 
death  having  been  the  consequence,  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  murder,  as  much  as  if  his  inten- 
tion had  been  directly  to  murder  : therefore,  there 
will  be  no  question,  with  regard  to  the  law,  upon 
the  subject.  Gentlemen,  I have  now  stated  the 
transactions  of  these  three  days  ; we  must  now  look 
to  other  circumstances  respecting  this  matter. — .All 
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Saturday  passed — no  Coroner  sent  for — the  house 
kept  closed — nothing  said  about  the  death  of  Miss 
Burns — but,  by  some  means  or  other,  on  Sunday 
it  reached  the  Coroner’s  ear,  and  Mr.  Angus  was 
then  informed  that  certain  medical  Gentlemen 
would  visit  his  house,  for  there  was  suspicion  of 
foul  play.  Mr.  Angus  could  not  avert  the  inquiry ; 
he  then  affected  to  be  extremely  glad.  Gentlemen, 
— affected  to  be  extremely  glad  that  the  Coroner 
might  come,  and  1 suppose  he  hoped  to  elude  all 
inquiry. — I have  already  stated  to  you,  Gentle- 
men, .that  he  professed  to  understand  chemistry — 
the  composition  and  decomposition  of  medicine, 
and  he  boasted  of  his  skill. — It  was,  I believe,  on 
the  foundation  of  that  skill  in  medicine  and  poi- 
sons, that  he  thought  no  discovery  would  take 
place.  Gentlemen,  it  is  stated,  that  this  person 
died  of  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was  a solution 
of  Mercury  Sublimate,  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  subtile  poisons  known  in  the  Materia  Mo- 
di ca.  A most  able  man,  on  a former  occasion,  de- 
scribed it  thus;  says  he — “ It  is  the  roughest,  the 
most  severe  preparation  of  Mercury  that  we  know 
— and,  taken  in  substances  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
even  to  the  value  of  two  or  three  grains,  it  will  cer- 
tainly kill  by  its  action  on  the  stomach.” — and 
then  he  adds  that,  “ a small  solution  ot‘  it  dissolved 
in  spirit,  will  kill  also — that  its  color  is  quite  trans- 
parent,”— that  “ a solution  of  it  may  be  made 
of  any  strength,  so  that  a few  drops  of  it  shall  kill, 
and  that  it  will  be  quite  transparent.” 

Now,  Gentlemen,  1 fear  you  will  infer  when  you 
hear  the  evidence,  that  the  Prisoner  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  solution  of  Mercury  Sub- 
limate, and  that  he  administered  it  because  there 
would  be  no  remains  found  on  the  stomach.  It 
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would  corrode  the  stomach  and  destroy  it,  but  in 
the  language  of  medical' men,  the  presence  of  the 
poison  would  not  be  found.  If  it  had  been  arsenic 
perhaps  there  would  have  been  some  remains  tra- 
ced, but  mercury  sublimate  in  solution  being  trans- 
parent may  be  administered  in  so  small  a quantity, 
and  yet  effectually  to  destroy  life,  that  it  i»  im- 
possible to  trace  it  in  the  stomach,  and  though  the 
presence  of  this  poison  was  not  found  in  the  sto-  - 
mach  of  the  deceased,  yet  the  stomach  was  de- 
stroyed, and  those  that  made  the  examination  will 
tell  you,  that  in  their  judgment  (and  their  judge- 
ment is  great)  she  was  poisoned.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach, 
experiments  have  since  been  made  on  animals, 
with  the  solution  of  corrosive  mercury  sublimate, 
and  in  all  these,  though  there  has  been  the  most 
minute  inspection  of  the  stomach  of  those  animals 
to  which  poison  had  been  given,  it  never  could  be 
traced.  That,  I think,  Gentlemen,  will  remove  all 
doubt  that  her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  admini- 
stration of  the  solution  of  corrosive  mercury  sub- 
limate, and  the  circumstance  of  the  poison  that 
occasioned  death  not  having  been  found  on  the 
stomach,  though  every  means  were  taken  for  that 
purpose,  will  avail  very  little  for  the  Prisoner. 

And,  now  Gentlemen,  I shall  proceed  to  state 
what  happened  on  the  Sunday. — The  Coroner  had 
expressed  his  suspicions,  and  gentlemen  were 
sent  for  who  will  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the 
body.  I will  not  myself  go  through  it.  It  is 
a horrid  tale  and  quite  sufficient  to  hear  it  once, 
and  you  will  hear  it  best  and  most  satisfactorily 
from  those  Gentlemen  who  made  the  inspection. 

I will  only  repeat  again  that  they  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  the  deceased  died  by  poison,  and  I now 
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come  to  another  part  of  the  case  which  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  the  Prisoner  to  give  an  answer  to. 
It  was  found  upon  inspection  that  a child  had  been 
very  recently  born  ; that  from  the  womb  a child  had 
been  excluded  or  extracted,  very,  very  recently 
indeed,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  they 
will  all  tell  you  that  upon  opening  the  Uterus  tin* 
remains  of  the  Placenta  were  observed,  and  from 
the  size  and  appearance  of  it,  they  will  tell  you, 
that  in  their  judgement  and  opinion,  that  child  must 
have  been  nearly  at  maturity : now  what  became 
of  that  child  it  will  be  for  the  prisoner  to  say. — 
That  she  bore  a child,  and  that  between  the  night 
of  the  24th,  and  the  morning  of  the  25th,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about.  He  alone  was  sitting  up 
with  her,  and  must  therefore  have  known  it.  How 
then  has  he  disposed  of  the  child  ? What  became  ot 
it  ? If  he  cannot  acconnt  for  that  child,  can  any  man 
doubt  all  the  rest  ? He  has  so  managed  things,  that 
the  child  was  never  found. — Though  every  possible 
search  was  made  to  discover  this  new  born  infant, 
or  rather  the  infant  that  had  been  by  some  means  or 
other  extracted  from  the  womb  ; it  has  not  been,  it 
cannot  be,  found.  Now  the  Prisoner  must  be  the 
only  person  that  knew  of  the  birth  of  that  child,  and 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  this  day  to  account  for 
it,  and  to  state  where  it  is,  why  it  was  conveyed  away, 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  extracted  from 
the  womb  of  its  mother.  It  will  be  incumbent  on 
him  to  account  for  his  indelicate,  his  extraordinar}r, 
his  unparalleled  conduct  in  declining  the  offices 
of  the  maid  servants  for  two  nights  together,  in 
sitting  up  with  her  himself  alone  two  nights  toge- 
ther, and  being  found  in  his  arm  chair  pretending 
to  be  asleep  and  covered  over  with  something,  and 
the  party  found  in  another  corner  of  the  room 
and  in  the  situation  that  will  be  described  to  you. 
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It  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  account  for  all 
these  circumstances.  But  it  will  be  asked,  per- 
haps, what  could  be  his  motive  for  this  extraor- 
dinary conduct  towards  the  deceased  ? Sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  motives  for  the  conduct  of 
bad  men,  but  I am  afraid  that  to  destroy  her  will 
too  plainly  appear  to  have  been  his  intention. 

I shall  be  enabled  to  shew  you  that  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Angus  has  been  seen  taking 
srreat  familiarities  with  Miss  Burns.  I don’t  mean 

O 

to  say  that  I shall  be  enabled  to  prove  upon  it  the 
actual  fact  of  a criminal  intercourse,  but  I can 
give  you  evidence  of  his  conduct  towards  her  that 
will  lead  to  that  supposition  and  conclusion.  I 
will  shew  you  that  he  has  been  seen  embracing  her 
in  his  own  house;  I shall  prove  to  you  that  Miss 
Burns  has  been  absent  from  her  own  bed,  (for  she 
lay  in  one  bed,  I think  with  two  of  the  children, 
a third  lay  in  the  cradle)  and  I shall  in  one  in- 
stance be  enabled  to  shew  you  that  Miss  Burns 
had  not  been  in  her  own  bed  during  one  whole 
night.  I shall  shew  you,  Gentlemen,  that  she 
suffered  very  unbecoming  liberties  to  be  taken  with 
her,  and  has  been  seen  to  come  out  of  his  bed- 
chamber in  the  morning,  and  has  breakfasted  with 
him  there.  In  short,  I believe,  no  human  being, 
no  man  can  doubt,  that  she  was  pregnant  and 
brought  forth  a child — and  I think  the  evidence 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Prisoner 
was  the  father  of  it.  I have  now  stated  the  trans- 
actions that  took  place  on  these  three  days.  X 
will  now,  out  of  the  order  of  time,  but  in  order 
to  make  this  matter,  I think,  more  clear,  state  to 
you  somewhat  of  Mr.  Angus’s  conduct,  antece- 
dent to  this  period. 

About  three  weeks  before  this  unfortunate  mat- 
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ter  happened,  Mr.  Angus  went  to  the  shop  of  a 
Chemist,  in  Liverpool,  and  there  asked  for  the 
essential  Oil  of  Savin.  You  will  hear- from  the 
learned  Doctors,  and  medical  men  who  will  be 
called  before  you,  that  it  is  well  known  this  Oil 
of  Savin  is  unworthily  and  most  wickedly  used  in 
order  to  occasion  abortion.  It  is  a propellent 
and  known  by  bad  men  to  have  sometimes  the 
effect  of  occasioning  abortion.  I have  no  doubt 
the  Prisoner  thought  he  could  effect  his  purpose, 
by  administering  Oil  of  Savin,  and  which  I sup- 
pose he  thought  the  safest  medicine  she  could 
take. — Gentlemen,  I \Viil  prove  to  you,  that  the 
very  bottle  in  which  this  Oil  of  Savin  had  been  put, 
and  carried  away  by  the  Prisoner  was  found  in  his 
closet — the  Oil  of  Savin  gone — and  some  penny 
royal  water  put  into  the  bottle.  What  use  he  had 
made  of  that  Oil  of  Savin,  1 take  it  for  granted 
he  will  shew  you  to-day — and  that  he  will  explain 
to  you  what  his  purpose  was.  1 infer  from  this, 
Gentlemen,  that  he  contemplated  the  abortion  of 
this  unhappy  sufferer,  and  that  he  thought  the 
means  resorted  to  would  be  sufficient. — Not  prov- 
ing effectual,  however,  he  had  recourse  to  other 
means.  And  here,  Gentlemen,  I shall  prove  to 
you  a fact  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature  indeed, 
— a very  short  time  before  this  unfortunate  event 
took  place,  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  went  to  a 
Cutler,  in  Liverpool,  particularly  conversant  in 
the  instruments  of  Surgeons,  and  he  desired  he. 
would  sharpen,  or  point  a particular  instrument. — 
This,  Gentlemen,  is  an  instrument  that  is  some- 
times used,  but  not  generally  known.  It  is  some- 
times used  when  delivery  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble— and  the  mother  cannot  be  saved.  Sometimes 
used.  I believe,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
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delivery,  by,  perhaps,  wounding  the  child.  I shall 
prove  to  you,  that  the  Prisoner,  when  at  the  house 
of  a Gentleman  whose  name  does  not  immediately 
occur,  who  was  shewing  some  drawings  to  a Gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Trail,  a Physician,  (they 
were,  I believe,  mostly  naked  figures)  and  one  in 
particular,  which  represented  a woman  pregnant — 
the  Prisoner  himself  said — “ Oh,”  says  he,  “ I am 
acquainted  with  an  instrument,  that,  if  you  touch 
this  particular  part,  will  produce  such  an  effect,” 
— he  himself — and  I shall  prove  to  you,  Gentle- 
men, that  he  has  mentioned  that  to  others. — But 
to  resume  what  I was  stating  to  you  regarding  his 
application  to  the  Cutler — When  the  Cutler  said 
— “ Good  God,  what  is  this  thing  for — 1 don’t 
know  the  use  of  it,” — says  he,  “ oh  it  is  only  to 
bore  the  ears  of  my  children,  or  my  daughters.” 
Gentlemen,  you  will  see  what  sort  of  instrument 
it  is  for  boring  the  ears — but  in  truth  this  was  only 
to  disguise  his  intention.  The  ears  of  his  children 
have  never  been  bored  at  all — no,  not  to  this  day. 
Now  what  use  he  had  for  this  instrument,  he  will 
assign  here  to-day,  if  he  can;  but  he  stated,  that  he 
did  know  the  use  of  the  instrument  and  that  by 
applying  it  in  a particular  manner  it  would  occasion 
abortion — Perhaps,  he  applied  it  unsuccessfully  ; 
but  I offer  it  in  evidence  to  shew  you,  that  he  was 
contemplating  abortion  and  that  he  knew,  or  thought 
he  knew  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplish- 
ed— and  that  he  had  the  means  in  his  power  l will 
prove  by  this  cutler — now  it  he  had  it  not  for  this 
wicked  purpose  he  will  state  to  you  what  his  object 
was.  But  he  has  gone  much  farther,  for  he  has 
even  boasted  of  his  skill  in  obtaining  abortions ; and 
I will  prove  to  you  that  not  long  before  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate  woman,  in  a conversation  he 
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had  with  a witness  of  the  name  of  Moore,  respect- 
ing a young  lady  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
become  pregnant,  and  had  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
says  this  wicked,  profligate  man  (for  this  will  be 
proved  upon  him,  and  therefore  1 cannot  ab- 
stain from  using  the  expression,  though  1 am 
really  sorry  to  do  it)  says  he  to  Mr.  Moore — why 
says  he — “ if  they  will  let  me  kiss  her,  after  I have 
gratified,  I can  with  great  safety  and  great  security 
deliver  her  of  her  burthen !”  This  I will  prove,  by  a 
witness  that  heard,  and  was  shocked  to  death  at  the 
expression — Near  to  the  period  when  this  unhappy 
business  was  completed,  I shall  prove,  that  he  has 
held  other  conversations  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  he  said,  referring  to  the  case  of  another  lady, 
in  a similar  predicament,  says  he — “ They  say  she 
is  with-child — if  she  likes  that  sort  of  entertain- 
ment, there  is  an  easy  method  of  doing  it,  abortion 
may  be  occasioned  with  great  safety.” — The  person 
was  quite  shocked — Good  God,  says  he,  1 should 
esteem  that  murder — Oh  no,  replied  the  Prisoner 
if  the  child  has  not  life,  it  is  no  harm  ! That  1 shall 
prove  to  you.  Why  then,  Gentlemen,  let  us  see 
what  his  conduct  was  on  the  Sunday — 1 will  call  a 
reverend  Gentleman  to  vou,  who  had  known  Mr. 
Angus,  and  who  having  heard  of  the  report  in  cir- 
culation respecting  Miss  Burns’s  death,  and  finding 
that  it  was  extremely  unfavourable,  was  desirous 
of  informing  him,  and  of  putting  him  upon  doing 
that,  which  was  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  his 
character. — He  did  not  see  him  when  he  first  called 
but  left  word  that  he  was  then  going  to  church  (it 
being  before  the  morning  service)  and  that  he  should 
call  again  on  his  return — He  accordingly  did  so, 
and  finding  Mr.  Angus  at  home,  he  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  report,  and  strongly  urged, 


that  he  would  vindicate  himself. — Now,  Gentle- 
men, attend  to  this — Mr.  Vause  had  told  him,  what 
was  said  about  Miss  Burns  having  been  pregnant, 
and  that  it  was  supposed  she  had  had  a child. — 
The  Prisoner,  at  this  time,  affected  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  that  Miss  Burns  was  pregnant,  and  could 
not  possibly  believe  that  she  had  borne  any  child. 
— Yes,  Gentlemen,  he  denied  it  positively,  though 
other  persons  saw  it — though  neither  the  neigh- 
bours nor  any  other  persons  doubted  of  the  matter, 
from  her  appearance,  yet  Mr.  Angus,  living  in  the 
house  with  her,  chose  to  say  to  his  friend  Mr.  Vause, 
that  he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  her  being  preg- 
nant.— Well,  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Vause  saw  him  again 
on  Tuesday,  and  whether  he  had  forgot  what  he  said 
on  the  Sunday  or  not,  I don’t  know — but  then  his 
tone  and  tale  was  altered — he  then  told  Mr. Vause, 
to  his  infinite  surprise  that  his  Brother-in-law,  some 
time  before,  had  told  him  Miss  Burns  was  pregnant, 
and  with  child,  and  that  the  prisoner,  himself,  had 
named  the  thing  to  Miss  Burns,  who  said — “ No, 
— she  was  not  with  child,  and  that  the  suspicion 
only  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  she  had  dressed 
herself** — Now,  Gentlemen,  what  a contradic- 
tion is  here  ? On  the  Sunday,  solemnly  declaring 
he  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  her  being 
with  child — on  the  Tuesday,  saying,  he  had  had  the 
information  from  his  brother-in-law,  and  had  himself 
communicated  it  to  the  woman. — Gentlemen,  be- 
fore I notice  other  contradictions,  I will  proceed  to 
state  what  further  passed. — Says  this  Gentleman 
— Mr.  Angus,  when  wras  it  this  unhappy  business 
took  place — when  wras  it  that  Miss  Burns  died  ? 
M hy,  says  he,  she  died  on  the  Saturday.  No, 
says  Mr.  Vause,  it  was  not  on  the  Saturday — she 
died  on  the  Friday — “ Oh,”  says  he,  “ it  was  on 


the  Saturday.”  Now,  was  it  possible  he  could 
have  forgot  the  day  ? What  he  meant  by  it,  1 
don’t  know,  except  it  was  to  account  for  his  not 
calling  on  the  Coroner — that,  I think,  must  have 
been  his  object. — But,  said  Mr.  Y ausey  it  was  cer- 
tainly on  the  Friday  that  she  died  ? “ No,”  says 

he,“  she  died  on  the  Saturday.” — “ Why,  surely — ” 
on  which  he  rung  the  bell,  called  the  maid-ser- 
vant, and  said,  “ pray  did  not  Miss  Burns  die  on 
the  Saturday  morning?”  4i  Oh  no,  Sir,  says  she, 
she  died  on  the  Friday.” — “ Why,”  says  he  “ that 
is  extraordinary,” — and  used  an  expression,  which, 
in  stating,  I don’t  wish  to  be  understood  as  draw- 
ing any  inference  from  it  unfavorable  to  the  pri- 
soner— but  he  said,  “ I am  so  bedevil’d  that  I don’t 
know  what  I am  about.” — He  then  affected  to  be 
extremely  confused — But  the  use  I make  of  this  ex- 
traordinary remark,  that  he  did  not  know  when  she 
died,  is  only  to  shew,  that  the  prisoner  must  have 
had  some  purpose  in  view,  which  made  it  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  Mr.  Yause  knowing  the  exact  period 
and  day  on  which  she  died. — What  that  purpose 
was,  may,  perhaps,  be  better  imagined  than  stated. 
— W hy  then,  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Vause  proceeded  to 
ask  him,  “ Whv  did  vou  not  call  in  assistance  ?” 
“ I did  not  think,”  said  he,  “ she  was  so  ill.”  Flow 
she  could  be  worse,  Gentlemen,  I cannot  con- 
ceive ; her  sufferings  being  such  as  l have  related. 
— Why,  says  he,  (Mr.  Vause)  and  this  is  material 
— “ Don’t  you  think  that  Miss  Burns,  knowing 
her  own  situation,  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  some- 
thing poisonous  ?”  “ No,”  says  the  prisoner,  that 
is  quite  impossible ; she  had  not  the  means  of  do- 
ing it  herself.”  “ Why,”  says  lie,  “ did  you  give 
her  any  thing?”  Says  he,  “ I gave  her  a black 
puke.”  From  bis  own  lips  you  have  it,  “ l gave 


her  a black  puke,  and  it  occasioned  her  to  vomit, 
and  what  she  first  vomited  was  black,  what  she 
vomited  afterwards  was  all  bile” — so  that  you 
have  it  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  during  her 
indisposition,  he  had  administered  something  to 
her,  which  he  terms  a black  puke. — Then  he 
went  on  with  a story  you  will  have  from  Mr. 
Vause,  and  which  l won’t  now  repeat. — Mr. 
Vause  then  said  to  him,  “ you  wrere  out  with 
me  on  Friday  morning,  you  know?”  “ No,” 
says  he,  “ I was  not.” — “ You  are  certainly 
\\rong,”  said  Mr.  Vause,  “ you  wrere  with  me 
at  the  Athenaeum  early  in  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day?” “ I never  was,”  replied  the  Prisoner. — 
“ Oh,”  says  Mr.  Vause,  “ I recollect  the  circum- 
stance perfectly,”  and  it  will  be  be  proved  to  you, 
Gentlemen,  that  he  was  out  of  his  house  on  the 
Friday  morning,  on  which  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man expired,  for  what  purpose,  can  only  be  known 
to  God,  and  his  own  conscience — whether  it  was 
to  dispose  of  the  child,  and  the  other  articles  that 
wrere  missing ; be  that  as  it  may,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  the  tact — to  deny  that— and  not 
to  let  it  be  known  to  the  world,  that  he  had  been 
out  of  his  house  that  morning.  Why  he  should 
be  so  extremely  anxious  to  conceal  and  to  deny 
that  circumstance,  and  to  persuade  Mr.  Vause 
that  he  was  mistaken,  I cannot  tell — but  that  he 
had  some  motive — some  sinister  motive,  1 think 
is  evident,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  shewn 

so  much  anxietv  to  conceal  the  tact. Gentle- 
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men,  before  the  body  was  opened,  and  whilst 
lying  in  the  room — it  was  observed  to  be  remark- 
able swelled- — now  this  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 
— One  of  the  women  noticed  it,  and  she  said,  if 
they  applied  salt,  it  would  probably  reduce  the 
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swelling — and  Mr.  Angus  answered — “ Ob,  says 
he,  by  all  means — do  her  all  the  good  you  can.” — 
Why,  Gentlemen,  what  good  could  be  done  for 
the  poor  dead  corpse  ? What  he  meant,  I don’t 
know,  but  persons  in  his  situation,  do  say  extra- 
ordinary things,  and  it  generally  happens,  from  the 
inconsistency  of  their  conduct,  that  the  truth 
comes  out. — After  the  coroner  had  sat  on  the  body, 
he  was  carried  to  jail,  and  here  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance will  be  stated  to  you. — A Physician  in 
Liverpool  had  gone  out  to  visit  the  wife  of  the 
Jailor,  and  he  saw  there  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar.-»- 
The  Prisoner,  Gentlemen,  even  then,  thought  fit 
to  deny  his  knowledge  of  Miss  Burns  being  with 
child,  (after  the  conversation  I have  stated  to  you, 
wrhich  lie  had  with  Mr.  Vause,  upon  the  subject) 
and  said,  she  was  not  with  child,  and  he  certainly 
should  have  known  it  if  she  had  been,  for  she  was 
the  object  of  his  most  tender  solicitude  ; he  had 
watched  her  almost  with  the  eye  of  a parent,  and 
he  should  certainly  have  known  it,  and  added  some 
other  things  that  will  be  heard. — Gentlemen,  1 
have  told  you  the  bottle  was  found,  that  contained 
the  essence  of  the  oil  of  SaviiVr-Aye,  and  poisons 
of  other  descriptions  were  foirnd  in  this  man’s 
closet. — How  he  applied  them^-Hofr  what  purpofp, 
God  only  knows.  ' s.  * ’ 

Gentlemen,  without  detailing  the  evidence  mfcre 
at  large,  1 will  proceed  to  call  the  witnesses,  aid 
will  only  in  general  state  this — It  is  a case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ; but  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  will,  in  my  opinion,  establish  a case  most 
clear  and  most  strong — it  will  certainly,  1 con- 
ceive, force  a conclusion  that  is  irresistible.  It  is 
what  the  law  calls  a violent  presumption  of  guilts 
'-—■it  is  the  result  of  xircu instances  otherwise  inexi 
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plicable — his  conduct  is  unaccountable  unless  he 
can  explain  it — how  he  will  explain  the  various 
contradictions  that  were  shewn  in  this  case — how 

he  will  explain  his  conduct  on  these  three  days 

how  he  will  explain  the  oil  of  Savin — and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  it  in  his  possession — his 
having  other  poisons  in  his  possession,  and  his 
knowledge  of  abortion ; aye,  and  more  than  this, 
for  I will  prove  that  he  said  he  taught  one  person 
the  mode  of  causing  it : How  he  will  explain  all 

these  things  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Now,  Gentle- 
men, taking  every  thing  into  account,  you  will  have 
to  enquire — was  this  person  poisoned  ? — If  so,  who 
was  the  person  that  administered  it  ? — If  you  find 
it  could  be  no  other  than  the  prisoner,  whether  he 
did  it  for  the  sake  of  abortion  merely,  without  in- 
tending to  injure  the  woman  ; or  whether  he  did 
it  to  kill  the  woman,  is  perfectly  immaterial : — it 
is  murder,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  the  one  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  Gentlemen,  without 
making  any  further  observations  upon  this  very  dis- 
agreeable subject,  I will  proceed  to  call  the  wit- 
nesses. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

Elizabeth  Ni*on  sworn. 

* * , * / 

Examined  by  Mr.  Holroyde. 

Q.  Did  you  live  servant  with  the  Prisoner,  Mr. 
Angus? A.  I did. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  with  him  before  the 

death  of  Miss  Burns'? A.  Four  weeks. 

Q.  In  what  situation  was  she  in  the  family  ? 

A.  Housekeeper  and  Governess  to  the  children. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  her  Christian  name  was? 
A.  Margaret. 

Q.  I believe  the  Cook  came  to  live  with  them 

at  the  same  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ? A.  Ann  Hopkins. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  Miss  Burns  be- 
fore you  came  to  live  there  ? A.  No,  Sir. 

Q . I believe  your  business  was  to  make  the  beds 
and  clean  the  rooms,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  state  of  health  was  Miss 
Burns  when  you  came  to  live  there  ? 

A.  She  never  appeared  any  otherwise  than  in 

health  while  I was  there. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  observed 

her  to  be  out  of  health  ? 

A.  On  Wednesday  morning. 

Q.  On  what  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  The  twenty-third  of  March. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  had  taken  any 

thing  the  day  before  ? 1 — A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  first  saw  her  on 
Wednesday  the  twenty-third  of  March  ? 

A.  A little  before  six  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  her  then  ? 

A.  She  passed  me  in  the  lobby. 
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Q.  Where  did  she  go  ? A.  Up  stairs. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  house  was  she  coming  from 
then? — A.  Out  of  the  parlour. 

Q.  And  going  up  stairs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  to  her? 

A.  Not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  How  did  she  appear  then? 

A.  I did  not  see  her  face — I saw  her  just  pass 
me. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  observe  any  thing  particu- 
lar about  her  at  that  time? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I did  not. 

Q,  Now,  when  did  you  see  her  again  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  About  a quarter  before  nine. 

Q.  Where  was  she  then? 

A.  She  was  sitting  in  the  Breakfast  parlour. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  she  appear  to  be  at 
that  time? — A.  Very  ill  indeed. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  she  appear  to  be? 

A.  She  appeared  to  be  very  ill — I can’t  say  in 
what  way — she  did  not  complain  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  she  do?  describe  her  manner. 

A.  She  did  nothing  but  sit  on  the  chair  and  take 
her  breakfast. 

Q.  But  appeared  to  you  to  be  very  ill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  might  breakfast  be  over  in  the 
morning? — A.  Betwixt  nine  and  ten. 

Q.  And  after  breakfast  how  was  she? 

A.  She  was  very  bad  as  she  was  before. 

Q,  Did  she  lie  down  any  where? 

A.  When  I came  to  fetch  out  the  breakfast 
tray,  she  was  lying  upon  the  Sofa. 

Q.  Did  she  walk  about  the  room  before  the 
breakfast  things  were  taken  away,  or  after? 

A.  I saw  her  move  about  after. 
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Q.  In  what  way  did  she  do? 

A.  She  walked  by  the  chair. 

Q.  Leaning  upon  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  w hat  purpose  did  she  appear  to  lean  upon 
- the  chair? 

A.  I suppose  from  the  pain  she  was  in. 

Q.  Who  was  there  at  the  Breakfast? 

A.  The  Master. 

Q.  The  master — that  is  Mr.  Angus? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Angus  and  herself,  and  the  three 
children. 

Q.  Now,  after  breakfast,  did  Miss  Burns  ask  you 
for  any  thing? 

A.  Yes,  about  an  hour  and  a half  after  breakfast. 
Q.  What  did  she  order? 

A.  A little  water  gruel? 

Q.  Was  it  made  for  her? — A.  Yes,  it  was. 
Court.  Did  she  drink  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  might  she  drink  that  morning? 
A.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I dare  say  she 
drank  nigh  three  quarts. 

Q.  Was  she  sick  at  all? — A.  Yes,  all  the  day. 
Q.  Did  she  continue  in  pain  the  whole  day? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  she  did. 

Q.  W as  she  so  sick  as  to  bring  up  any  thing? 
A.  Yes,  every  time  she  vomited. 

Q.  Did  she  vomit  frequently? — A.  Yes,  she  did. 
Court.  Did  the  gruel  which  she  took  remain 
on  her  stomach  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  it  came  up  with  the  rest,  after  she 
drank  it. 

Court.  Almost  immediately? 

A.  Almost  immediately. 

Q.  What  colour  was  it  she  brought  up  at  the 
first? — A.  It  appeared  very  black. 
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Q.  How  did  it  appear  after? 

A.  Rather  of  a greenish  colour  towards  the  last. 

Q.  Did  she  remain  in  that  parlour  the  whole  of 
the  day? — A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Prisoner,  Mr.  Angus,  that 
day? — A.  Sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
and  sometimes  in  another. 

Q.  But  was  he  out  of  the  house  at  all  that  day, 
on  the  Wednesday? — A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  sometimes  in  one  part  of 
the  house  and  sometimes  in  another;  was  he  fre- 
quently in  the  parlour  that  day? 

A.  He  was  much  in  the  parlour. 

Q.  Now  what  became  of  Miss  Burns  at  night — 
did  she  remain  in  the  parlour? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  remain  there  all  night  as  far  as  you 
know? A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  any  thing  down  stairs  for 
your  master  at  night — any  bedding? 

A.  Yes,  a Counterpain. 

Court.  By  whose  directions  did  you  do  that? 

A.  By  Miss  Burns’s. 

Q.  A ou  brought  down  a Counterpain  vou  sav, 
did  you  bring  down  any  thing  else? 

A.  I brought  down  two  Pillows. 

Q.  Any  thing  else? — A.  Not  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  down  any  chair? 

A . I brought  down  an  easy  chair. 

C ourt.  \\  ho  directed  you  to  bring  the  pillows  ? 

A.  Miss  Burns,  Sir. 

Court.  And  the  easy  chair  too  ? 

A.  A es,  sir. 

Q.  Now  at  the  time  Miss  Burns  desired  you  to 
do  that,  where  was  your  Master? 

A.  In  the  parlour. 

Q.  V hat  time  was  it  that  you  went  to  bed  ? 
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A.  Ten  o’Clock. 

Q.  Was  your  Master  in  the  parlour  then  with 
Miss  Burns,  when  you  went  to  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ? A.  Six  o’Clock. 

Q,  On  the  night  before  had  you  offered  to  sit 

up  with  her  ? A.  Yes. 

Court.  On  the  Wednesday  night? 

~ A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  make  that  offer  to? 

A.  To  my  Master. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Burns  present  then  ? A.  Yes. 

Q,  W hat  answer  did  you  receive  ? 

A.  No,  no,  Betty  go' to  bed,  you  have  work  to 
do  the  following  day,  and  I can  sit  up  with  her. 

Court . Who  said  that  ? A.  My  Master. 

Q.  Now  when  you  came  down  in  the  morning 

did  you  go  into  the  Parlour? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Immediately,  or  how  long  after  ? 

A.  The  Cook  went  in  first,  and  1 followed  di- 
rectly. 

Q.  But  how  long  was  it  after  you  came  down 

stairs  that  you  went  in  ? A.  Directly. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  there  ? 

A.  My  Master  and  Miss  Burns. 

Court.  And  the  Cook  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  InAvhat  condition  did  you  find  Miss  Burns 

then  ? \ 

A.  In  the  same  as  l left  her  at  night,  lying  on  the 

sofa  with  pillows  under  her  head. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  she  continue  that  day  ? 

A.  Vomiting  till  towards  evening. 

Q.  Did  she  take  any  thing  that  you  know  of 
that  morning  ? 
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A-  Nothing  but  a little  gruel,,  as  usual 

Q-  Where  was  Mr.'  Angus  that  da y,  on  the- 
Thursday ; do  you  know  whether  he  went  out  or 
nut  ? 

A.  Yes  he  went  out  before  dinner,  1 recollect 
letting  him  in  a little  before  three,  on  Thursday. 

Q-  You.  say  s he*  continued  sick  all  the  day  till 
towards  evening,  did  the  sickness  then  go  off? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  she  appear  then  ? 

A.  She  appeared  a little  better,  and  could  stir 
more  about.  * * 

Q.  Did  she  leave  the  parlour  any  part  of  that 
dav  till  then  ? 

m 

A.  Not  to-  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  she  continue  there  till  you  went  to  bed 
that  night  ? A.  Yes  she  did. 

Q.  Was  any  offer  made  to  sit  up  with  her  that 
night? A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom,  and  to  whom  ? 

A.  We  both  made  an  offer  that  night. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  make  the  offer  to  ? 

A.  To  Miss  Bums,  and  my  Master  likewise. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  answer  that  w as  made  either 
by  your  Master  or  Miss  Bums  ? 

A.  The  same  as  the  night  before. 

Court.  Which  of  them  answered  ? 

A.  They  both  answered. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  by  either  Miss  Bums 
or  your  Master  for  nobody  sitting  up  with  her  but 
hmself  ? 

A.  Master  said  he  could  not  sleep  for  the  agita- 
m*n<*  concerning  his  brother,  and  we 
ipight  go  to  bed,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
up  with  his  wife  for  six  months  together. 

Q.  Now  had  he  ever  sat  up  before  the  Wednes? 
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day  night  during  the  time  you  were  in  his  service  r 
A.  To  very  late  hours. 

Q.  You  can  tell,  as  you  made  the  beds,  whether 
he  had  ever  sat  up  a whole  night  before  the  4^  ed- 

nesday  ? A.  No,  he  had  not. 

Q.  Now  wrhat  time  did  you  and  the  cook  go  to 

bed  that  night? A.  It  was  a little  after  ten. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  leave  your  master  and 
Miss  Burns,  when  you  and  the  cook  went  to  bed  ? 
A.  Both  of  them  in  the  parlour,  my  master  w^as 

reading. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  Miss  Burns’s  dress  that 

night ; the  Thursday  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  her  dress  was  as  it  wras  before. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same,  or  was  it  changed  in  any 
respect,  or  was  it  the  same  as  it  was  on  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  when  she  was  taken  ill  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  same  dress,  only  she  had  a clean 
bed  gown  on,  that  is  the  only  thing  that  1 know  of. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  had  her  stays  on 

then,  or  pot  ? A.  No,  I cannot  rightly  say. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ? 

A.  At  four  o’clock,  my  master  rung  me  up  to  at- 


tend the  children. 

Q.  They  were  crying,  l believe,  were  they  not  r 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  your  Master  rung  you  up  at  tour  in 
the  morning,  did  you  go  into  the  parlour  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  first.  . „ 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  Miss  Burns, 

then  ?_ -A.  On  the  sofa,  as  usual. 

q ' in  what  condition  did  she  appear  to  be  ? 

A She  appeared  to  be  much  worse  in  my  opi- 


nion. 

Q.  Did  your 


Master  ask  you  for  anything? 
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A.  A little  cold  water. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  him  any  ? 

A.  Yes,  1 brought  him  some  in  a pint  jug. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  bed  again? 

A.  Yes, -Sir,  ldid. 

Q.  Now  how  was  the  appearance  of  her  coun- 
tenance at  that  time  ? Had  there  been  any  change  ? 

A.  1 did  not  see  any  thing  much  different,  ex- 
cept that  1 thought  she  was  worse  myself. 

Q.  What  time  then  did  you  get  up  again  ? 

A.  At  six  o’clock. 

Court.  You  first  said  she  appeared  to  be  much 
worse,  and  then  you  afterwards  said,  you  did  not 
see  much  difference  in  her  countenance ; what 
were  the  circumstances,  then,  that  made  you  think 
her  worse  ? 

A.  She  breathed  more  quick  than  before. 

Q.  It  was  about  six  I think  you  say  when  you 
got  up  again? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  before  the  illness  of  Miss  Burns,  had 
you  observed  any  thing  about  her  person — about 
her  size  ? 

A.  I thought  she  appeared  large,  but  I did  not 
know  what  might  be  the  cause  of  it,  being  a stran- 
ger to  the  family. 

Q.  Was  a bell  rung  before  you  went  down  on 
the  Friday  morning? 

A.  1 don’t  recollect  indeed. 

Q.  Or  before  you  got  up? 

A.  I cannot  recollect;  it  might,  but  I did  not 
hear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  both  get  up  at  the  same  time — you 
and  the  cook  ? A.  Always. 

Q.  And  went  down  together  ? 

, A.  Yes,  both  together. 
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Q*  ^ y°o  go  immediately  into  the  parlour 
when  you  got  up  ? A,  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  there? 

A.  Master  and  Miss  Burns;  Master  was  fast 
asleep.  f 

Q.  Did  any  body  go  into  the  parlour  with' you  ? 

A.  We  both  went  together. 

Q.  Oh,  the  cook  and  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  in  what  condition  did  you  find  Miss  Burns, 
then,  how  did  she  appear  to  you  ? 

Witness.  On  the  Friday  morning,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Holroyd.  Yes. 

Court . That  is,  after  the  second  getting  up  ? 

Mr.  Holroyd.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Witness.  She  appeared  to  me  much  the  same, 
she  lay  in  the  same  posture. 

Q.  How  long  might  you  stay  in  the  room  then  ? 

A.  About  ten  minutes. 

,Q.  Did  Miss  Burns  continue  lying  on  the  sofa 
at  that  time,  or  did  she  keep  moving  about. 

A.  She  continued  lying. 

Q.  Did  she  take  any  thing  during  that  time  ? 

A.  She  took  a little  warm  beer. 

Q.  How  came  she  to  have  some  warm  beer  ? 

A.  She  desired  to  have  some and  the  cook  went 
and  got  it,  and  when  I was  going  out  she  was  drink- 
ing. 

(Mr.  Holroyd  being  called  out  of  Court  Mr. 
Raine  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness.) 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  Elizabeth,  receiving  any 
directions  about  a flannel  dress  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  when  that  was,  when  you  received 
those  directions  ? A.  On  T hursday  night. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  A little  before  ten. 

Q.  Vi  hat  were  t he  directions  and  by  whom 
given  ? 
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A.  Miss  Burns  said,  Betty  go  andietchmea 
flannel  dress  down. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  Thursday  night  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Now,  in  the  course  oi  the  next  morning  did 
you  discover  where  the  stays  were  ? 

, A.  Yes  : they  were  in  the  nursery  room,  on  the 
floor. 

Q.  I mean  Miss  Burns’s  stays  ?— A.  Yes. 

Court.  On  Friday  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  after  she  was  laid  out. 

Q.  Laid  out  on  the  sota,  you  said,  did  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  them  up  stairs,  on  the  nursery 
floor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe,  as  Miss  Burns  was  laid 
out  on  the  sofa,  whether  she  had  any  stays  on  ? 

A.  No,  she  had  not. 

^ Q.  On  this  morning — on  the  Friday,  when  Miss 
Burns  died,  did  you  observe  your  master’s  dress  > 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  that  ? 

A.  He  had  his  morning  dress  on. 

Q*  ^ hat  d°  you  mean  by  his  morning  dress  ? 

A.  A Flannel  dress  which  he  used  to  wear. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  sent  out  that  morning  bv 
your  master? — A.  Yes.  ‘ 

Q.  At  what  hour  ? — A.  A little  before  ten. 

Q.  W here  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  YV  ins  tan  ley’s,  a wine-merchant,  in 
Henry  street. 

Q.  For  what? 

A.  For  two  bottles  of  white  wine. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  master’s  ? 

A.  Nearly  half  a mile. 
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Q.  About  how  long  were  you  absent  in  going 
for  these  two  bottles  of  white  wine,  and  returning  ? 

A.  About  an  honr  and  ten  minutes;  I could 
not  go  quick — my  loot  was  bad. 

Q.  You  had  sprained  your  foot,  I believe  . 

A.  Yes,  I had. 

Q.  Upon  your  return,  did  you  go  into  the  par- 
lour  > — A.  Yes,  1 did  : straight  forwards. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  on  gong  into  the  parlour  r 
A.  Miss  Burns  lay  dead  in  a corner  of  the  room, 

by  the  floor.  . 

Q.  Describe,  as  particularly  as  you  can,  the 

pasture  in  which  she  was  when  you  first  saw  her 

m the  corner  ? . . . lu 

A.  She  was  cowered  of  a lump,  with  her  elbows 

upon  her  knees,  and  her  face  against  the  wall  ? 

Q.  Did  you  observe  your  master  when  you 


went  in?  , . 

A.  Not  at  first,  Sir.— I did  not  go  in,  but  saw 

her  just  at  the  door,  and  ran  back  into  the  kitchen. 
Q.  You  ran  into  the  kitchen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  alter  that  did  you 

return  after  that  into  the  parlour? 

1 went  to  the  Cook  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  What  did  you  and  the  Cook  do  then? 

A.  I asked  her  where  mistress  was,  lor  I could 

not  believe  it  was  her  at  the  first. 

q What  did  vou  and  the  Cook  do  attei  that. 
A.  We  both  went  up  into  the  parlour. 
q Did  you  then  discover  who  this  person  was 
that  was  cowered  down  as  you  describe? 

Q.  You  discovered  it  to  be  whom? 

A.  Miss  Burns. 

q i don’t  ask  you  now  what  you  said,  but  did 
you  crv  out  at  all? — A.  Yes,  I did. 
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Q.  Did  you  cry  loud? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  your  return  you  say  you  discovered 
who  the  person  was  that  was  cowered  down  in 
the  corner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  observe  your  master? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  he? 

A.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Q.  Describe  how  he  was  ? 

A.  He  was  covered  up  with  a counterpane  all 
over,  his  head  and  all,  fast  asleep. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  sofa,  or  where? 

A.  In  the  big  chair. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  cook  speak  to  him,  or  either 
of  you  ? A.  We  both  spoke. 

Q.  Did  you  both  first  speak  to  him,  did  you  call 
out  to  him  ? 

A.  Not  till  the  cook  awoke  him. 

Q.  How  did  she  do  that  ? — A.  She  shook  him. 

Q.  What,  by  the  shoulders? 

A.  Yes,  we  could  not  find  him  at  first. 

Q.  Upon  that,  did  he  awake,  or  how  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Then  if  1 understand  you  right  she  shook 
him  some  time  before  she  awoke  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?' 

A.  He  threw  off  the  counterpane  and.  jumped 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  said  Good  God 
what’s  this  ! 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  else  ? 

A.  I said  she’s  dead,  she’s  dead ; and  he  said 
Good  God  ! and  cried,  and  said  poor  Margaret. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  M iss  Burns 
had  any  change  of  linen  from  Wednesday? 

A.  No. 

Q.  She  had  not  ? A.  Not  that  I know  of. 
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Q.  W ho  laid  her  on  the  sofa  ? 

A.  My  Master  and  the  cook  took  her  from  the 
comer  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa. 

Q-  Did  they  lay  on  her  back  upon  the  sofa  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  was  it  you  went  for  Mrs,  Big  ham  the 

prisoner’s,  sister— did  you  go  immediately  after  she 
was  laid  out  l A.  Yes,. 

Q.  And  brought  her? A.  Yes. 

Court.  By  the  Prison-..r*s  direction  l — A.  Yes. 

Q..  Did  you  afterwards  assist  in  taking  the 
clothes  off  the  deceased  and  stripping  her  ? 

A.  A little,  Sir. 

Q After  Mrs..  Bigham  came? A.  Yes. 

Q-  \\  ho  were  by  at  the  time  when  you  stripped 
her  ? —A.  Mrs.  Bigham,  me,  and  the  cook. 

Q,  W as-  not  your  Master  present  ? 

A.  No,.  Sir. 

Q*  Y ho  took  the  clothes  that  you  stripped  from 
Miss  Bums,  out  of  the  room  ? A.  The  Cook. 

Q And  laid  upon  the  bed  up  stairs,  was  it  ? 

A . Yes. 

Q.  After  this  was  the  body  taken  up  stairs? 

A . Yes-,  Sir. 

Court.  The  same  day? A.  Yes. 

Q-  After  this,  do  you  recollect  what  time  Airs. 
Bigham  left  the  house  that  day,  or  did  she  leave 
it  ? — A.  Not  that  day. 

Court . Not  that  night  ? 

A.  That  was  a late  hour  in  the  morning. 

Q-  V>  hat  morning  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  and  the  cook  at  any  tune  with 
your  master  in  the  parlour  in  the  course  of  that 
day? — —A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  3 oil  and  the  cook  were  with 
him  in  the  parlour? A.  Saturday. 
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Q.  Were  you  any  length  of  time  with  him  then  ? 

A.  No,  we  were  not. 

Q.  W hen  were  you  with  him  for  any  consider- 
able time  ? 

A.  On  Sunday  night,  a good  while. 

Q.  And  nobody  else  before  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  you  were  with  him 
in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  About  two  hours,  perhaps  it  might  be  a little 
more. 

Q.  By  whose  directions  did  you  go  into  the 
parlour  ? A . Master’s. 

Q.  He  ordered  you  and  the  cook  to  come  into 
the  parlour? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  might  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  Upwards  of  two  hours;  the  company  had 
gone  out  of  the  parlour  and  we  were  alone. 

Q.  During  that  time  what  did  he  sav? 

A.  Nothing  particular,  only  speaking  of  her 
goodness  to  him  and  the  children. 

Court.  The  goodness  of  the  deceased  you  mean? 

A.  A"es. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  on  the  Saturday  morning 
did  your  Master  go  to  bed? 

A.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  morninsr. 

O 

Court . That  was  after  Mrs.  Bigham  had  left  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  master  get  up  that 
morning? A.  A little  after  eight. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  the  washer-woman  coming 
to  your  master’s  house  on  Saturday  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  W hat  time  was  it? — A.  About  nine  o’clock. 

Q.  \\  ho  counted  the  cloaths? — A.  Me. 

Q.  Who  took  the  account  of  them? 

p 
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A.  My  master. 

Q.  Did  he  write  the  account  down?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  did  that? 

A.  In  the  parlour. 

Q*  At  the  time  when  these  cloaths  were  deli- 
vered to  the  washer-woman,  were  there  any  that 
were  at  all  discolored? 

A.  The  bedgown  and  petticoat  were  with  vom- 
iting. 

Q And  they  were  delivered  to  the  washer-wo- 
man by  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q Was  any  thing  else  delivered  by  you  that 
was  discolored? 

A.  No,  I did  not  deliver  any  thing  else  except 
a muslin  cap  and  a pair  of  stockings. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  any  particular  notice  of 
her  countenance  when  you  first  discovered  it  was 
Miss  Burns,  when  she  was  dead? 

A.  No,  I did  not  take  particular  notice  of  her 
countenance. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  about  it? 

A.  No,  sir,  1 did  not. 

Q.  IIow  long  did  the  body  remain  on  the  bed — 
in  short,  did  it  remain  there  till  the  Jury  came? 

A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Now  between  the  Friday  morning  when  she 
died  and  Sunday  morning,  was  any  medical  person 
sent  for? — A.  Not  that  1 know  of. 

Q.  Did  any  medical  person  come,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  that  interval? — A.  No. 

Q.  W hat  time  was  it  when  any  medical  person 
did  come — when  did  they  first  come? 

A.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Sunday. 

Court.  Do  you  recollect  who  came? 

A.  Mr.  Hay,  Dr.  Butter,  Dr.  Bostock,  and 
Dr.  Gerard. 
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Q.  A nj'  body  else? 

A.  A young  man,  but  I did  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  mentioned  Dr.  Rutter’s  name,  how  for 
does  Dr.  Rutter  live  from  your  masters’  ? 

A.  Just  over  the  way. 

Q.  How  for  does  Dr.  Gerard  live  from  your 
masters’? — A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  Dr.  Gerard’s  house 
is?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  about  the  children  a good  deal 
were  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  master’s  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  girls? — A.  Two  girls  and  one  boy. 

Q.  Of  course  then  you  must  know  whether 
their  ears  were  bored  ? 

A.  No — they  were  not  bored. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Court. — What  age  are  these  girls? 

A.  The  eldest  seven  in  June  last. 

Q.  And  the  younger? — A.  Five  last  March. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  Aliss  Burns’s  illness,  from 
Wednesday  the  23d  to  the  time  of  her  death — was 
any  medical  man  called  in  to  her  assistance? 

A.  No,  sir,  she  would  not  have  any. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  passed? 

A.  On  Thursday  my  master  sat  down  aside  of 
her  and  said — “ Miss  Burns,  shall  1 send  for  a 
Doctor — I will  send  for  Dr.  Park,  he  is  the  family 
Doctor,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  expence,  he  said — 
and  she  said, — “ no,  no,  Mr.  Angus,  they  can  do 
me  no  good.” 

Q.  Was  that  all? — A.  Yes. 

Court. — In  what  manner — what  tone  of  voice 
did  she  answer — could  you  imitate  her  manner 
when  she  said — no,  no,  Mr.  Angus,  they  can  do 
me  no  good? 
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A.  She  said,  no,  no,  Mr.  Angus,  tutt,  tutt, 
( witness  repeats  the  words  in  a light,  indifferent  tone J 

Court. — What  in  that  manner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  she  was 
reaching,  her  saying  any  thing  about  what  came  off 
her  stomach  ? 

A.  Oh  Betty,  she  said,  what  bile  comes  off 
my  stomach — I wish  1 had  taken  an  emetic  long 
since. 

One  of  the  Jury. — Q.  What  day  was  it  that  Miss 
Burns  was  asked  about  sending  tor  the  Doctor? 

A.  On  Thursday. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day? 

A.  About  11  o’clock. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Topping. 

Q.  I will  only  trouble  you  with  a few  questions 
— you  had  only  been  a month  in  the  family,  1 
think  you  say,  before  Miss  Burns  died? 

A.  Only  a month. 

Q.  Upon  the  Wednesday  morning,  you  say, 
you  first  observed  Miss  Burns  was  ill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  she  had  been  down  stairs,  and  was 
going  up  again,  when  you  arose  in  the  morning  ? 

A!  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  your  master  was  in  bed,  I be- 
lieve ; he  had  not  come  down  stairs,  had  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had  gone  out  to  read  the  news. 

Court.  It  was  six  o’Clock,  you  said,  when  you 
first  saw  Miss  Burns — your  Master  had  not  gone 
out  then  ? A.  Yes,  he  had. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  habit,  was  he  not,  of  going 
out  in  the  morning  to  read  the  news  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  used  to  go  when  it  was  fine. 

Q.  She  breakfasted,  I think  you  say,  on  the 
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Wednesday  morning  with  your  Master  and  the 
children  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  nine  o’Clock,  I think,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  After  that,  you  have  told  us,  she  became 
sick  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  continued  sick  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  did  she  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  And  vomited  a great  deal  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  think — I mean  every 
hour,  or  half  hour,  or  how  ? 

A.  I cannot  say. 

Q.  Wrhen  you  went  in,  you  was  rung  for  I be- 
lieve, in  consequence  of  her  being  sick  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  take  out  the  bowl. 

Q.  That  happened  very  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  the  following  morning,  Thursday 
morning,  I think  you  say  she  appeared  better  ? 

A.  ]No,  no,  in  the  evening,  1 said. 

Q.  Then  on  the  Thursday,  she  was  sick,  as  on 
the  Wednesday  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  repeatedly  so  in  the  course  of  the  day  r 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  the  evening,  the  sickness  abated  a 
great  deal,  and  she  was  better  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  and  the  Cook  had  been  repeatedly  in 
the  room,  in  the  couse  of  that  day,  had  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  backward  and  forward. 

Q.  Sometimes  she  went  in  and  sometimes  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  upon  the  Friday,  you  told  us,  you 
was  sent  out  for  some  Madeira  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Miss  Burns  desired  to  have  some  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  your  Master  immediately  sent  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  \ ou  was  some  time  absent — an  hour  and  ten 
minutes,  you  say? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  was  in  a certain  degree  lame,  and  ] be- 
lieve you  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  person  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  was  therefore  delayed  longer  than  you 
otherwise  would  have  been? A.  Yes. 

Q.'  Was  you  desired  by  your  Master  and  Miss 
Bums,  to  make  what  haste  you  could  back  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  by  your  Master  and  Miss  Burns  ? 

A . Yes — he  said,  Betty,  go  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Q.  And  you  was  delayed,  in  consequence  of 
not  finding  the  person  in,  who  had  the  key  of  the 
wine,  to  furnish  you  with  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  your  return,  you  say,  on  opening  the 
door,  you  saw  something  in  the  corner,  which  in- 
duced you  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  speak  to  the 
Cook? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  into  the  room  together? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  then  found  it  was  Miss  Burns  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cower’d  down  as  you  have  stated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  W as  the  chamber  pot  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  it  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor;  with  the.  force  of  my  opening  the  door,  it 
ran  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Q.  You  found,  you  say,  vour  Master  wrapped 
up  in  the  Counterpane,  and  asleep  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  gone  into  the  room,  you  told  us, 
at  six  o’Cloek  in  the  morning  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y hen  you  rose  at  ti  o’Clock,  on  coming 
down  stairs,  you  went  into  the  parlour  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  found  your  Master  asleep  at  that 
time  ? A.  Yes. 

Court.  She  did  not  observe  her  Master,  the 
first  time  she  went  into  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  my  Lord,  site  only  just 
opened  the  door. 

Court.  She  observed  her  Master  the  second 
time,  but  as  you  put  the  question,  it  seems  as  if 
she  had  seen  him  both  times. 

An\  lopping.  j\o,  my  Lord,  I am  inquiring 
about  a different  thing— this  was  when  she  first 
came  down  in  the  morning. 

Court.  Her  account  before,  was,  that  when  she 
had  opened  the  door  and  saw  something,  as  she 
says,  cower’d  down,  she  was  frightened,  and  ran 
mto  the  kitchen,  and  asked  the  Cook  where  Miss 
Lurns  was — then  she  went  back  with  the  Cook, 
and  then  it  was,  that  she  discovered  her  Master 
ty ing  on  the  chair. 

Mr  Topping.  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  was  after  she 
came  back  with  the  Madeira. 


Q.  W hen  you  came  back  with  the  Madeira,  was 
that  the  time  that  you  opened  the  door  and  saw 
Miss  Burns  cowered  down  in  the  corner? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  the  time,  I had  the  wine  in 
mv  iiand. 

Q.  Now,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
vou  came  down  stairs,  you  went  into  the  room  and 
found  your  master  asleep,  then,  and  wraoped  u » 
in  the  counterpane,  as  you  afterwards  did  when 
you  returned  with  the  Madeira?— A.  Yes. 

Court.  Had  you  seen  your  Master  asleep  in  his 
chair  on  the  Friday  morning  before  you  was  sent 
for  the  Madeira  ? 


A.  \ es,  the  first  time  that  we  w ent  into 
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Q.  You  told  us,  I think,  you  were  rung  up  at 
four  o’clock  that  morning  to  go  to  the  children  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then,  after  having  done  what  was  neces- 
sary, you  went  up  to  bed  again  ; rose  again  at  six  ; 
came  down  stairs ; went  out  for  the  wine ; returned  ; 
and  found  Miss  Burns  dead,  as  you  have  said,  and 
vour  master  asleep,  and  lying  upon  the  sola  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  I think,  that  your  mas- 
ter was  iu  the  habit  of  sitting  up  late  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  habit  of  sitting  up  late,  reading,  you 
say  ? A.  Y es. 

Q.  I believe,  about  that  time,  your  master’s 
mind  had  been  a good  deal  distressed  about  the  si- 
tuation of  his  brother,  had  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes  : a great  deal  indeed. 

Q.  His  brother,  I believe,  had  become  deranged 

in  his  intellect  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  offered  to  sit  up,  therefore,  he 
told  you  he  could  not  sleep,  and  you  might  go  to 
bed,  for  you  would  have  your  work  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  that  he  was  used  to  it?  A.  ^ es. 

Q.  °I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  that  time  of  the 
year  you  had  a fire  in  the  room  ? A.  \ es. 

Q.  Fires  were  kept  up  constantly,  were  they 

not  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  and  your  fellow  servant,  the  Cook,  went 
into  the  room  as  often  as  you  pleased,  did  you  not  ? 
A;  Yes,  sir,  as  often  as  we  chose. 

Q.  There  was  no  impediment  to  your  going  m 

at  any  time? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Upon  your  going  in  at  any  time  did  you  ob- 
serve any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  furniture? 
A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q;  Upon  the  Friday  morning,  when  your  master 
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had  been  awoke  by  being  shaken  by  your  fellow- 
servant — 1 think  you  told  us,  he  jumped  up,  and 
upon  seeing  the  deceased,  exclaimed,  good  God 
what  is  this? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  greatly  agitated 
and  distressed? — A.  Greatly  indeed  ! 

Q.  Upon  the  Thursday  morning,  you  say,  he 
asked  Miss  Burns  if  he  should  send  for  Dr.  Park, 
who  was  the  Physician  of  the  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  you  don’t  happen  to  know  that  cir- 
cumstance, having  lived  there  so  short  a time? 

A.  No. 

Q.  However,  she  declined  in  the  manner  you 
have  stated,  and  which  I won’t  repeat — I don’t 
know  whether  yrou  happen  to  know  that  Miss 
Burns  had  a dislike  to  Doctors,  if  you  do  not,  you 
will  say  so? — A.  I do  not. 

Q.  However  she  declined  it? — A.  Yes  she  did. 

Q.  I don’t  know  whether,  from  the  short  time 
you  lived  there,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, that  Miss  Burns  was  of  a saving,  penurious 
turn? — A.  Very  much  so,  indeed. 

. Q.  Upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Angus  proposing 
to  send  for  Dr.  Park,  I think  you  told  us,  he  said, 
“ don’t  mind  the  expence.’' — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I think  you  have  also  told  us,  that  upon  the 
Thursday,  vour  master  had  been  out  in  the  morn- 
ing,  for  that  you  let  him  in  a little  before  three? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  1 don’t  know  whether  you  observed  him  go 
out  or  not  ? — A No. 

Q.  However  you  let  him  in  a little  before  three 
you  sav?-, A.  Yes. 

Q.  W hen  your  master  had  been  awoke,  and  the 
deceased  found  in  the  corner,  I think  you  say,  she 
was  lifted  upon  the  sofa  ? — A.  Yes,  she  was. 
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Q.  How  long  might  she  remain  there,  before 
she  was  removed  up  stairs? 

A.  About  an  hour — not  longer. 

Q.  You  were  sent  for  Mrs.  Bigham  I think  you 
say  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mrs.  Bigham  came,  and  Mrs.  Jones  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mrs.  Jones,  I believe  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  which  the  deceased  Miss  Burns  had  ? 

A,  Yes,  she  was. 

Q.  And  she  came  along  with  Mrs.  Bigham  ? 

A.  With  Mr.  Bigham,  and  Mrs.  Bigham  came 
with  me. 

Q.  You  have  been  speaking  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion put  about  some  stays,  do  you  know  who  it 
was  that  put  those  stays  in  that  place  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said,  that  you  were  doubtful, 
whether  in  the  confusion  that  took  place  during 
this  melancholy  scene,  you  yourself  was  not  the 
person  that  did  it  ? A.  No. 

Q.  But  might  you  not,  think  you,  have  done  it 
without  remembering  the  circumstance  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I might. 

Q.  You  was  the  person  that  assisted  in  stripping 
the  deceased? A.  I assisted  a little. 

Q.  The  clothes  you  have  told  us,  were  taken 
away  by  Ann  Hopkins  into  the  cellar,  where  they 
remained  till  the  constable  took  them  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Miss  Burns,  you  have  told  us,  was  the  gover- 
ness of  Mr.  Angus’s  children,  and  the  housekeeper 
in  his  family? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  she,  as  housekeeper,  the  keys  of  the- 
doors  and  cupboards  ? A.  Yes,  she  had. 

Q.  Of  course,  therefore,  she  had  an  opportunity 
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of  going  to  every  cupboard  and  door  in  the  house  ? 
A.  Yes,  I have  seen  her  go  to  them  all. 

Q.  1 ou  know  the  wardrobe  ? A.  Yes 

Q.  She  had  the  key  of  that,  had  she  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  had. 

Q.  JNow,  I would  ask  you,  my  girl,  from  the  op- 
portunities you  have  had  of  going  into  these  rooms 
'Vi™  .V°ur  fellow  servant,  and  particularly  into  the 
parlour,  without  any  sort  of  impediment,  and  as 
often  as  you  liked,  is  it  possible  a child  could  have 
been  brought  forth  in  that  place  without  your  hav- 
ing been  able  to  discover  it  ? 

A No,  I think  it  is  not  possible  without  it  was 
whilst  I was  in  bed. 

Q.  But  1 pm  speaking  in  reference  to  that  state 
or  the  room,  you  have  told  us  there  was  no  altera- 
tion in  the  furniture  ? 

A.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Did  that  door  open  easily  or  did  it  make  con- 
siderable  noise  m opening  ? 

A.  It  made  some  noise  in  opening. 

Q.  But  1 mean  did  it  make  much  noise,  was  it 
pulhed  ? 

Prisoner.  Not  the  parlour  door. 

Q.  Are  the  other  doors  pullied? — A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q*  Do  I understand  you  right,  that  when  you 
say,  the  child  could  not  have  been  born  without 
^our  knowing  it,  you  mean  in  the  day  time  ? 

A.  Yes.  J 

Q’  me  ask  you  who  it  was  that  sent  you  for 
the  Madeira  ? 

A.  Miss  Burns  was  the  first  that  mentioned  it. 
and  Master  gave  me  a note. 

* »Q.  Tfyen  he  was  awake  then  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now  are  you  sure  that  it  was  a quarter  be- 
fore six  that  your  Master  went  to  read  the  news  ? 

A.  Yes,' it  was. 

Prisoner.  Was  I out  on  Friday  ? 

A.  No,  you  were  not,  Sir. 

Court.  AV'hat  was  the  usual  time  that  Miss  Burns 
generally  got  up  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Very  early,  but  1 cannot  say  the  hour. 

Court.  She  did  not  say  any  thing  to  you,  by  way 
of  explanation,  why  she  was  up  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Prisoner.  Was  it  much  earlier  than  her  usual 
hour  of  rising? A,  No,  it  was  not. 

Court.  You  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  gruek  or 
liquid  she  took  the  first  day,  what  quantity  do  you 
suppose  she  might  take  the  second  day,  on  the 
Thursday  ? —A.  I cannot  say. 

Mr.  Paine.  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  good- 
ness to  ask  whether,  on  the  Friday  morning,  at  an 
early  hour,  she  went  with  the  children  to  Everton  ? 

Court.  Did  you  go  to  Everton  with  the  children 
on  the  Friday  morning? 

A.  Not  with  the  children. 

Court.  Did  you  go  without  the  children  ? 

A.  Yes,  about  seven  o’clock. 

Court.  How  long  might  you  be  absent  ? 

A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Court.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  was  on  the 
Friday  morning? A.  Quite  so,  indeed. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  it  was  her  practice  or  ha- 
bit, my  Lord,  to  do  so. 

Court.  M ere  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Ever- 
ton early  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  every  morning  while  I lived  there. 

Court. — Did  you  go  there  only  to  take  the  chil- 
dren in  general? — A.  We  went  for  milk  and  cream. 
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Court. — And  you  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there  every  morning? — A.  Every  morning,  sir. 

Prisoner. — Before  the  witness  is  discharged,  I 
wish  it  to  be  established,  whether  1 was  out  of 
my  own  house  or  not  on  the  Friday  morning,  as  far 
as  she  knows. 

Court  to  the  witness. — Do  you  think  your  master 
could  have  been  out  on  the  Friday  morning  with- 
out your  knowing  it? — A.  He  could  not. 

Court. — Was  he  out  or  was  he  not  on  Friday 
morning? — A.’  lie  was  not  to  my  knowledge. 

ANN  HOPKINS,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Paine . 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  the  service  of  the  Prisoner 
in  March  last? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  In  the  kitchen. 

Q.  In  what  character? — A.  As  Cook. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  with  him  as  Cook 
before  Miss  Burns’s  death? — A.  A month. 

Q.  At  what  time  used  Miss  Burns  usually  to 
rise  in  the  morning? 

A.  Pretty  early  every  morning. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  she  usually  come  down 
stairs? — A-  Towards  seven  o’clock. 

Q.  About  seven? — A.  Yes,  about  seven. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  she  came 
down  stairs  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  23d 
March? — A.  Between  six  and  seven. 

Q Do  you  remember  saying  any  thing  to  her 
on  that? 

A.  Yes,  I told  her  she  had  rose  early — she  told 
me  she  could  not  sleep. 

Q.  W as  that  all  that  passed  between  you. 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  \\  here  did  she  go? 
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A.  She  went  to  a Cupboard  in  the  parlour. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stop? 

A.  She  did  not  stop  any — very  little — she  went 
up  stairs  again. 

Q.  What  to  her  bed-room? 

A.  Yes,  I suppose  to  her  bed-room. 

Q.  hat  time  did  she  come  down  again  ? 

A.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock,  sir,  that  she  came 
down  again. 

Q.  What  room  did  she  go  into  then? 

A.  Into  the  Parlour. 

Q.  Did  she  take  breakfast  ? 

A.  I cannot  say,  1 was  not  in  the  parlour. 

Q.  Was  your  Master  in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  I believe  so. 

Q.  Had  you  any  orders  about  making  gruel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  After  breakfast,  about  ten  o’Clock. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  make  it? 

A.  For  her,  for  Miss  Burns,  as  I thought. 

Q.  What  quantity  did  you  make? 

A.  I dare  say  about  a pint  the  first  time. 

Qi  In  tup  course  of  the  morning,  did  you  make 
any  more  ? 

A.  In  the  forenoon  l made  more. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  in  all  ? 

A-  It  might  be  a pint  or  a quart  I cannot  tell 
exactly,  the  quantity  might  be  betwixt  a pint  land 
a quart. 

Court.  How  often  did  you  make  gruel  that  day? 
A.  It  was  by  the  fire  all  the  day,  and  when  she 
wanted  it  she  asked  for  it. 

Court.  Did  you  take  it  in  yourself,  or  did  you 
send  it  ? — A.  No,  the  house-maid  went  in  with  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was  when 
you  yourself  went  into  the  parlour  ? 

A.  In  the  forenoon  about  ten  o’Clock. 

Q Where  was  she,  at  that  time? 

A.  Upon  the  Sofa. 

Q.  But  how  was  she  ? 

A.  She  seemed  to  be  very  poorly. 

Q.  Did  she  complain  at  all? A.  Verv  little. 

Q.  Did  she  complain  at  all  ? 

A.  V es,  she  complained  she  was  poorly. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  she  complained  of? 

A.  She  complained  ot  a pain  in  her  bowels. 

Q.  What  else? 

A.  She  did  not  say  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Was  she  sick  ? -A.  Not  at  that  time— she 

was  sick  after — very  much. 

Q.  Did  she  vomit? A.  Yes. 

Q.  VI  hen  ? A.  That  day,  very  much, 

Q.  W hat  sort  ot  matter  was  it  that  was  pro- 
duced ? 

A.  Why,  the  first  was  green,  and  in  it  there 
seemed  as  if  there  was  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  or  the. 
inside  of  an  orange  ? 

Q.  You  mean  of  that  colour? 

A.  INo,  sir,  there  was  bits  in  it — 

Q.  Bits  of  yellow  ? 

A.  Yes,  like  the  inside  of  an  orange,  or  the 
yoke  of  an  egg. 

Q.  Did  the  vomiting  continue  green,  or  did  it 
turn  any  other  color  ? 

A*  After  it  ceased  being  green,  it  turned  rather 
blacker. 

Q.  Was  she  thirsty  at  all? — A.  Very  thirsty,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  this  sickness  continue  all  day  ? 

A.  All  day. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  did  she  take  all 
the  gruel  which  you  had  made  > 
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A.  I cannot  say  whether  she  took  it  all,  1 did 
not  bring  it  her,  she  might  take  it  all,  for  what  I 
know. 

Q.  Were  you  the  person  that  brought  the 
quilt  down  stairs  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  it? -A*  The  house-maid. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  the  easy 
chair  ? A.  Yes,  with  the  chair. 

Q.  Did  you  help  to  bring  the  easy  chair  down 
into  the  parlour  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  any  thing  to  your 
Master,  about  who  should  sit  up  with  Miss  Burns! 

A.  Yes,  on  the  Wednesday  night,  near  bed 
time,  1 went  in,  and  asked  Miss  Burns,  herself, 
whether  she  would  wish  us  to  sit  up  with  her. 

Court.  M as  the  Prisoner  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes — I asked  whether  we  must  make  a fire 
in  her  room,  and  bring  our  bed  down  into  her  bed- 
room. 

Q.  Did  your  Master  say  any  thing  to  that  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  ? 

A.  1 aske^  her,  whether  we  must  bring  our  bed 
down,  or  sit  up  with  her  ; she  made  answer  and 
said— no,  Mr.  Angus  will  sit  up  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  Master  saying  any 
thing  ? A.  No,  sir,  I do  not. 

Q.  Was  Eli  zabeth  Nickson  by,  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  1 went  in' 
myself. 

Q Was  Elizabeth  Nickson  by  at  any  time,  when 
any  thing  was  said  about  sitting  up  ? 

A,  No,  not  that  night,  she  was  the  next  night. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  more  said  by  any  body,  about 
Mr.  Angus  sitting  up  ? A.  No,  Sir. 

Q,  Did  you  observe,  just  before  you  went  to 
bed,  how  Miss  Burns  was? 
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A.  She  seemed  very  poorly,  I did  not  take  no- 
tice, not  how  she  was,  she  seemed  very  poorly 
when  we  went  to  bed,  on  Wednesday  night. 

Q.  Did  she  complain  at  all,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  to  me,  Sir,  she  did  not. 

Q.  You,  and  your  fellow-servant  went  to  bed? 

A.  We  went  to  bed. 

0-  V*  hat  time  did  you  get  up  next  morning? 

A.  About  six  o’Clock. 

Q When  you  came  down  stairs,  did  you  go 
into  the  parlour? 

A.  Yes,  1 went  into  the  parlour,  and  she  com- 
plained she  was  very  thirsty. 

Q.  Where  was  she  then? — A.  Upon  the  Sofa. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  first  went  into  the  parlour, 
that  morning,  was  your  master  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  in  when  1 first  went. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? — A.  Upon  his  easy  chair. 

Q.  Now,  did  your  master  leave  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  he  left  the  room. 

Q.  What,  immediately,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Directly. 

Court . W hen  did  he  leave  the  room  ? 

A.  On  Thursday  morning. 

Court.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  Directly  after  I came  in. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  to  ? 

A.  lie  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  continue  in  bed  that  morn- 
ing ? — A.  ’Till  towards  nine  o’clock. 

Q.  Now,  that  morning,  do  you  remember  Miss 
Burns  complaining  of  any  thirst? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  very  dry,  and  said  she  was 
tired  of  gruel,  so  I asked  her,  if  she  had  any  but- 
ter-milk in  the  house,  and  she  said  no — and  I 
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went  to  get  her  some  butter-milk — I got  her  some, 
and  rpade  her  some  water-possit. 

Q.  W hat  quantity  did  you  get? 

A.  A pennyworth. 

Q.  Did  she  drink  it? 

A.  Yes — but  I did  not  see  her. 

Q.  Did  it  settle  upon  her  stomach? 

A.  1 don’t  know — she  vomited  all  that  day. 

Q.  Well — how  long  after  she  had  taken  the 
water-possit  did  she  vomit? 

A.  I cannot  tell  exactly  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  vomit  that  morning? 


A.  Yes. 


Q.  What  sort  of  matter  was  produced  that 
morning? 

A.  That  morning  it  was  of  a blacker  colour  than 
it  was  the  day  before. 

Q.  Did  you  give  her  any  beer  that  morning? 

A.  The  maid  servant  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  heat  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Burns  making  any 
complaint  about  her  water? — A.  Yes. 

Court. — -On  what  day  was  that? 

A.  That  was  on  Thursday  morning. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  she  made? 

A.  She  said  she  was  badly  hurt  to  make  water. 
1 sliced  an  onion  and  poured  some  boiling  water 
upon  it. 

Q.  W as  it  put  into  a bason  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  she  apply  it,  did  she  sit  upon  it? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Did  it  relieve  her? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  she  continue  during  the  whole 
of  this  day — Thursday — how  was  she? 

A.  She  was  very  poorly. 

Q.  The  whole  day? — A.  The  whole  day. 
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Q.  At  night — was  any  thing  said  about  sitting- 
up  ? — A.  W hy,  sir,  1 did  not  go  in  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  bed?— A.  I went  to  bed. 

Q.  At  what  time? 

A.  At  ten  o’clock — the  usual  hour. 

Q.  And  your  fellow-servant  with  you? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  sat  up  that  night  with  Miss  Burns? 

A.  Mr.  Angus. 

Q.  AY  hat  time  did  you  get  up  on  Friday  morning? 
A.  Betwixt  six  and  seven,  rather  after  six  that 
morning. 

Q.  Was  the  bell  rung? 

A.  Yes,  before  I went  into  the  parlour. 

Q.  And  upon  that  did  you  go  into  the  parlour? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  AY  as  that  soon  after  you  got  up? 

A.  About  ten  minutes  after. 

Q.  AY  hen  you  went  in  did  you  see  Miss  Burns? 
A.  Yes. 

- Q.  AY  here  was  she? 

A.  She  was  lying  upon  the  sofa. 

Q.  Upon  going  in  did  you  see  your  master? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Burns  having  any 
thing  to  drink  that  morning,  on  Friday,  and  What 

was  it? A.  She  asked  for  a drink  of  beer. 

Q.  On  the  Friday  morning  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  the  beer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  warm  it? — A.  I warmed  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  her? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  settle  on  her  stomach? 

A.  \ es.  Sir,  her  vomiting  had  ceased  then. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  came  upon  her  when 
the  vomiting  had  ceased? — A.  A lax,  sir. 

Q.  hl°w  was  she  at  that  time  as  to  pain? 

A.  She  said  the  pain  was  left  her. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  words  she  used  ? 

A.  Why  she  did  not  say  any  thing  to  me,  she 
was  a very  close  tempered  woman. 

Q.  You  say  the  pain  had  left  her — I wish  you 
to  use  her  own  words  if  you  can  ? 

A.  1 asked  her  how  she  was,  and  she  said  the 
pain  was  left  her. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  with  her  that  morning  a good 
deal. 

A.  I Was  backward  and  forward  in  the  parlour. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  ? 

A.  Her  breath  was  rather  Short. 

Q.  What  did  she  take  that  morning? 

A.  I made  her  gruel  that  morning. 

Q.  Did  she  take  much  ? — A.  No,  not  a great  deal. 

Q.  About  how  much? 

A.  A bowl  full,  about  a pint. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  her  breath  that  morning? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  something  being  said 
about  dinner  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hour  was  that  ? 

A.  Between  ten  and  eleven,  as  near  as  1 can 
guess. 

Court.  On  Friday  ? A.  Y es. 

Q.  Was  dinner  ordered — and  by  whom  ? 

A.  By  Mr.  Aliens  and  y 

Q.  About  ten  or  eleven  as  you  think  ? 

A.' Yes. 

Q.  Now  at  the  time  when  dinner  was  ordered, 
how  long  was  it  before  she  died  ? 

A.  \Y  hen  1 went  out  to  get  dinner,  and  1 did  not 
stop  a great  while,  I did  not  go  in  again. 

Q.  But  you  went  in  afterwards,  you  know,  w ith 
Elizabeth  Nickson  ? 

A.  It  mightbe  a quarter  of  an  hourorhalf  an  hour 
after  I wrent  out.  before  Elizabeth  Nickson  came. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  anv  thing  being  said,  and 
by  whom  ? 

A.  When  they  ordered  dinner,  Miss  Burns  said 
she  would  have  barley  water,  against  Betty  came 
home  I was  to  make  the  barley  water. 

Q.  Betty  was  gone  for  the  wine  was  she  at  that 
time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  must  make  the  barley  water  against 
Betty  came  back  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  into  the  kitchen  ? 

A.  I went  into  the  kitchen. 


Q.  1 believe  you  did  not  afterwards  go  into  the 
parlour  until  Betty  returned  ? 

A.  No,  before  that  l put  the  bowl  of  gruel  aside 
of  the  chair  ? 


Q.  You  had  left  her  this  bowl  of  guel? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  after  the  dinner  was  ordered  you  went,  in- 
to the  kitchen  and  did  not  return  into  the  parlour 
until  Betty  returned  ? A.  1 did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Betty  coming  into  the 
kitchen  ? 


A.  She  went  straight  into  the  parlour,  and  came 
running  into  the  kitchen  and  said,  Oh,  Nancy! 
says  she,  where  is  my  mistress? 

Q.  I low  did  she  say  that  ? 

A.  \\  hv  she  was  in  a fright. 

0.  In  a low  tone  of  voice,  or  how  ? 

A.  Why  she  seemed  to  be  rather  frightened. 

0.  Did  you  answer  her  ? 

A.  Alter  a bit  1 said  why  she’s  in  the  parlour, 
and  she  said,  Oh,  no,  she  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Betty  then  go  into  the  parlour? 

A.  V e went  together, 1 "went  first,  and  she 

followed  me,  we  found  her  in  the  corner  just  as  we 
went  in,  and  she  was  dead. 

Q . Howr  was  she  ? 


A.  Her  face  was  aside  of  the  wall,  and  one  foot 
seemed  as  if  it  was  crudle’d  under  her. 

Q.  How  were  her  arms  ? 

A-  I did  not  take  notice  of  her  arms. 

Q.  Was  she  dead? -A.  Yes  Sir. 

Q.  Was  your  Master  in  the  room  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  W here  ? A.  Upon  his  easy  chair. 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  over  him? 

A.  To  my  knowledge,  I think  he  had  nothing- 
over  him,  he  was  upon  the  easy  chair,  and  there 
was  a counterpane  on  the  chair. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  over  his  head  ? 

A.  1 think  he  had  his  cap  on. 

Q.  But  nothing  besides  his  cap  ? 

A.  1 am  not  quite  sure,  whether  he  had  any 
thing  besides,  I was  so  frightened,  I really  cannot  say. 

Q.  Who  first  went  up  to  him  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  ? 

A.  I did  not  speak,  but  shook  him  first. 

Q.  Did  Betty  speak  ? — A.  She  screamed. 

Q.  When  Betty  screamed,  was  he  awake  then  ? 

A.  Not  seemingly,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Then  you  shook  him  ? 

A.  I shook  him,  Sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  shake  him  before  he  a- 
wokc  ? 

A.  I seemingly  shook  him  a good  bit  before  he 
awoke. 

Q.  W hen  he  awoke,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  stood,  and  said,  my  God!  he  said,  what 
]s  this.  Sir,  said  I,  Miss  Burns  is  dead.  Dead! 
he  says,  dead  ! and  I said,  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  then  ? 

A.  He  said  no  more — but  we  stood  a good  bit 
— and  at  last  I asked  him  for  to  help  me  to  lift  her 
upon  the  Sofa. 
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Q.  Did  he? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  master  lay  the  corpse  up- 
on the  Sofa  ? A.  Yes,  Sir.  P 

Q.  How — upon  her  back  ? 

A.  Upon  her  back. 

Q.  Novv,  to  your  knowledge-had  Miss  Burns 
had  any  change  of  linen,  from  Wednesday  to  the 
tune  she  died  ? * J 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  helped  to  remove  the  corpse,  and  to 
take  it  up  stairs  ? 

A.  Me  and  the  house-maid,  and  Mrs.  Bigham, 

and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Angus’s  brother’s  ser- 
vant. 


Q.  Did  you  help  to  strip  her? A.  Yes 

Q.  What  were  the  clothes  you  took  from  her  ? 

,.\T  ^ flannel  gown,  and  a flannel  petticoat,  a 
shift  and  a pair  of  stockings. 

Q.  Any  waistcoat  ? A.  A flannel  waistcoat. 

Q.  Any  bandage  ? A.  Yes,  Sir,  she  had. 

V-  \V  fiat  was  the  bandage,  and  where  ? 

A.  Two  cloths. 

Q.  Had  she  any  bandage  about  her? 

A.  Round  her  waist  she  had  not  any,  only  two 
cloths  below.  J 

Q.  A bandage,  did  you  say  ? 

A.  No  bandage  at  all — only  two  cloths  below. 
V.  Mas  there  any  wrapper  ? 

She  had  no  wrapper. 

Did  you  see  any  flannel  wrapper  ? 

There  was  a flannel  wrapper  on  the  Sofa. 

. 7ad.  she  no  wrapper  on— you  tell  me,  on 
t le  Sofa  there  was  a flannel  wrapper,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? J 

A.  One  that  she  was  laid  on,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  the  clothes  that  wTere  taken 
from  her? 


A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


A.  1 took  them  all  together,  Sir. 

Court.  Was  that  which  you  call  a flannel  wrap- 
per, on  which  she  lay,  was  that  Mr.  Angus’s 
morning  gown  ? 

A.  Yes,  mv  Lord — which  she  sometimes  put 
•/ 

over  her,  and  sometimes  under  her — 

Court.  And  that  was  Mr.  Angus’s  morning 
gown  ? A.  It  was,  Sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  two  cloths — were  they  fas- 
tened ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ? A.  Hound  her  thigh  ? 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  above,  to  fasten  these 
cloths  too  ? A.  Nothing  but  a piece  of  tape. 

Court.  Where  was  it  tied — round  her  body,  or 
how  ?— A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  You  say,  you  put  these  clothes  all  together, 
that  you  took  from  her — where  did  you  take  them 

} A.  Down  into  the  cellar. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  linen  ? 

A.  I did  not  take,  much  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  it  was  dry  ? 

A.  It  was  wet. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  afterwards  deliver  those 
clothes,  that  you  so  carried  down  into  the  cellar? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  the  constable  took  them. 

Q.  Upton  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wlvat.  time  of  the  day  it 
was'  on  Friday,  when  the  body  was  carried  up 
stairs  ? 

A.  It  might  he  twelve,  or  between  twelve  and 
one,  nigher  one. 

Q.  From  the  time  Miss  Burns  was  first  taken 
ill,  to  the  time  of  her  death,  did  any  medical  per- 
• son — any  doctor  attend  her  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of.  On  Thursday,  she  or- 
dered dinner  at  three  o’Clock,  we  generally  dined 


at  two,  and  she  told  me,  Mr.  Angus  was  going  to 
a doctor  to  advise  about  her. 

Q.  What  more  did  she  say  ? 

A.  She  did  not  say  any  more  to  me. 

Q.  Did  any  doctor  come  ? 

A.  No  doctor  came  that  1 know  oh 
Q.  Now,  from  the  time  of  her  being  laid  upon 
the  bed  up  stairs  till  Sunday  morning,  were  any 
doctors  sent  for  to  examine  her  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of.  Sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  doctors  come  on  Sunday  ? 
A.  It  was  about  one  o’clock — 1 think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  shew  them  the  body  ?— A.  Yes,  I did. 
Q.  Had  you  at  any  time  mentioned  to  Miss 
Burns  about  having  any  doctor? — A.  \ es,  I did. 

Q.  More  than  once? A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  But  once,  however,  you  did — what  day  was 

that  ? , 

A.  I think  it  was  on  the  Thursday,  but  I don  t 
know  whether  it  was  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
but  on  one  of  those  days  I did — she  said  no  doc- 
tor would  do  her  any  good. 

Q.  What  else  did  she  add? 

A.  She  did  not  say  any  thing  else,  at  all. 

Court.  Was  your  master  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I don’t  think  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  Friday  morning,  before  she 
died,  did  you  observe  her  face  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  I did,  it  was  rather  black. 

Q.  How  did  it  appear — full,  or  how? 

A.  I don’t  think  her  face  appeared  any  tuller 

than  usual. 

Q.  Was  it  as  full? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  as  full — she  had  always  a \erv 
poor  look. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  her  nails  or  knuckles? 

A.  No  sir,  I did  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  left  her  on  the  sofa, 
had  she  any  stays  on?— A.  She  had  not. 

Q.  Now  you  noticed  her  dress  on  the  Friday 
morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  she  had  on,  on  the  Thurs- 
day night? 

A.  It  was  for  any  thing  I know  of — I did  not 
see  any  difference  in  her  dress  at  all — I was  very 
little  in  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Had  you  noticed  her  dress  on  Wednesday? 

A.  She  had  a white  bed-gown  on,  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  a callico  petticoat. 

Q.  Had  she  the  same  on  on  Friday  morning 
when  she  died? 

A.  No  Sir,  she  had  a flannel  gown  on,  and  a 
flannel  petticoat — her  top  things  were  different. 

Court. — Were  these  over  the  white  gown — had 
she  the  white  bed-gown  on? 

A.  No  sir,  she  had  not. 

Q.  From  what  you  observed  of  her  on  Thursday 
night,  was  she  able  to  dress  herself? 

A.  Why,  she  was  seemingly  very  poorly,  as  if 
• she  could  not  sit. 

Q.  The  last  time  you  saw  her,  now,  before  she 
died,  did  she  appear  to  you  as  if  she  was  able  to 
dress  herself? 

A.  I did  not  think  she  could  dress  herself. 

Court. — You  had  not.  seen  her  on  the  Thursday 
night  ? 

A.  I did  not  see  her,  my  Lord,  on  the  Thurs- 
day night. 

Cross-examined  brj  Mr.  Scarlet . 

Q.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  I think  you  stated  you  had 
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lived  with  Mr.  Angus  about  a month  before  he 

was  taken  up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  known  him  before? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Miss  Burns  before? 
vl  A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  knew  either  of  them? 

A.  Neither  of  them, 

Q.  Your  situation  was  that  of  Cook? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  clean  the  house  I suppose  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  but  yourself  and  another  servant? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  two  children — 
Witness — Three  children,  Sir. 

Q.  Well  three — how  old  is  the  youngest  child 

did  you  say? 

A.  The  eldest  seven— the  second  about  five — 
and  the  other  a little  more  than  three. 

Q.  The  youngest,  1 believe,  is  a boy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  two  younger  children,  I suppose,  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  somebody  pretty  con- 
stantly ? 

A.  Miss  Burns  always  attended  them. 

Q.  Yes  I know  when  she  was  well  that  she  at- 
tended to  them,  but  when  she  was  ill  and  could 
not  attend  them,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  you 
should  ? 

A.,  The  house-maid  attended  them  then. 

Q.  That  is  Elizabeth  Nickson  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q*  Are  you  a married  woman  ? • 

A.  I have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  children  ? — A.  ^ es. 

Q.  How  many  ? A.  Half  a dozen. 

Q.  You  stated  to  us  a little  while  ago  that  on 
the  Wednesday  morning  when  Miss  Burns  came 
into  the  kitchen,  you  observed  to  her  that  she  rose 
early  ? A.  Into  the  parlour,  Sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  her  go  into  the  kitchen  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  she  was  poorly  before  the  gru- 
el was  ordered  ? 

A.  Yes,  I knew  she  wras  poorly — Betty  brought 
me  word  out  of  the  Parlour. 

Q.  Now',  after  you  had  known  she  was  poorly, 
and  had  made  the  gruel,  did  you  go  pretty  often 
into  the  parlour  to  ask  her  how  she  did  ? 

A.  Not  very  often,  but  I did  go. 

Q.  How  many  times  ? A.  1 cannot  say. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  your  goins:  as 
often  as  you  liked  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all,  only  the  w'ork  of  the  house. 

Q.  I suppose  the  work  ot  the  house  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  was  as  much  as  you  and 
Elizabeth  Nickson  could  get  through  very  well  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  your  master  on  the  Wednes- 
day at  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  In  the  parlour,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  went  out  on 
Wednesday  ? 

A.  He  went  out  on  Wednesday  mornin£. 

. What  tune  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was  seven  o’clock. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  exactly? 

A,  Not  so  very  exactly. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  morning,  how  ever  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  went  to  read  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Was  that  his  general  practice? 

A.  lie  went  several  times  tvhile  I was  there. 

Q.  In  a morning  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  went  out  on  Wednesdav  as  usual ? 

• A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  time  did  he  breakfast  in  general  ? 

A.  About  eight  o’clock. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  parlour  during  anv 
time  on  the  YVednesday  when  your  master  was  not 
there,  do  you  recollect? — A.  No,  Sir,  I was  not. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  dine  on  Wednesday? 

A.  Two  o’clock. 

Q.  Now  you  have  been  stating  to  us  just  now, 
that  you  asked  Miss  Burns  if  she  wished  you  to 
sit  up? A.  Yes. 

Q w hat  time  in  the  Wednesday  evening  was 
it  you  asked  her  that  question  ? 

A.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  just  before  we 
went  to  bed. 

Q.  M iss  Burns  had  been  used  to  sleep  in  the 
room  with  the  children  had  she  not  ? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Who  slept  in  the  room  with  the  children 
that  night? A.  No  one. 

Q.  Is  Elizabeth  Nickson’s  room  near  the  chil- 
drens ? A.  It  is  over  it. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  up  on  the  Thursday 
morning? — A.  It  was  six  o’clock. 

Q.  That  was  your  usual  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y our  master  went  to  bed  when  you  got  up? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  staid  till  nine  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  l wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  saw  Miss 
Burns  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  on  Thurs- 
day morning  when  your  master  was  in  bed  ? 

A.  \es,  I was  cleaning  about  the  parlour. 

Q.  You  were  then  alone  with  her  there? 

A.  No,  l was  backward  and  forward. 

Q.  Very  well,  did  she  seem  as  ill  during  that 
time,  as  she  had  hern  before  on  the  Wednesday  ? 

A.  No,  she  did  not.  Sir. 

Court.  W here  was  your  master  at  that  time? 
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A.  In  bed. 

Q.  Not  so  full  of  pain  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing ? No. 

Q.  But  still  poorly  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  complaining  ? 

A.  She  did  not  complain  a great  deal  all  toge- 
she  was  so  close  tempered. 

Q.  Now,  when  your  Master  got  up  at  nine,  do 
you  know  when  he  went  out  on  the  Thursday — 
when  he  left  the  house  ? 

A.  lie  got  up,  and  dressed  himself,  but  I can- 
not tell  exactly  the  hour  when  he  went  out. 

Q.  How  soon  after  breakfast  ? 

A*  As  soon  as  he  had  dressed  himself. 

Q.  As  he  got  up  about  nine,  he  breakfasted 
about  that  time,  I suppose  ? — A.  About  that  time. 

Court . Did  he  dress  immediately  after  breakfast? 

A.  I believe  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  generally  long  at  breakfast  ? 

A.  Not  long. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  might  go  out  about  ten  or 
eleven  ? A.  About  eleven,  for  he  was  gene- 

rally long  in  dressing  himself. 

Q.  Was  dinner  ordered  before  he  went  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  M iss  Burns  had  ordered  it. 

Q.  Was  that  in  his  presence  r 

A.  No,  not  in  his  presence — he  was  dressing  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  he  came  home 
on  the  Thursday  ? A.  After  three  o’clock. 

Q.  Then  from  the  time  he  went  out  to  the  time 
he  came  home,  after  three  o’clock,  there  was  no- 
body to  attend  Miss  Burns,  but  you  and  the, other 
servan t ? 

A.  None — the  other  servant  attended  her. 

Q.  Whatever  Miss  Burns  had  done,  or  what- 
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ever  had  passed  during  that  period,  you,  or  Eliza- 
beth Nickson  would  have  known  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I was  in  the  parlour  from  that 
time,  till  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  you  going  in? 

A.  No,  Sir,  there  was  nothing  hut  my  work. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  a little  while  ago,  that  on 
the  Thursday,  you  had  asked  Miss  Burns,  whether 
she  would  have  a doctor  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  on  Thursday,  in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  then  she  told  you,  it  would  do  her  no 
good  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know,  she  was  very  much  averse 
to  having  a Doctor  ? 

A.  She  was — it  seemed  to  me  so. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  before 
Miss  Burns  was  taken  ill,  whether  she  was  very 
saving  of  her  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  seemed  very  careful,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a little  while  ago — that  she 
had  told  you  when  your  Master  was  gone  out,  he 
was  gone  to  advise  with  a doctor  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  seen  her  in  the  fore- 
noon ? A.  That  was  when  she  ordered  dinner. 

Q.  Then  did  she  say  he  was  gone  out,  or  he  was 
going  out  ? 

A.  That  he  was  going  out,  and  she  ordered  din- 
ner a little  later,  because  Mr.  Angus  was  going 
out  to  advise  with  the  Doctor. 

Q.  That  was  while  he  was  dressing  ? 

A.  While  he  was  dressing. 

Q.  Now,  I wish  to  ask  you  about  Miss  Burns’ 
clothes — were  you  in  the  habit  of  knowing  when 
she  changed  her  dress  ? 

A.  I did  not,  indeed,  Sir. 

Q.  W hen  she  was  dead,  in  the  manner  you  re- 
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present,  you  were  the  person  that  assisted  in  lay/- 
ing  her  out  upon  the  Sola  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  You  say,  she  had  no  wrapper  about  her  per- 
son? A.  JVo. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  wrapper? 

A.  Her  top-garment. 

Q.  Now,  you,  having  had  so  many  children, 
know  the  kind  of  clothes  women  wear  after  child- 
birth— had  she  any  thing  of  that  kind  on  ? 

A.  No,  she  had  not — 'nothing  about  her  waist. 

Q.  You  represented  that  she  had  two  cloths, 
that  were  under ; were  not  those  such  cloths  as 
women  wear,  who  are  in  a certain  situation  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  those  cloths  off? 

A.  1 untied  them  altogether — I took  her  clothes 
all  down  together. 

You  don’t  know  whether  she  had  changed 
her  linen  since  the  Wednesday  ? 

A.  I don’t,  know,  indeed — i cannot  say  whether 
she  did  or  not.  > . 

Q.  Now,  as  you  have  had  so  many  children — 
you  will  understand  my  question— did  there  in 
any. part  of  the  cloths  you  took  from  her,  appear 
to  you  the  least  indication,  as  if  she  had  had  a 
child  ? ... 

A.  A lax  was  heavy  upon  her,  and  i thought, 
that  had  occasioned  her  being  wet. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  appearance  of  blood  ? 

A.  Yes,  upon  the  shift  that  I took  off,  there 
was.  • • . . . 

Q.  Was  it  in  such  quantities  as  generally  fol- 
lows childbirth? — A.  No,  it  was  not  a great  deal. 

• Q.  W hen  you  had  the  conversation  with  hex  on 
Thursday  morning,  as  you  represented,  you  did 
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not,  at  that  time,  know  that  she  was  in  a certain 
situation  I have  before  alluded  tor* 

A.  I did  not,  indeed,  Sir — She  did  not  men- 
tion that. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a little  while  ago,  about 
finding  your  master  asleep,  and  you  stated  that 
when  you  found  this  poor  young  lady  dead,  you 
awoke  your  master,  and  that  he  stood  and  said 
my  God  what’s  this— and  you  said  she’s  dead? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I ask  you  now,  if  he  did  not  appear  to  you 
to  be  extremely  affected,  and  very  much  surprised 
by  it? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  that  morning  before 
the  Madeira  was  sent  for  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  Friday  morning.  . 

Q.  What  time  was  you  with  her  in  the  parlour? 

A.  Between  six  and  seven. 

Q.  Your  master  was  asleep  then  was  he  not? 

A.  No,  he  was  awake. 

Q.  M as  he  in  his  chair — in  his  easy  chair? 

A.  Yes  Sir  them 

Q*  Had  he  the  same  dress  on  that  he  had  when 
you  found  Miss  Burns  was  dead? 

A.  Yes*  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  dress. 

Court. — Had  he  got  his  morning  gown  on  $ 

A.  He  had  my  Lord. 

Q.  There  was  a Counterpane,  where  wras  that? 

A.  It  was  on  the  top  of  the  easy  chair. 

Q.  Just  as  it  was  afterwards  when  he  was  asleep 
in  the  chair? — A*  The  very  same. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  asleep  any  time  that 
morning  do  you  recollect? — A.  No  Sir,  I think  not. 

Q.  Not  until  after? 

A.  Not  until  after— I never  saw  him  asleep  to 
my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Did  you  attend  Miss  Burns  when  she  was 
in  a lax,  or  did  you  know  her  to  be  so  on  the  Fri- 
day morning? 

A.  On  Friday  morning  she  was,  all  the  morning. 

Q.  And  the  other  servant  went  in  to  her  occa- 
sionally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Angus  go  then — when  your 
mistress  had  occasion  for  your  assistance  in  the  lax, 
I suppose  Mr.  Angus  went  into  the  other  parlour? 

A.  Yes,  and  when  I took  the  things  away  he 
came  back  again. 

SARAH  LAWSON,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  Yrou  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Lawson  of 
Liverpool  ? A.  I am,  Sir. 

Q.  You  live,  Ma’am,  I believe,  the  next  door 
to  the  Prisoner? A.  I do,  Sir. 

Q.  I believe  you  have  lived  there  several  years, 
have  you  not  ? A.  A number  of  years. 

Q.  Flow  many  ? A.  Ten  all  together. 

Q.  Did  that,  Ma’am,  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  late  Mrs.  Angus  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Have  you,  Ma’am,  the  means  of  knowing 
that  Miss  Burns  came  there  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

Angus  ? A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  she 

c£me  prior  to  the  death  of  that  lady. 

Q.  But,  certainly,  subsequent  to  that  time  she 
hasbeen  there?- A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Living  then,  Ma’am,  the  next  door  to  Mr. 
Angus,  had  you  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
Miss  Burns? A.  Frequent  ones,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Ma’am,  seeing  her  about 
three  or  four  weeks  before  her  death  ? 

A.  1 did,  Sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe,  Ma’am,  any  thing  respect- 
ing her  appearance,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I did,  Sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  observed  ? 

A.  I should  have  judged,  Sir,  from  her  appear- 
ance, that  she  was  in  a state  of  pregnancy. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her,  Ma’am,  frequently  after 
that  time  ? 

A.  Not  frequently— only  twice  that  I recollect. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  of  these  times  that  you 
observed  her  afterwards  ? 

A.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  her  death. 

Q*  What  was  her  appearance,  Ma’am,  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  Similar  to  what  I had  remarked  before. 

Q.  How  near,  Ma’am,  might  you  be  to  her, 
during  that  time  that  you  made  the  observation 
on  the  Saturday  ? 

A.  1 was  at  the  window  of  my  own  house,  when 
she  passed  close  by. 

Q.  Did  her  health,  Ma’am,  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  it  had  been  for  some  time  past  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  appeared  in  her  usual  state  of  health  ? 

A.  She  did,  Sir. 

Q.  Now,  Ma’am,  when  was  the  last  time  you 
saw  her,  before  her  death  ? 

A.  The  following  Tuesday. 

Q.  You  saw  her  then,  Ma’am,  on  the  Tuesday 
before  her  death  ? A.  I did,  Sir. 

Q Where  did  you  see  her,  Ma’am,  at  that  time? 

A.  Passing  the  house,  as  before. 

Q.  Had  she  any  children  with  her,  Ma’am,  at 
that  time  ? A.  She  had,  Sir,  two. 

Q.  Did  you  immediately,  Ma’am,  recognize  her 
to  be  Miss  Burns  ? A.  I did,  Sir. 
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Q.  What  was  her  appearance  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Similar  to  what  I had  remarked  at  the 
former  time,  Sir. 

Q.  Had  she,  Ma’am,  at  that  time,  the  appear- 
ance which  all  pregnant  women  have,  or  not  ? 

A.  In  my  opinion  she  had. 

Q.  Were  the  first  observations  you  made  upon 
her,  strengthened  or  weakened  by  her  subsequent 
appearance  ? 

A.  They  were  strengthened,  Sir. 

Q.  Now,  Ma’am,  what  did  her  health  appear  to 
be,  on  this  Tuesday  r 

A.  She  appeared  in  perfect  health,  Sir,  at  least 
I thought  so. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  Mrs.  Lawson,  you  were  not  particularly  in-, 
timate  with  this  young  lady  ? A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  intimate,  formerly,  with  Mrs. 
Angus  ? A.  A little  acquainted,  Sir. 

Q.  Very  little  acquainted — you  did  not  visit  ? 

A.  1 had  been  in  the  house  twice,  1 believe. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  visit  Miss  Burns  ? 

A-  No,  l did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  neighbourly  terms  1 

A.  Yes,  we  were  so  tar  so  as  to  be  of  service  to 
each  other. 

Q.  No  misunderstanding  at  all  between  you  ? 

A.  None,  whateyer. 

Q.  Nor  between  you  and  Mrs.  Angus  ? 

A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  her,  and  how 
long  before  her  death  ? 

A.  Only  so  far  as  speaking  when  we  met,  and  at 
the  time  1 have  mentioned,  so  far  as  just  speaking 
and  moving,  in  passing. 
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MARY  CLARKE,  sworn . 

Examined  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q.  You  are  are  a married  woman,  Mrs.  Clarke  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  had? 

A.  Nine. 

Q.  Did  you  live  near  the  house  of  the  Prisoner 
at  the  bar,  at  Liverpool  ? — A.  I did,  Sir. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  same  street? 

A.  In  the  next  street,  King  street. 

Q.  You  keep  a public  house,  I understand? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Miss  Burns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  come  to  your  house  for  ale  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  W hen  did  you  first  begin  to  keep  a public 
house  ? — A.  In  October  last. 

Q.  Did  she  come  constantly  to  your  house  for 
ale,  Mrs.  Clarke  ? — A.  She  did,  Sir,  twice  a day. 

Q.  Was  . your  attention  at  all  called  to  Miss 
Burns’s  appearance,  Mrs.  Clarke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W hen  was  it  first  called  to  that  ? 

A.  I cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  auy  difference  in  her  ap- 
pearance ? — A.  I perceived  her  to  grow  larger. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  first  make  that  ob- 
servation upon  her  person  ? 

A.  Sojnctime  about  Christmas. 

Q.  Now  after  that,  from  time  to  time,  did  you 
observe  any  thing  about  her  size  ? 

A.  I perceived  her  still  to  grow  larger. 

Q.  When  was  she  last  at  your  house  before  her 
death? — A.  W ithin  a week  or  ten  dayso1 

Q.  You  know  she  died  on  the  tli'c1 
Of  March? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  What  was  her  appearance  to  you  when  you 
last  saw  her? — A.  She  appeared  to  be  pregnant. 

Q.  From  the  observations  you  made,  had  you 
any  doubt  upon  this  subject,  Mrs.  Clarke? 

A.  I had  not.  \ • 

Q.  The  last  time  you  saw  her  which  you  think 
was  within  a week  or  ten  days  before  her  death, 
how  did  she  appear  to  you  to  be,  in  point  of  ge- 
neral health? — A.  Pretty  much  as  usual. 

Q.  M hat  I want  to  know  from  you  is — did  she 
appear  to  be  in  health? — A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  Comparing  her  size  the  last  time  you  saw 
her  at  your  house  with  the  time  you  first  made  the 
observation  at  Christmas,  was  there  any  difference? 

A.  Yes.. 

Q.  What? — A.  She  appeared  a great  deal  larger. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Q.  You  began  to  keep  this  Public  house  in  Oc^ 
tober? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  acquaintance  with  Miss  Burns? 

A.  Only  as  a neighbour.'/  . , < 

Q.  Just  so — you  merely  knew  her  as  a neigh- 
bour coming  to  your  bouse  for  ale,  remaining  while 
it  was  drawn,  and  then  taking  it  away  ? 

A.  No  more. 

Q.  You  had  no  intimacy  or  acquaintance  at  all? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  No — she  remained  I take  it  for  gTanted  when 
she  came  for  the  ale  but  a very  little  while,  and 
then  went  away?— A.  Yes. 

ALICE  TELLET,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Q.  Mrs.  Tellet,  I believe  you  are  sister  to  the 
last  witness,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Miss  Burns? 

A.  Not  personally  before  the  first  time  she  came 
to  my  sister’s. 

Q.  Tell  us  when  that  was? 

A.  .1  think  it  was  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance the  beginning  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  month,  what  time  of 
the  year  was  it?— A.  The  latter  end  of  the  year. 
Q.  How  long  was  it  before  her  death? 

A.  i cannot  tell. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  Christmas? 

A.  Perhaps  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  W as  that  at  your  sister’  s? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W hat  before  she  kept  the  Public  house? 

A.  No  Sir,  after. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  her  size  at  that  time? 

A.  I did  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  particular  about 
her  size  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes,  1 thought  she  was  pregnant. 

Q.  How  long  was.it  after  your  sister  had  taken 
the  Public  house? 

A.  She  kept  the  Public  house  in  October,  and 
this  was  in  September. 

Mr.  Holroyd.  Then  it  could  not  be  after  that 
time  you  know — you  say  September. 

Witness . “ Oh  true,”— 1 meant  November . 

Q.  You,  at  that  time,  was  at  your  sister’s 

you  lived  there  then,  I believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Did  she  come  for  ale,  there  ?— A.  She  did. 

Q.  frequently  ? A.  Frequently. 

a * !r  s^e  cont^nue  doing  that  ? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  I don’t  know' — I cannot  justly 
say-— ^perhaps  about  a month  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  During  that  period,  did  you  make  any  ob- 
servations about  her  size  ? 
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A.  I did  r I perceived  her  to  grow  larger. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  her,  Mrs. 
Teliet  ? 

A.  Why,  I think  it  was  about  a week  or  ten 
days  before  she  died. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  see  her  before  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  observed  as  to  her 
size  ? — A.  1 observed  her  to  grow  larger. 

Q.  W hat  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  cause,  as 
far  as  you  could  judge  from  observation  ? 

A.  Her  being  pregnant. 

Q.  What  health  did  she  appear  to  be  in,  up  to 
that  time  ? 

A.  Pretty  well,  only  looking  pale  in  the  face. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet. 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  lady? A.  No. 

Q.  AT ere  you  a resident  in  your  sister’s  house  r 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  time? — A.  From  August. 

Q.  What,  in  the  public  house  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  ’Till  what  time  ? 

A.  ’Till  now — I’m  there  still. 

Mr.  Scarlet.  You  said  just  now,  she  only  took 
the  house  in  October. 

Witness.  The  public  house.  Sir.  - 

Q.  Then  you  meant  the  other  house  r — A.  Yres. 
; Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Miss  Burns, 

at  any  time  ? • > 

A.  None  at  all,  further  than  asking  her  how 

she  did. 

Q.*  No  particular  acquaintance ? 

\ No 1 never  spoke  to  the  lady  before.  . . 

Q.  You  had  no  acquaintance  at  all  wdth  her  ge- 
neral state  of  health? — A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  Yoti  thought  you  perceived  her  to  grow 
larger? — A.  Yes,  I did  Sir. 

JANE  NICKSON,  sworn.  , 

Ji  r)  i 11006  ;:,7'  ■; 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell. 

Q.  Mrs.  Nickson,  1 believe  you  are  the  mother 
of  a witness  that  has  been  examined — the  servant 
of  Mr.  Angus? A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  your  daughter  went  to  live  at  Mr.  An- 
gus’s, did  you  ever  go  there  ? A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  had  children  besides  your  other 
daughter  ? , 

A.  I have  had  twelve- 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miss  Burns  ? 

A.  Not  the  first  time  l went. 

Q.  No,  but  did  you  see  her  any  time,  when 
you  was  there  ? -A.  I saw  her  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remark,  with  regard  to 
her  size  and  person  ? x\.  1 did. 

Q.  What  was  that! 

A.  I thought  she  was  pregnant,  Sir. 

Q.  Had  she  the  appearance  of  a pregnant  wo- 
man ? A.  Yes,  Sir,  if  ever  I had. 

Q.  Then  it  was  your  opinion  that  she  was  preg- 
nant!  A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  you  saw  the  corpse? 

A.  Yes  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  passing  when 
Mr.  Angus  was  present — was  any  observation  made 
about  the  body? 

A.  No — nothing  but  about  the  salt. 

Q.  \\  ell — that  is  the  very  thing  I want  to  know  r 

A.  The  salt  was  to  be  laid  over  the  stomach  to 
take  the  swelling  down — The  body  seemed 

Q.  Then  you  sav  it  was  proposed  to  have  some 
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salt  laid  over  the  stomach,  to  keep  the  swelling 
down  ? — A . Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Angus  make  any  reply  ? 

A.  Sir,  it  was  the  Cook  that  was  trying  the  salt, 
and  she  said  there  was  not  a pewter"  plate  to  put 
the  salt  upon,  and  Mr.  Angus  made  answer  and 
said  there  was  a water  plate ; I remember  nothing 
more  but  that  he  said  he  wished  them  to  do  all 
they  could  do  for  her. 

Q.  W hat  was  it  that  you  were  saying  about  the 
appearance  of  her  person  at  that  time  ? " 

A.  I do  not  recollect  saying  any  thing. 

Q.  Well,  but  when  you  spoke  of  the  salt,  you 
ivere  mentioning  some  appearance  of  the  body  ! 

A.  W hy  nothing  Sir,  only  1 saw  her  when  she 
was  alive,  and  when  I saw'  her  dead,  1 thought 
within  myself  what  a state  she  had  died  in  ! 

3 .?•  i / * i a ijiH'liJJ*  • ? m iiffAfnoi  a f . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  \ ou  saw  the  corpse — now  do  you  think  she 
appeared  then  as  large  as  before,  during  her  life 
time?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  von  ever  been  present  on  a like  occasion 
before,  the  laying  out  of  a dead  corpse? 

A.  Never  except  of  my  own  children. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  salt  used  on  such  occasions  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  no  uncommon  tiling  in  such  cases,  1 
believe,  is  it?— A.  No,  I believe  not. 

Court.  1 thought  you  said  you  never  was  present 
on  any  such  occasion  ? 

A.  I have  seen  my  own  children. 

Court.  Was  any  salt  used  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  from  the  appearance  of  her  person  af- 
ter her  decease,  you  were  of  the  same  opinion  that 
you  were  before,  and  thought  she  was  then  preg- 
nant as  she  lay  dead? — A.  \es,  I thought  so. 
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MARY  PEAT,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Mary,  did  you  live  servant  with  Mr.  Angus? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  W hen  did  you  go  into  his  service  ? 

A.  It  is  about  twelve  months  ago,  Sir. 

Q • How  long  did  you  live  in  his  service? 

A.  Betwixt  two  and  three  months. 

Q.  Did  M iss  Burns  live  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q-  Were  you  the  only  servant  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  W here  was  Miss  Burns’s  bed  room  ? 

A.  On  the  same  landing  as  ours. 

Q.  W here  was  Mr.  Angus’s  bed  room  ? 

A.  Below. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember,  during  your  service 
getting  up  one  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W hat  was  the  cause  of  your  getting  up  ? 

A.  I was  awoke  out  ot  my  sleep  by  a dream. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  ? 

A.  I could  not  sleep. 

Q.  Were  you  frightened  or  disturbed  ? 

A.  Yes  I was  frightened. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  W hat  time  of  the  night  might  it  be? 

A.  I cannot  tell  the  hour. 

Q-  \Yras  it  dark? — A.  It  was  moonlight. 

Q.  You  went  into  M iss  Bums’  room,  I think  ? 
A.  She  wTas  not  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  she  was  not  there  ? 

A.  She  was  not  in  the  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  bed  side  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W ho  did  you  find,  then,  in  her  bed  ? 

A.  The  two  children  were  there. 

L 2 
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Q.  Di(Yshe  sleep  with  the  children  r 

A.  ith  two,  and  one  slept  in  the  crib. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  any  other  nights  during  vour 
service? A.  No. 

Court.  Did  you  make  any  further  enquiry  about 
her? A.  No. 

Court.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  night  or 
morning? A.  No. 

Court.  What  time  did  she  usually  go  to  bed  ? 

A.  1 always  went  to  bed  the  first. 

Court.  And  how  long  you  were  asleep  you  don’t 
know  ? -A.  No. 

Court.  And,  for  any  thing  you  know  to  the  con- 
trary, she  might  be  sitting  below  in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  It  was  moonlight  you  say — but  the  hour  you 
don’t  know? — A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  Bed  the  next  day? 

A.  Yes. 

Court. — What  Bed — her  Bed? — A.  Her  Bed. 

Q.  Well? 

A.  Two  or  three  mornings  I took  notice  that  the 
bed  had  no  crease  in  it. 

Q.  What  no  marks  of  a person  having  Iain 
there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bed  pressed  down  where 
the  children  lay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  the  other  part  of  the  Bed? 

A.  High  Up. 

Q.  That  you  observed  in  a morning? 

A.  Three  mornings. 

Q.  And  when  you  made  the  bed  you  observed 
these  appearances? — A.  Yes. 

Court.  You  saw  the  marks  where  the  children 
lay? — A.  Y^es. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  quit  the  ser- 
vic  ? — A.  Not  long  after. 


Q.  Did  you  go  away  immediately  ? . -y 

A.  No  1 did  not  go  immediately. 

Q.  Now  did  you  take  any  candlesticks  into  the 
parlour  at  night? 

A.  Miss  Burns  generally  took  a brass  candle- 
stick and  a tinder-box  when  she  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  she  take  them  up  stairs  with  her? 

A.  I never  saw  her  take  them  up  stairs — 4 al- 
ways went  to  bed  before  her. 

Court.  Then  how  do  you  know  she  took  them? 

A.  I took  them  into  the  parlour,  and  left  them 
for  her — 1 cleaned  the  candlesticks  sometimes. 

Q.  \\  hat  was  the  tinder-box  for? 

A.  1 suppose  to  strike  a light  with,  for  the  use 
of  the  children. 

Q.  Now  in  the  morning,  where  did  you  find 
the  tinder-box? 

A.  One  morning  I found  it  on  Mr.  Angus’s 
table  in  his  bed-room. 

Q.  And  the  candlestick,  where  did  you  find 
that? 

A.  With  the  tinder-box,  both  together  in  his 
bed  room. 

Q.  Where  were  they  upon  other  mornings? 

A.  One  morning  I found  it  upon  the  stairs,  and 
other  mornings  the  tinder-box  and  candlestick  were 
in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  seen  Miss  Burns  early 
in  the  morning  coming  out  of  any  bed  room? 

A.  No  Sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  where  the  prisoner’s  bed- 
room was — did  you  ever  see  anybody  in  the  morn- 
ing come  out  of  that  bed-room  except  Mr.  Angus? 

A.  She  used  to  go  for  milk  to  Everton  every 
morning,  and  she  generally  went  up  into  his  bed- 
room before  she  went. 
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Q.  Dill  you  see  her  come  out  of  his  bed-room? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross^.raiiuned  Jnj  Mr.  Copping, 

Q.  1 his  moon-light  night  you  were  speaking  of, 
you  had  gone  to  bed  before  Miss  Burns  and  Mr. 
Angus,  as  you  constantly  did ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ou  were  awoke  by  a dream  which  terrified 
vou? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  \\  hy,  with  respect  to  going  into  Mr.  An- 
gus s room,  there  was  no  secret  about  that — did 
you  see  her  take  the  children  there? 

A.  I never  saw  the  children  there. 

Q.  But  she  used  to  go  constantly  before  she 
went  for  milk  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  this  tinder-box,  sometimes  you 
found  it  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one  morning  you  found  it  on  Mr.  An- 
gus’s table? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Whether  Mr.  Angus  had  taken  it  for  any 
purpose,  you  cannot  tell  at  all? — A.  I cannot. 

Q-  as  to  this  bed — you  used  to  assist  Miss 
Burns  in  making  the  beds? 

A.  She  used  to  assist  me,  Sir. 

Q-  Well,  she  used  to  assist  you — now,  for  any 
tiling  you  know,  she  might  have  made  up  the  bed. 
before  you  came  into  the  room  ? 

A.  I don’t  know — perhaps  she  might. 

Q.  But  you  never  said  any  thing  to  her  upon 
the  subject  did  you?— A.  No,  Ineverdid. 

Court.  The  two  children  lay  in  the  bed  with 
her,  did  they? — A.  Yes,  and  one  in  the  crib,  Sir. 

Court.  There  was  no  place  in  the  bed  separated 
for  them  was  there? — A.  No. 

Court.  They  all  slept  together  ■ — A.  Yes. 


REV.  JOHN  V AUSE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Q.  I believe,  Mr.  \ ause,  you  live  in  Liverpool? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  You  are  a Clergyman  there  ? A.  1 am. 

Q-  Now,  Sir,  do  you  remember,  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  March,  calling  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Angus, 
the  Prisoner  at  the  13ar  ? 

A.  I do,  perfectly. 

Q.  Y hat  time  in  the  morning  was  it  you  called? 

A.  1 called  just  before  the  morning  service. 

Q.  Y liich  begins  about  eleven,  1 believe  ? 

A.  A quarter  beiore  eleven. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  then,  Sir? 

A.  Not  the  first  time  1 called. 

Q.  I believe  you  left  a message  that  you  wrould 
call  again  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  call  again,  Sir? 

A.  1 did.  Immediately  after  the  morning  ser- 
vice was  over,  I called  again  at  Mr.  Angus’s  house 
and  saw  him. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  vou, 
Mr.  V ause — what  part  of  the  house  was  he  in  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  small  parlour  on  the  left  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  some  reports 
you  had  heard? A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  they  were  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Y ill  you  state  them  ? 

A.  1 told  him  that  some  very  unfavorable  re- 
ports were  in  circulation,  as  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Hums — and  that  I felt  it  my  duty,  having  known 
him  for  so  many  years,  to  acquaint  him  with  them. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him,  Sir! 

A.  1 believe  before  I left  Eton  ; certainly  for 
the  last  nine  years. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  what  you  told 
him  ? 

A.  lie  said,  not  having  any  suspicion  of  the  ne- 
cessity, he  certainly  entertained  no  idea  of  the  pro- 
priety of  an  investigation. 

Q.  Did  he  shew  you  any  paper,  Mr.  Yause, 
that  he  said  he  had  received  ? 

A.  He  then  gave  me  a paper,  which  was  a note 
from  Dr.  Rutter. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  upon  that  ? 

A:.  He  said,  under  all  circumstances,  it,  per- 
haps, was  as  well — it  was  very  fortunate  he  had 
then  two  servants— it  might  have  happened  when 
he  had  only  one ; and  said  that  the  proposed  en- 
quiry should  have  every  facility  that  he  could 
give  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  he  appeared  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  He  certainly  was  affected  very  much. 

Q.  Did  he  discover  that  by  any  thing  but  his 

words? -A.  I believe  he  was  in  tears,  and  he 

sighed  deeply. 

Q.  Well,  Sir,  what  further  passed  ? 

Av  1 believe,  in  th  'mean  time,  the  servant  came 
iu  to  take  the  wash  stand  away;  he  ivas  shav- 
ing and  dressing  when  I went  in ; when  she  had 
taken  them  away,  1 asked  him  when  this  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  had  taken  place. 

Q.  W hat  did  he  sav  ? 

A.  He  said  “ on  Saturday,” — the  preceding  day. 

Q.  The  words,  “ preceding  day,”  are  your  own 
words? A.  Yes. 

Q.  lie  said  Saturday  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  on  that  ? 

A.  My  answer  was — no,  1 understood  it  was  on 
Friday.  v 

Q.  Any  thing  further? 
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A.  The  morning  on  which  we  walked  together 
from  the  Athenaeum. 

Q.  You  said  so,  did  you  ? — A.  I said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  else  at  tnat  time  ? 

A.  He  immediately  rang  the  bell. 

Q.  Who  answered  the  bell  1 

A.  Nickson,  the  younger  servant,  1 believe  it  was. 

Q.  What  passed  when  she  came  in  ? 

A.  Mr.  Angus  asked  her  on  what  morning  Miss 
Burns  died  \ she  said — on  Friday. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  the  prisoner  was  at  that 
answer  ? , • . 

A.  The  prisoner  was,  as  I before  stated,  con- 
siderably affected,  and  he  said,  “ lam  so  bewil- 
der’d and  bedeviFd  that  1 don’t  know  what  is  come 
Over  me.” 

Q.  Is  that  an  expression  you  have  heard  him 
use  on  other  occasions  ? — A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  upon  that 

A.  1 asked  him  how  long  she  had  been  ill 

Q.  But  before  that,  did  any  thing  further  pass 
about  her  being  with-child  ? 

A.  1 stated  to  him  that  he  must,  indeed  he  did, 
know  the  nature  of  my  call,  which  was  certainly  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  character 
to  the  world,  and  that. I might  be  the  means, 1 hoped, 
of  vindicating  that  character — I asked  him  if  he 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Burns  was 
withchild, 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  reason  for  asking  that 
question  ? 

A.  I don't  recollect — I certainly  should  not  have 
asked  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reports  which 
were  then  in 'circulation. 

Q.  Did  you  so  express  yourself 5 / 

. m » 
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A.  I told  him,  in  the  first  instance,  what  reports 
were  in  circulation. 

Q.  But  was  it  on  that  account  only,  or  did  you 
communicate  to  him  those  reports? 

A.  I did,  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  that  question  ? 

A.  lie  said  he  had  not  any  idea  that  she  was 
with-child. 

Q.  What  then,  Mr.  Vause  ? 

A.  1 asked  him  how  long  she  had  l>een  ill. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  since  Wednesday. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  further  then  ? 

A.  He  said  he  never  thought  her  in  danger,  for 
jf  he  had,  he  certainly  should  not  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Bigham’s  on  the  Thursday. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Bigham  related  to  him  ? 

A.  1 believe  so  : And  at  the  same  time,  in 

a most  affectionate  manner  indeed,  he  said  “ poor 
thing  ! she  lay  upon  the  sofa,  there  ; — 1 never  hurt 
her  by  will,  thought,  or  deed.”  1 said  1 thought 
not ; and  from  what  had  passed,  I believed  not — 
that  it  1 had  thought  otherwise,  1 would  not  have 
come  there  for  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  other  question  then  ? 

A.  1 asked  him  what  her  complaint  was. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  said  a violent  vomiting  and  bowel  com- 
plaint. 

Q.  Any  thing  further  said  then  ? 

A.  I said  might  it  not  be  probable,  it  ccrtainlv 
was  possible,  that  she  might  have  been  quacking 
herself,  or  taking  some  improper  medicine. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to'  that  ? 

A.  He  said  it  could  not  he. 

Q.  What  then,  Mr.  Vause? 
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A , I ought  to  state  the  reason  why  I asked  the 
question — l mentioned  to  him  that  1 knew  lie  had 
a medicine-chest  in  the  house. 

Q.  When  he  said  that  could  not  be,  was  any 
thing  further  said  ? 

A.  I asked  him  if  he  himself  had  given  her  any, 
and  his  reply  was,  “ she  had  a black  puke  ; seven 
drops  of  laudanum,  one  night ; and  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  another.” 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  very  expression  he 
used  about  the  black  puke? 

Q.  file  words  were  that  she  had  a black  puke 
and  seven  drops  of  laudanum  one  night,  and  ten 
drops  another. 

Q.  Now  repeat  your  question  to  him  if  you 
please? 

A.  I asked  him  if  he  himself  had  given  her  any 
medicine. 

Q.  lie  himself  having  said  before  that  it  could 
not  be  the  case  that  she  had  taken  any  thing  her- 
self?— A.  Yes,  that  1 have  before  stated. 

Q.  Well  Sir — did  you  ask  him  about  medical 
advice? 

A.  I asked  him  if  he  had  called  in  any  assist- 
ance— he  replied  he  had  offered  to  do  so — Mr. 
Park,  or  Or.  Traill. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Park? 

A.  A surgeon  of  great  eminence  in  Liverpool; 
and  who,  1 understand,  has  always  attended  the 
family. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  she  said  when  she  declined 
that  offer  ? 

A.  He  said  he  had  offered  to  call  in  Mr.  Park, 
or  Dr.  Traill,  but  that  the  deceased  declined  it, 
alledging,  that  they  could  do  her  no  good. 

m 2 
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Q.  I believe  you  came  to  his  house  again  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day? — A.  I did,  Sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? 

A.  I think  it  must  have  been  betwen  two  and 
three. 

Q.  And  what  room  was  he  in  then? 

A.  In  the  same  room  in  which  I had  left  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Cook  coming  in  and 
doing  something  to  the  fire? 

A.  The  cook  came  in,  and  I think,  as  she  was 
brushing  the  hearth,  she  muttered  to  herself,  hear- 
ing footsteps  of  people  over-head,  that  they  were 
making  too  much  of  it,  it  was  quite  needless. 

Q.  The  Prisoner  was  then  present? 

A.  lie  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  that? 

A.  I felt  indignant  at  the  remark,  and  told  her 
that  nothing  could  be  needless  when  the  innocence 
and  the  honour  of  her  master  were  so  nearly  and  so 
tenderly  concerned. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Angus.say  any  thingthen  Mr.  Yause? 

A.  He  said  to  the  cook  ; you  remember  that  1 
went  out  several  times  that  morning. 

Q.  Was  the  morning  mentioned? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  the  cook  say? 

A.  “ Several  times — seven  or  eight/’ 

Q.  What  was  said  then  ? 

A.  I went  out,  hesaid,  whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Did  he  sav  any  thing  more  ? 

A.  lie  d irected  the  cook  to  tell  me  what  she 
knew  about  the  business. 

Q.  Whftt  did  the  cook  say  ? 

A.  She  said,  when  she  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  six  o’clock — 

Q.  Did  she  mention  what  morning  ? 

A'.  No — she  did  not  think  Miss  Burns  was  so 
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well,  for  she  did  not  go  into  the  kitchen  and  stir 
about  as  usual. 

Q.  Did  she  say  any  thing  farther,  Sir? 

A . She  said,  that  she  complained  of  excessive 
thirst,  and  that  she  had  asked  for  some  beer. 

Q.  1 believe  you  made  some  observation  upon 
that,  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  it  was  ? 

A.  I did — 1 asked  her  whether  she  thought  it 
proper  to  give  her  beer  at  that  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  whilst  Miss  Burns  was  laboring  under  the 
complaints  which  1 understood  she  did. 

Q.  \\  hat  did  she  say  in  answer  to  that? 

A.  She  said,  she  had  given  her  beer  and  plenty 
of  gruel  besides. 

Q.  What  further  did  she  say  ? 

A.  She  said  that  for  her  own  part  she  never 
thought  her  so  very  ill ; The  other  servant  all  along 
had  said  she  thought  she  never  would  get  better, 
but  she  herself  had  thought  otherwise. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  more  pass  before  she  left  the 
room  ? , 

A.  I don’t  recollect  that  there  was  any  thing 
else. 

Q.  Now  when  she  had  left  the  room,  did  you 
make  any  remark  to  the  Prisoner  about  any  uten- 
sils you  observed  in  the  room  ? 

A.  1 observed  nothing  in  the  room. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  more  passed  ? 

A.  I observed  to  him — “ it  is  a singular  expres- 
sion, the  word  necessary” — (This  1 said,  alluding 
to  his  remark  that  he  had  left  the  room  when  it 
wras  necessary)  and  he  said  that  whenever  delicacy 
required  him  to  leave  the  room  he  had  done  so. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  further  then  ol  what 
she  died  ? 

A.  lie  said,  he  made  no  doubt  that  she  was  re- 
tiring into  the  other  room  having  seen  him  asleep 
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that  she  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him,  and  that  she 
"Las  going  from  delicacy  into  the  other  room,  for 
the  chamber  pot  was  beside  her. 

Q.  Before  he  had  said  that — did  he  say  of  what 
she  had  died  ? 

s‘aid5  that  he  supposed  she  must  have 
died  m a fit — that  her  complaint  was  the  fluor  al- 
bus,  under  which  she  had  long  laboured,  and 
which  had  weakened  her  excessively. 

Q.  Now  in. the  course  of  that  afternoon  did  you 
ask  him  any  thing  ab6ut  the  black  puke?— A.  I did. 
Q-  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  was? 

A.  [ asked  him  what  he  meant  by  puke. 

Q.  What  was  your  expression,  do  you  recollect? 
A.  I asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the  black 
puke,  I believe. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  answer? 

A.  He  said  vomit. 

Q.  1 hen  did  he  do  any  thing  ? 

A.  He  went  to  a small  Book-case  that  was  in 
the  room,  and  took  down  an  English  book  which  I 
think  was  a translation  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copaeia,  and  he  said  he  did  know,  or  ought  to  know' 
the  composition  and  decomposition  of  medicine. 

Q.  W hat  did  he  say  further  then  ? 

A.  lie  said,  the  preceding  week,  that  she  had 
complained  of  being  ill,  and  that  he  had  given  her 
some  Tartar  emetic — that;  he  had  given  the  servant 
girl  also  some,  the  same  night,  but  that  it  did  not 
take  effect;  as  he  supposed,  because  lie  had  huff, 
it  a lofig  time  in  the  house. 

Q.  Hid  any  thing  more  material  pass? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  that  it  aid. 

Q.  Now',  when  did  you  see  him  again  ? 

A.  I saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  follow  in  o 
Tuesday.  b 
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Q.  You  called  upon  }iim,  I believe,  at  iiis  house? 
A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  about  his  ser- 
vant's examination  ? 

A.  1 said,  l understood  that  his  servants  had 
stated,  that  he  was  not  out  on  the  Friday  morning, 
and  [ called  to  his  recollection,  a conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  us  that  morning-* — 
he  said,  “ you  are  perfectly  right,  (as  to  the  con- 
versation, 1 mean)  but  might  it  not  be  Thursday.” 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Vause  ? 

A.  1 said,  I verily  did  believe,  and  most  solemnly 
did  believe  that  it  was  Friday  morning,  but  that  1 
would  not  take  upon  myself  to  swear  it. 

Q.  That  you  told  him? A.  Yes. 

Court..  1 don’t  sfee  the  application  of  this. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  My  Ford,  I will  state  it 
— Your  Lordship  knows  it  was  proved,  that  he  was 
in  bed  from  six  in  the  morning  till  nine,  on  Thurs- 
day— now,  the  Prisoner  himself,  has  cross-ex- 
amined, to  shew  that  he  was  not  out  on  the  Fri- 
day, but  that  it  was  on  the  Thursday. 

Q.  W hether  it  be  Thursday  or  Friday  morning, 
Mr.  Vause,  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it,  that 
you  met  him  ? 

A.  It  was  before  breakfast ; we  returned,  I dare 
say,  before  eight  to  our  own  houses. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  Athenaeum  you  met  him  ? 

A,  Yes,  I met  him  at  the  Athenaeum,  and 
walked  home  with  him — we  had  very  frequently 
done  so. 

Q.  How  long  might  you  be  together,  that  morn- 
ing, in  She  whole  ? 

A.  1 suppose,  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Can,  or  can  you  not,  now,  from  any  circum- 
stance fix  the  mornine:  ? 
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A.  From  a variety  of  circumstances,  which  I 
have  learned  from  others  I can,  but  from  myself, 
1 would  not  take  upon  myself  to  swear  that  it  was 
Friday  morning,  but  I am  possitive  it  was  not 
Thursday. 

Q.  Why  are  you  positive  that  it  w^as  not  Thurs- 
day ? 

A.  I had  not  been  out  on  Thursday  morning, 
for  1 had  not  been  very  well  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  about  the  me- 
dical investigation  ? 

A«  I told  him,  1 understood  from  the  examina- 
tion, that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  a fetus  must 
have  been  very  recently  extruded  from  the  uterus? 

Q.  What  did  the  Prisoner  say  to  that  ? 

A.  He  said  that  it  was  very  unaccountable ; that 
he  himself*  was  very  ready  to  be  examined,  when- 
ever they  would  call  upon  him  ; and  that  they 
had  his  servants  to  examine,  who  could  tell  them 
whether  they  had*1  either  heard  or  seen  a child  in 
that  house. 

Q.  Any  thing  else,  Sir  ? 

A.  They  might  have  her  clothes  there,  for  their 
inspection — he  hud  concealed  nothing,  nor  did  he 
' mean  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remark  to  him  about  the 
size  of  Miss  Bums  ? 

A.  I said  I understood  thatJMr.Cheyne  hadbeen 
drinking  tea  with  him  a few  days  before,  and  had 
remarked  that  Miss  Burns  wTas  very  large. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  it  was  very  true  and  that  his  Brother- 
in-law  Mr.  Bigham  had  remarked  it  also. 

Q.  Any  thing  further  about  Mr.  Bigham  ? 

A.  I dou’t  remember  that  he  said  any  thing 
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T1  • r ‘ 1 | • , more  than  that  lie  had  re- 

marked  it  also,  adding  that  he  had  mentioned  it 
to  Miss  Burns  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  her  answer  ? 

said  s/le.  had  complained  very  much  of 
, and  that  she  imputed  her  increase  of  size  to 

U\which.  she  had  P^ited  her  flannel 
petticoat  over  her  waist. 

,r<9‘  y°U  I,Tiake  an*v  remai’h  upon  that  being 
different  from  what  he  had  told  you  before? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

the  bla^r? SaJ'  any  *hinS  ‘°  him  tfie“ 

•A,‘  ^es’  1 did~ 1 said  I was  very  uneasy  lest  I 
iTught  have  misunderstood  him  about  the  black 
puke,  arid  l requested  him  to  explain  himself. 

Q.  W hat  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Ills  answer  was,  he  meant  to  say  not  that 
. the  puke  he  had  given  was  black,  but  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  which  she  had  thrown  up 
which  were  either  first  black  and  then  green,  or 
first  green  and  then  black,  I don't  exactly  recollect 

someardef~'thiat  hC  Had  given  her  that  morning 
some  Castor  oil  in  some  spirit,  which  had  come  up 

immediately— He.  said,  that  what  he  had  given  her 

I'Tth?  H 6 rCfnS u"'eek  ; and  that  meant 

°f  thc  stomach 

liinielf  len  U1  understantl  you  right  he  explained 

r had  TS  n0t  thal  the  puke  which 

J fd  oJven  h.er  "as  l»lack,  hut  that  the  contents 

black Which  She  had  ‘h«wu  up  were 
Castor  o'iV?  d'at  lie  had  afterwards  given  her  some 

A That  he  had  given  her,  that  morning,  some 
Castor  oil  m spirit.  N 5 


Q.  That  was  the  only  emetic  ? 

A.  The  emetic  I before  mentioned — the  tartar. 

Q.  And  that,  he  had  given  her  the  week  prece- 
ding her  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  same  night  that  he  had  given  it  to 
the  other  servant. 

Q.  You  said,  he  mentioned  he  had  given  her  a 
little  Castor  oil  in  spirit  that  morning';  which  morn- 
ing do  von  mean  ? 

A.  1 understood  the  morning  of  her  death. 

Q.  V-  hat  was  the  expression  ? 

A.  That  he  44  had  given  her  some  Castor  oil 
that  morning,” — so  1 understood.  I will  not  be 
positive  as  to  his  saying  44  that  morning,”  but  he 
certainly  said  he  had  given  her  some  Castor  oil 
in  spirit,  which  had  come  up. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  he  possitiVely  mentioned, 
when  he  had  given  her  that  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  that 

morning. 

Q.  And  it  came  up  immediately  ? 

A.  It  came  up  immediately. 

Court.  He  did  not  say  what  the  first  emetic  was 
that  he  had  given  her  the  week  before  ? 

A.  Yes  my  Lord,  some  tartar  emetic. 

Mr.  Holroyd.  He  gave  her  the  preceding  week 
some  tartar  emetic,  and  on  the  morning  of  her 
death,  as  the  witness  conceives,  he  gave  her  some 
Castor  oil  in  spirit. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  known  Mr.  Angus  for 
nine  years  at  least  ? — A.  1 have. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him, 
shortly  before  that  period  you  have  been  speaking 
of? 
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A.  I had  not  been  in  his  house  for  several 
months  but  I was  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  lady,  Miss  Burns  ?* 

A.  I did. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  called  on  Mr.  Angus  was 
on  the  Sunday  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  A ou  stated  that  at  that  time,  when  vou  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  Miss  Burns’s  death,*  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  agitation,  and  great  confusion? 

A.  In  a most  affectionate  agitation,  if  I may  so 
express  myself.  J 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  you,  that  the  agitation  he 
seemed  to  suffer  was  from  an  affectionate  regard 
for  her  ?-— A.  It  did.  h 

Q.  His  expressions  concerning  her,  were  of  the 
tenderest  sort — full  of  tenderness  and  regard  for 
her  ?— A.  They  were.  8 

Q*  ,^?u  havie  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
your  differing  about  the  day  on  which  Miss  Burns 
died,  whether  it  was  Saturday  or  Friday,  and  that 
he  rung  the  bell  for  the  servant,  to  ask  her  what 
day  she  died.  Now  don’t  you  recollect,  Mr.  Vause, 
that  before  he  said  she  died  on  the  Saturday,  he  at 
first  said  it  wras  on  the  Friday. 

A.  I believe  he  might  say  so. 

Q.  And  then  on  your  saying  that  it  was  on  the 

wT?  t°U  WfFe  °Ut  t0Sether>  don’t  you  recol- 
lect that  he  said  no,  it  was  not  on  the  morning 
that  I was  out?  6 

A.  No,  he  did  not  say  that— -but  a doubt  arising 
as  to  the  morning,  he  rang  the  bell  and  enquired 
of  the  servant, 

Q.  And  the  doubt  was  whether  it  was  upon 
the  morning  that  he  was  out  with  you? 

A.  The  doubt  was,  whether  it  was  Friday  or  Sa- 
turday, in  his  mind. 

N 2 
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Q.  Now,  there  were  two  servants  in  the  house, 
who  knew  the  morning  on  which  she  died? 

A . Of  course.* 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Vause,  he  never  could  have  meant 
to  deceive  you  as  to  the  day  she  died? 

A.  I am  sure  he  did  not. 

Q.  Therefore  I would  ask  you,  at  that  time, 
supposing  him  to  have  made  any  mistake  as  to  the 
day,  whether  you  could  possibly  impute  it  to  any 
design  to  deceive  you? 

A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  And  with  respect  to  the  Friday,  you  state 
that  although  you  believe  that  was  the  day  you 
met  him  at  the  Athenaeum,  vet  vou  will  not  take 
upon  yourself  to  swear  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Vause,  might  it  not  be  on  the 
Wednesday — will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say 
that  it  could  not  be  on  the  Wednesday. 

A.  It  could  not. 

Q.  Now  we’ll  suppose  it  might  be  on  the  Fri- 
day; supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  it  must  have 
been  between  seven  and  eight — 1 will  first  ask  you 
if  that  was  the  usual  time  of  your  meeting  at  the 
Athenaeum  ? — A . Most  generally. 

Q When  you  did  meet  him  there,  did  he  stay 
the  usual  time? — A.  1 fancy  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  perceive  in  his  manner,  in  his  con- 
versation, or  in  his  appearance,  any  thing  different 
from  his  ordinary  address? 

A.  I certainly  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  and  he,  Sir,  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  there  frequently  in  the  morning,  do 
you  not  conceive  it  very  possible,  that  in  the  agi- 
tation of  mind  he  was  afterwards  in,  that  he  might 
have  been  out  and  not  recollect  it  ? 

A.  It  is  very  likely. 
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befee  deranged  in  his  i^eUeet  **“  **»/ 
A.  1 do. 

iwv^gS^iSSB£& 

stances^ attending  this  Snel^d/affii,.^  C'rCUm- 
knowing  Mr  Anwia  „ i * •’  . lr’  ,u^  ^ went 

tance,  to  rescue  him  f ”,  ° lofng  an  ac<l™"- 

as^ia^ra^ete 

tegrity?  Y u ln  thc  ltles*  you  entertained  of  his  in- 

th^JusTv^hrtfmost0fuHUanday  mornin?’  left 

iioopn^  „ iiii-  niost  *UH  assurance  of  his  in 
XtTd^'  1 belleVC  stated>  - « left  the  house 

noon,  when  yoiTsaw  Mie^T  I^ri0(}~-Un,lay  after- 
vour  first  ex-imin-h  ; ’ k ^°°k  1,1  tlie  Parl°ur— in 

you  were  statin^  ther  o ^ ^ ^earne^  *ri(?U(,>  vvhen 

place,  you  made  n which  ,hen  t°ok 

^owiyZn7oulrJ  thG  ?X^ssion>  “ you 

‘ * u(-n  as  vv  as  necessary/’ fiy 
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that,  I take  it  for  granted,  you  meant  to  say  out 
of  one  room  into  another?-A.  Exactly. 

Q.  You  don’t  understand  him  to  have  said  that 
he  had  ever  given  her  more  than  one  emetic . 

O*.  And  that  was  the  tartar  emetic  that  was 
<nven  the  week  preceding  her  death  to  the  mai 

servant?— A.  To  the  maid  servant. 

- , , ' -1 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Q.  You  were  mentioning  that  it  could  not  be 
upon  the  Wednesday  morning,  that  you  met  him 
--why  could  it  not  have  been  on  that  morning  ? 

A.  I was  not  out,  either  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  before  breakfast. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  I am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  When  he  mentioned  her  having  taken  a black 

puke*,  what  was  the  expression—? 

F Mr.  Scarlet.  My  Lord,  1 must  really  object  to 

this I have  not  cross-examined  about  that,  and 

the  question  is,  therefore,  irregular. 

Court.  You  have  made  so  much  confusion,  be- 
tween the  black  puke,  the  emetic,  and  the  tartar, 
that  1 declare  it  is  almost  unintelligible. 

Mr.  Scarlet.  Why,  my  Lord,  it  there  is  any 
doubt  upon  that  subject,  1 should  certainly  wish 
to  have  the  privilege  of  enquiring  into  it,  in  my 

cross-examination . . 

Mr.  Vause.  He  never  in  the  morning  made  use 
of  the  word  “ take.’’ 

Court.  Did  you  understand  it  so  at  the  time, 

that  she  had  taken  it  ? 

A I understood  it  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Scarlet.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  a 

doubt  about  it  ? 
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A.  I certainly  had  afterwards. 

Q.  And  I believe  he  told  you,  lie  meant  the 

contents  of  the  stomach? 

• /V  xT^laf  vTas  0n  tbe  d'uesday  morning. 
a Sir’y°u  haye  stated  to  us,  a little  while 

imrm  16  WaS  0n  th?  Sun<%>  when  you  called 
fri  ,n  a state  ot  considerable  agitation,  and 

from  the  manner  you  have  described  it,  I suppose 
Re  was  m great  perturbation  ? 1 1 

A.  He  was  certainly. 

. ^ovv’  p!r’  I "iU  ask  you,  whether  in  the 
stateof  mind  in  which  he  was,  you  conceive  him 
have  expressed  himself  in  so  clear,  and  intelliei- 

bI  . a mannf’  as  t0  leave  no  doubt  upon  your  mind 
as  to  what  he  meant—  J 

A.  By  no  means— for  had  that  been  the  case  I 

should  not,  ot  course,  have  made  any  further  en- 
fj  u i ry . 

Court.  Mr.  Vause,  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
I understand  you  right,  in  this  conversation,  about 

odvTheC_  ‘ "i1’6  WaS  a,n  €metic  Siven  to  some- 
body  the  preceding  week— on  the  Saturday— who 

servant"  g'Ve'\  ‘V?  “l?  deCeased’  °r  t0  the  maid‘ 
servant.-— — A.  To  both,  my  Lord. 

A\Lmru  Thejn’  arte,nvards’  on  the  day  Miss  Burns 

in  • fle  Sa^Vhe  iad  £*ven  her  some  Castor  oil 
n spirit,  and  that  that  came  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Court.  Then  what  he  meant  by  the  black  puke 

S,7>  explained  yet,  unless  he  nX  to 
rerer  to  the  emetic  tartar  ? 

of  Ae?om^gined  “ referrinS  to  the  “toents 

Ca^7oil?VTh*PrdUCed,by  the  tartar’  orby  the 

l.  The  Castor  oil,  I suppose,  is  not  pro- 
per y an  emetic — when  he  spoke  of  a black  puke, 
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was  he  referring  to  what  was  discharged,  on  the 
morning  of  her  death,  or  to  what  was  discnaiged 
a week  before  ? 

A.  I understood  what  lie  meant,  when  he  ex- 
plained himself  on  the  Tuesday  ; that  by  the  black 
puke,  he  meant  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  din- 
ing her  illness,  that  they  were  black. 

'Court.  Well,  now  I think  1 understand  you. 

Dn.  GEORGE  COLTMAN,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q.  Dr.  Coltman,  you  are  a Physician  at  Liver- 
pool?— A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  called  upon  to  attend 
the  wife  of  the  Jailor  at  the  Borough  Jail  in  Liver- 
pool ? 

A.  The  wife  of  the  Jailor  had  been  my  patient 
some  time  before  my  last  visit,  which  took  place 
after  the  imprisonment  of  the  prisoner. 

Court.  When  was  your  last  visit,  Sir? 

A.  About  the  :30th  March,  I think,  my  Lord. 
Q.  The  prisoner  was  then  in  custody,  Dr.  Colt- 
man? . 

A.  lie  waS — 1 accidentally  saw  him  in  the  little 

rborri  that  looks  out.  to  the  street  from  the  prison. 
Q.  Had  you  been  previously  acquainted  with 

him? — A. .Yes,  Sir.  * 

Q.  Did  von  enter  into  conversation  with  him. 
A.  After  the  usual  salutation,  and  enquiry  about 
bis  health,  l informed  him  that  a horrid  impression 
Had  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Public,  by  an 
event,  my  Lord,  that  had  lately  taken  place  in  his 
family;  to  which  lie  replied,  u l am  innocent,  and 
as  mv  own  servants  have  said  nothing  against  me, 
why' am  1 detained  here— why  am  l not  confronted 
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with  my  enemies?”  My  reply  to  that,  was,  my 
Lord,  “ you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  put 
such  question  or  questions,  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  them,  before  you  are  either  committed 
or  released.” 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  about  what  was 
stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  deceased? 

A.  “It  is  said,”  I observed  to  him,  “ that  Miss 
Burns,  the  deceased,  has  been  poisoned,  and  that 
she  had  ?.  child,  and  that  strong  marks  of  her  being 
poisoned  were  exhibited  in  the  stomach,”  and  also, 
my  Lord,  that  “ there  were  indubitable  proofs,  from 
the  examination  of  the  Uterus,  of  recent  child-birth 
— to  which,  my  Lord,  he  answered — “ Sir,  with  re- 
spect to  the  first,  I never  gave  her  any  thing 
stronger  than  Castor  oil,  which  could  not  poison 
her,  and  as  to  her  having  had  a child,  that  is  im- 
possible, for  she  was  always  an  object  of  my  very 
great  care,  attention,  and  assiduity.” — These  words 
were  very  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  at  the 
time,  very  strongly. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  why  it  was  impossible? 

A.  Because  she  was  always  an  object  of  his 
very  great  care,  attention,  and  assiduity. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  else  said  besides  that? 

A.  Nothing  that  1 recollect — “ Did  you  call  in 
any  of  the  faculty,  Sir,”  I said,  “ in  order  to  pre- 
vent suspicion,  and  to  remove  all  responsibility 
from  yourself?”  His  answer  was,  “ I frequently 
desired  her  to  have  somebody,”  and  I think  he 
mentioned  “ Mr.  Park  and  Dr.  Traill” — if  I mis- 
take not,  these  w’ere  the  two;  but  “ that  she  al- 
ways replied,  or  said,  I will  not  have  any  body, 
for  what  good  can  they  do  me,”?  or,  for  “ they 
can  do  me  no  good,”  I believe,  my  Lord,  was  the 
exact  expression. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember,  at  that  time,  his  saying 
any  thing  about  his  children  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir — As  for  his  children,  on  the  subject 
of  medicine,  he  said  he  never  gave  them  more 
than  a grain  or  two  of  Calomel  at  a dose. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  that  time  his  saying 
any  thing  on  the  subject  of  sleeping? 

. A.  1 remarked  to  him,  “ you  have  told  me  that 
you  don’t  sleep  well,”  and  I think  he  replied, 
“ lightly  or  slightly  for  a considerable  time  past.” 
“ How  happened  it  then,”  I said  u that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  to  shake  and  to  jolt  you,  in 
order  to  awake  you  when  the  servants  found  yon 
in  the  apartment  of  the  deceased. 

Q.  What  was  his  answer? 

A.  “ 1 cannot  say — I cannot  account  for  it,” 
was  his  answer. 

Q.  We  are  told  Miss  Burns  died  on  the  Friday 
* — on  that  Friday  did  you  see  the  Prisoner  at  the 
Bar? A.  I believe  I did. 

Q.  At  what  part  of  the  day,  and  where  ? 

A.  At  the  usual  time,  a few  minutes  before  se- 
ven o’clock,  before  the  steps  of  the  A then  mum. 

Q.  In  the  morning  ? 

A.  In  the  morning;  when  the  Prisoner,  my 
Lord,  took  me  by  the  hand  very  heartily. 

Q.  What  is  your  reason  for  believing  it  was  Fri- 
day morning  ? 

A.  Because  the  day  following,  when  I was  at 
Mr.  Loxham’s  house,  the  report  of  what  had  hap- 
pened was  mentioned,  and — 

Court . That  conversation  enables  you  to  fix  the 
day  ? — A.  It  does,  my  Lord. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  this,  Dr.  Coltman,  that  the 
morning  before  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Loxham  was  the  morning  on  -which  you  had  seen 
the  Prisoner  ? A.  I do  believe  it. 
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Q.  A little  before  seven  ? A.  Yes. 

Q-  At  what  hour  is  the  news  room  opened  ? 

A.  It  is  regulaily  opened  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  regularly  closed  at  ten  at  night. 

Q.  Do  you  frequent  the  news  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  I was  one  of  the  first  of  the  pro- 
prietors. * r 

Q.  Then  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  Sir,  whe- 
ther it  ever  opens  a little  before  six  ? 

A.  iSo,  Sir,  never. — I myself  have  been  on  the 
committee,  and  have  always  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  rights  and*  privileges  of  the 
Master  of  the  Coffee  Room* 

Mr.  JAMES  CHEYNE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell. 

Q.  Mr.  Cheyne,  I believe  you  are  a merchant 
m Liverpool  ? 

A.  Iam  an  Insurance  Broker. 

Q.  You  have  known  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  I 
am  informed  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him,  at  all  ? A.  Yes.  ‘ ^ 

Q.  So  much  so  as  to  have  dined  at  his  house? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  deceased  in  her  life  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Sir,  at  any  time  shortly 
before  her  death,  and  how  long  before,  dining  at 
the  I risoner’s  house  wheq  Miss  Burns  was  there  ? 

A.  About  a week  or  ten  days  before  her  death, 

I drank  tea  there. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Miss  Burns  for  some  time 
before  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  her,  Sir  ? 

0 2 
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A.  Some  years  before. 

Q.  Now,  having  known  her  some  years  before, 
did  you  observe  any  thing  in  her  appearance  that 
attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  Sha appeared  to  me  to  be  larger  than  usual. 

Q.  In  her  person? A.  In  her  person. 

Q.  Did  it  lead  you  to  any  conclusion  ? 

A.  It  lead  me  to  suppose  she  was  with  chile}* 

Q.  At  that  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Altered  from  her  former  state  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  conceive  how  far  she  might  have 
been  gone  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not  form  any  opinion  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  in  company  with 
the  Prisoner  some  months  ago,  when  there  was  a 
conversation  respecting  a lady  at  Liverpool  ? 

A.  About  the  end  of  last  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  conversation  ? 

A.  Respecting  a young  lady,  that  had  gone  to 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Q.  W as  it  supposed  that  she  had  gone  in  a state 
of  pregnancy? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  observations  were  made  upon  that  cir- 
cumstance ? 

A.  Mr.  Angus  said  the  man  who  was  guilty  of 
such  a thing,  had  acted  very  improperly. 

Q.  In  what  did  you  understand  him  to  mean, 
that  he  had  acted  improperly? 

A.  In  having  got  the  lady  with  child. 

Q.  What  did  he  add  then  ? 

A.  He  supposed  it  was  possible  to  have  given 
her. something,  I understood  him  to  say,  to  carry 
it  off. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  more  ? 

. A.  He  said,  if  she  was  a woman  of  that  kind, 
she  might  have  been  pleased  without  exposing  her 
character. 
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Q.  What  reply  did  you  give  to  that,  Sir  ? 

A.  Supposing  he  meant  something  to  be  admin- 
istered to  carry  the  child  off,  1 said  that  1 should 
have  conceived  it  murder. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  reply  to  your  observation  ? 

A.  He  said  those  things  were  generally  done 
under  the  idea,  or  at  so  early  a period,  that  it  was 
not  supposed  to  have  life. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  present  at  this  conver- 
sation besides  yourself,  Sir? — A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  sometime  ago  ? — A.  Last  Year. 

Q.  You  thought  no  more  of  this  conversation, 
till  you  heard  of  this  matter? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not  a serious  conversation  between 
you  and  him  ? 

A.  I did  not  think  he  meant  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  He  said  the  man,  that  could  bring  the  lady 
into  the  condition  that  was  represented,  must  have 
been  a villain  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  speaking  of  the  young  lady — 
you  have  known  her,  and  drank  tea  with  her  in 
the  house,  and  of  course  have  observed  her  person, 
I believe  she  was  very  pale  and  sallow  ? 

A.  Always  was  so. 

JEREMIAH  STEELE,  morn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Q.  Mr.  Steele,  I believe  you  are  a Miniature  and 
Portrait  Painter  at  Liverpool? — A.  I am  Sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
the  Prisoner  ? — A.  About  a year  and  half. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  supping  at  Doctor  Traill’s 
house  at  Liverpool,  one  evening  last  winter,  when 
Mr.  Angus  came  in  ? — A.  I do. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time  about  Christmas,  I don’t 
know  the  time  exactly. 

Q.  \\  hether  it  was  a little  before  or  after  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  that. 

Q-  VVras  Doctor  Traill  shewing  you  any  books  of 
Anatomy  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q Was  there  any  drawing  of  female  figures  ? 

A.  There  were. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  look  at  them? — A.  He  did. 

0-  Did  he  make  any  remark  w hen  he  looked  at 
them  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  skilled  in  Anatomy  and 
Physic. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  Surgeons  of  A- 
frican  ships  ? 

A.  Yes — hesaicl  he  had  instructed  several  young 
persons,  had  made  them  doctors,  and  had  got  them 
situations  on  board  of  African  ships. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a particular  drawing  of  a 
dissection? A.  Ido. 

Q.  Of  what  part? A.  Of  the  womb. 

O.  Did  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  look  at  that  ? 

A.  He  did  : — he  said  “ if  I touch  a certain  part, 
namely,  the  mouth  of  the  womb — ” 

Q.  Did  he  say  with  what? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  mention  the  instrument 

he  said  by  touching  a certain  part  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  it  would  cause  an  abortion. 

Q.  Dr.  Traill,  1 believe,  was  looking  then  at 
some  other  figures  ? A.  He  was. 

Q.  On  that  observation  being  made  by  the  Pri- 
soner, did  Dr.  Traill  say  any  thing  ? 

A.  Dr.  Traill  looked  upwards  with  astonish- 
^ ment  that  the  Prisoner  should  know  it. — He  said 
it  was  a secret  given  to  him  in  a most  secret  way, 
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and  that  they  were  sworn. never  to  use  it  but  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  to  save  a patient’s  life. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  say  any  thing  farther  about 
having  communicated  it  to  any  one  ? 

A.  He  said  he  had  told  one  of  those  young  men 
that  he  had  sent  out  with  an  African  ship"  the  secret 

Court.  I thought  Dr.  Traill  observed  it  was  a 
secret  ? 

A.  \ es,  my  Lord,  he  did,  and  expressed  his 
surprize  that  Mr.  Angus  should  know  it. 

Q.  Was  it  in  answer  to  that  that  the  Prisoner 
said  he  had  taught  it  to  some  young  man  ? 

A.  No,  I rather  think  he  directed  his  discourse 
more  to  me  than  Dr.  Traill,  and  said  he  had  taught 
the  secret  to  one  ol  those  young  men,  and  that 
he  believed  he  had  made  an  improper  use  of  it. 

Ci  oss-exatmned  by  l\Ir.  Toppwcr. 

Q.  This,  I suppose,  was  a sort  of  subject  which 
you,  as  a portrait  painter,  know  nothing  about  > 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Men  who  turn  their  minds  to  medical  pur- 
suits don  t consider  it  as  a great  secret. — Perhaps 
you  don’t  know  how  that  is  ? 

A.  Dr.  Traill  expressed  himself  so. 

Q.  Now,  though  Mr.  Angus  mentioned  this,  he 
condemned  the  use  of  it,  did  he  not,  savin*  he 
had  taught  it  one  of  the  young  men  whom  he°had 
sent  on  board  an  African  ship,  and  he  believed  he 
had  made  an  improper  use  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  a conversation  which  took  place 
without  any  reserve,  between  you  and  him,  meeting 
together  in  the  evening,  at  supper,  and  Dr.  Traill 
shewing  you  some  figures,  the  conversation  on  this 
subject  was  introduced  in  the  wav  you  mention  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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# . c r t y g- 

Mr.  HENRY  GLOVER  MOORE,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Prisoner  r 
A.  1 can’t  positively  say  how  long,— -lour,  five, 
or  six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  ? 

A.  I was. 

i Q.  Did  you  know  Miss  Burns  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  half  sister  to  Mrs.  Angus. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  some  time  ago,  so  long  ago 
as  two  or  three  years,  having  any  conversation  with 
the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  upon  the  subject  of  a 
lady,  said  to  be  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  IIow  long  ag°  ? , , 

A.  I cannot  state  how  long,  about  two  or  thre& 

years,  perhaps  more. 

Q.  State  the  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  the  Prisoner  ? 

A.  I cannot  state  all  the  conversation,  I can 

only  state  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Was  any  mention  made  of  her  pregnancy  ? 
A.  I have  no  doubt  there  was,  of  hei  supposed 

pregnancy.  . ....  3 

Q.  Yes— and  upon  that  what  did  he  say  i 
A.  That  he  thought  they  had  made  the  matter 
too  public,  and  that  it  might  have  been  got  over 
much  easier  without,  at  home. 

Q.  flow  ? 

A.  1 supposed,  by  a miscarriage,  but  it  is  so  long 
}Jcro,  that  1 do  not  recollect  precisely  what  was 

said.  x 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  about  a twelve- 
month ago,  having  a conversation  fipon  the  same 
subject  with  him  ? , , , 
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■ A.  Within  a twelve- month.  ■ 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  of  your  conversation 
with  him  then  ? 

A.  We  were  walking  from  the  Athenaeum  to- 
wards home,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  pregnancy  of  another  ,young  lady,  who  was 
said  to  be  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  he  say  upon  that  ? 

A.  That  if  she  had  come  to  him,  that  “ he  could 
have  kissed  her  (I  am  not  sure  whether  he  made 
use  of  the  word  kiss,)  and  could  afterwards  have 
got  her  rid  of  her  burden,  without  Jaeing  so  pub- 
lic a disgrace  to  her  friends,  and  at  less  expence.” 

Q.  Did  he  then  say  how  this  burden  was  to  be 
got  rid  of? — A.  By  miscarriage. 

Court.  Did  he  say  so? 

A.  From  what  I could  gather;  it  is  so  long  ago, 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  I can  recollect  the 
conversation  exactly,  fori  never  expected  to  have 
been  brought  here  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Moore,  do  you  remember  in  Au- 
gust, last  year,  being  out  rather  late  one  night  ? 
you  were  returning,  I believe,  from  a late  party  ? 

A.  1 was. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  returning  home  ? 

A.  From  twelve  to  one. 

Q.  About  twelve  at  midnight,’  you  mean? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  moonlight? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  very  bright  ? — —A.  Extremely. 

Q.  Now,  was  your  road  home  by  Trinity  "Place  ? 

A.  It  was  on  one  side  of  Trinity  Church  yard. 

Q.  And  going  home,  did  your  road  pass  the 
Prisoner’s  house  ? 

A.  It  was  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  I could  see 
the  Prisoner’s  house,  the  front  of  it  perfectly  plain. 
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Q.  Was  your  attention  at  all  called  to  the  par- 
lour window  ? A . \ es. 

Q.  How  was  it  ? 

A.  The  lower  sash  was  up,  and  the  blind  also 
open. 

Q.  Could  you  see  any  one  moving  within  ? 

A.  At  that  time,  I thought  1 saw  somebody,  but 
I was  not  quite  sure  ; 1 then  turned  back,  and 
went  down  a passage  that  goes  at  the  back  of  his 
house,  and  also  of  Mr.  Lawson’s. 


Q.  Did  you  then  pass  the  Prisoner’s  house  ? 

A.  t then  passed  the  very  front  of  his  house. 

Q.  Had  you  then  a complete  view  of  the  par- 
lour window,  that  was  open  ! 

A.  A complete  view,  as  I came  to  the  very  front 
ot  it,  within  four  or  five  yards  where  they  were 
sitting. 


Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  then  ? 

A.  1 saw  the  hair  of  a persons  head  the  moment 
when  I came  tp  the  door,  close  to  the  place  where 
the  window  was  open  ; and  on  mv  passing  Mr.  An- 
gus raised  his  head. 

Q.  t oil  Id  you  then  distinctly  see  who  it  Was? 

A.  I then  saw  Miss  Burns,  and  Mr.  Angus,  sit- 
ting close  together.  ' 


Q:  Describe  the  situation  in  which  you  first  saw 
them  ? 

A.  I merely  saw  his  back  first. 

Q.  But  how  was  his  head  with  respect  to  her’s? 

A.  T heir  faces  to  each  other — I was  not  so  near 
as  to  see  whether  they  absolutely  touched,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  he  w as  giving  her 
a ki3s. 

C ourt.  \ ou  are  to  tell  us  what  you  saw,  and 
what  yPu  can  speak  to  positMtf,  not  what  you 
have  any  doubt  about. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  arm  ? 


A.  His  right  aim  was  either  upon  her  shoulder 
or  bosom. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  round,  or  how? 

A.  It  was  round — his  right  arm  was  upon  her 
right  shoulder  or  breast. 

Q.  Round  her  neck? A.  Yes. 

Court.  Were  their  faces  close  together? 

A.  I cannot  speak  to  that,  my  Lord.  . , 

Q.  Now,  a few  days  before  the  death  of  Miss 
Burns,  did  you  happen  togo  to  the  Prisoner’s  house? 

A.  Not  a few  days  before — it  was  at  the  latter 
end  of  February. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  house? 

A.  I went  into  the  house, 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  there? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  parlour  with  him?. 

A.  I went  into  the  parlour  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miss  Burns  there? 

A.  I saw  Miss  Burns  there. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  her  figure? 

A.  I did,  most  minutely. 

Q.  Upon  that  minute  observation,  what  struck 
you ! 

A.  That  she  was  in  a state  of  pregnancy. 

Q.  Did  she  go  to  the  Cupboard? — A.  She  did. 
Q.  \\  as  her  arm  raised  at  all? 

A.  1 believe  both. 

Q.  Then  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
her  body? 

A.  I had,  more  plainly  than  before. 

Q.  \\  hat  was  the  appearance? 

A.  It  confirmed  me  still  more  strongly  in  mv 
former  opinion. 

Q.  Of  her  being  in  a state  of  pregnancy? 

A.  Yes.  ' 
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Q.  What  state  of  health  was  she  in  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Extremely  good. 

Q.  And  her  spirits r A.  Very  good. 

C ross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  You  thought  her  in  extremely  good  health 
at  that  time? A.  Extremely  good. 

Q.  Better  than  you  had  seen  her  before? 

A.  Full  as  well. 

Q.  She  did. not  look  at  all  pale. 

A.  She  looked  rather  florid;  it  was  just  after 
dinner. 

Q.  She  looked  florid,  occasioned  you  thought 
by  her  dinner?  ° 

A.  I thought  so  at  the  moment. 

Q.  That  made  her  look  so  extremely  well? 

A.  Perhaps  it  might. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  observe  any  thing  in  her  figure 
except  that  her  waist  was  rather  large? 

A.  I thought  she  was  larger  in  front  than  I had 
ever  seen  her  before. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man? A.  I am. 

Q.  Not  a medical  man? A.  No. 

Q.  So  the  window  was  open — the  blind  remov- 
ed— a fine  moonlight  night,  and  both  exposed  to 
the  view  ot  yourself,  and  any  other  person  that 
passed  that  way?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  candles  in  the  room?— A.  No  candles. 

> W ?iat  did  you  mean  by  the  window  bein<r 
open.  A.  That  the  sash  was  up. 

Q,  And  a window  which  looks  into  a public 
^ 1 1 cct  r 

A It  is  not  exactly  so— there  is  the  church 
which — 

Q.  Hut  it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  you,  who 
were  passing,  you  say, -at  a considerable  distance! 
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A.  I saw  it  at  a considerable  distance— I was 
suspicious  that  somebody  had  got  into  the  house, 
and  1 went  round  to  see  whether  it  was  the  case  or 
not.  I thought  the  watchman  had  been  extremely 
negligent,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  1 went 
round. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  what  he  said  about  a lady  at  the 
Isle  of  Man,  either  in  the  first  or  second  conversa- 
tion you  don’t  distinctly  recollect? 

A.  I cannot  speak  positively  to  the  words  he 
made  use  of,  but  only  to  the  substance  of  the 
conversation. 

Q.  Well  then — you  don’t  recollect  it  ? 

A.  Oh,  I never  forgot  it,  it  made  a strong  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  ? 

Q.  Yet,  strong  as  the  impression  was,  you  don’t 
exactly  recollect  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  the  Words — but  l can  well 
remember  that  it  was  about  a lady,  and  that  he  in- 
timated she  might  be  relieved  from  her  burden. 

Q.  But  by  what  means,  you  won’t  take  upon  you 
to  state? 

A.  He  did  not  mention  any  means. 

REV.  JAMES  GILDART,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Mr.  Gildart,  you  have  known  the  Prisoner, 
Sir,  for  some  years  ? 

A.  I have,  Sir,  had  a knowledge  of  him,  but  not 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Sir,  having  a conversation 
with  him  some  time  ago,  respecting  a lady,  whe- 
ther she  was  married  or  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  Sir,  when  was  that  conversation  ? 

A.  ft  was,  in  theyear  180 1,  as  near  as  lean  fix 
it,  by  some  other  circumstances.'  " 
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; Q.  Now,  Sir,  he  so  good  as  to  tell  us,  what  that 
conversation  was  ? 

A.  1 he  conversation  turned  upon  a supposed 
concealed  marriage — 1 said  clandestine  marriages 
were  not  safe,  tor  that  in  a short  time  they  might 
produce  fruits. 

Q.  What  was  his  reply  to  that  ? 

A.  11  is  reply  was,  that  he  was  studying  medi- 
cine, and  he  could  assure  me  that  those  kinds  of 
effects  might  be  prevented.  I don’t  know  the  words, 
but  1 clearly  understood  that  to  be  his  meaning — 1 
cannot  inform  you  the  precise  words  which  he  used. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  substance  ot  them? 

A.  That  he  had  studied  medicine,  and  could  as- 
sure me  that  those  kind?  of  effects  might  be.pre- 
vented. 

■ Now,  Sir,  what  did  you  say  upon  that? 

A,  1 replied,  that  such  conduct  was  worse  than 
murder.  1 do  not  recollect  what  he  said  more,  but 
he  added  something  in  a general  way,  about  the 
.study  of  medicine. 

0.  You  say — he  said  something  more  about  me- 
dicine speaking  in  a general  way,  but  you  cannot 
recollect  precisely  what  it  was? — A.  No. 

Cross-(’.va))unc(I  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Q*  This  was,  I think  Mr*  Gildart,  four  years 
ago,  in  1804,  that  you  had  this  conversation  with 
Mr.  Angus? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  introduced  this  subject  about  clandes- 
tine marriages,  and  remarked  that  you  thought  they 
were  not  safe,  as  a short  time  might  lead  to  a dis- 
covery—and  his  answer,  you  say,  was,  that  lie  was 
studying  medicine,  and  that  as  matter  of  science, 
he  could  assure  you,  those  effects  might  be  pre- 
vented ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q,  He  told  you  that  as  what  he. had  gathered 
from  the  science  he  was  studying  ? — A.  Yes. 

PETER  CHARNLEY,  sworn. 
Examin'd  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cocke ll. 

Q.  Mr.  Charnley,  I understand  you  formerly 
lived  at  Liverpool? — A.  I did  Sir. 

Q.  You  live  now  elsewhere? 

A.  1 live  at  Liverpool  in  the  winter. 

Q.  You  have  retired  from  business? 

A.  1 have,  Sir. 

Q.  When  you  lived  at  Liverpool,  was  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar? 

A.  Yes,  I was. 

Q.  Was  you  intimately  acquainted  with  him? 

A.  Some  years  back — rather  intimately. 

Q.  Now  have  you  ever  had  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Angus  upon  particular  subjects? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  we  were  intimate — and  as  his 
Counting-house  was  over  mine,  when  1 had  a lei- 
sure hour  I used  to  go  and  chat  with  him. 

Q.  You  must  inform  us  the  subject  of  these 
conversations? 

A.  A variety  of  matters — but  upon  one  occasion 
the  subject  turned  upon  girls  being  withchild. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  relate,  without  my  asking  you,  what 
passed  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  knew  how  to  prevent  it — that 
he  had  an  instrument  which  he  would  shew  me, 
which,  by  introducing  into  the  womb,  and  letting 
in  the  air  as  he  termed  it,  would  prevent  the  child 
coming  forwards — as  1 understood. 

Q.  Did  he  say  so? 

A.  I understood  it  to  be  in  that  wav. 

Q.  Did  he  shew  vou  any  instrument? 

A.  He  did. 
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Q.  Could  you,  if  you  saw  any  thin?  like  it.  re- 
cognize  it?  * 

A.  I perhaps  might — I could  describe  it  in  my 
own i idea— it  made  a very  great  impression  upon  me 
at  the  time;  it  was  a long  tube,  I.  think  silver;  a 
slide  ran  through  it,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
three-edged  dart,  very  sharp. 

Q.  Well— and  that  instrument,  used  as  you  have 
said,  would  do  that? 

A.  1 don't  remember  any  thing  that  he  said  to 
me  when  I ooked  at  it — I only  just  took  it  in  my 

hands  and  looked  at  it 1 observed,  that  to  do 

such  a thing  was  a great  sin— he  replied,  the  sin 
lay  in  taking  away  life,  but  not  in  preventing  it. 
i hat  is  all  I know. 

(An  Instrument  is  handed  to  the  Witness). 
Witness.  It  was  something  like  this,  but  you 
will  observe,  Gentlemen,  that  being  many  years 
ago,  though  it  made  a strong  impression  upon  me 
yet  as  I never  expected  to  be  asked  any  questions 
in  this  place,  relative  to  that  conversation,  I can- 
not pretend  to  state  every  thing  that  passed.  It  is 
a painful  task  to  me,  a very  painful  one,  indeed, 
to  come  forward  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  my  duty,  and  I assure  you  it  is 
lar  from  being  a pleasant  one,  to  ask  you,  whether 

any  mention  was  made  about  any  connection  of 
his  own? 

- Rea%»  I don’t  particularly  recollect 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  Well,  Sir,  I won’t  press 
jou.  r 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  is  this,  Sir? 

A.  It  may  be  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 
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THOMAS  RICHARDSON, 


sworn . 


Exammed  by  Air.  llolroyd. 

Q.  Mr.  Richardson,  I believe  you  are  a Cutler 

and  Surgeon’s  Instrument-maker,  at  Liverpool? 

A.  Yes.  ' r 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Prisoner? 

A.  1 have  known  him  eight  or  nine  years  myself 

though  he  did  not  know  me. 

? beIieve  y°u  used  to  be  in  the  employ  of 

Mr.  Lloyd? A.  I was.  J 

Q.  VV as  he  used  to  come  to  Mr.  Lloyd’s  shop? 

A.  frequently.  - r 

Q.  And  from  that  circumstance,  you  became 
acquainted  with  him  first?— A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  him  coming  to  your 
shop  any  time  in  March  last? 

believe,  Sir,  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
■March,  but  I will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  long  it  might  be  before 
Miss  Burns  s death  ? 

A Why,  as  mentioned  publicly,  I judge  it  must 
have  been  about  a fortnight  before,  or  perhaps  ra- 
ther  more.  r 

Q.  What  did  he  come  to  vour  shop  for? 

A.  To  have  an  Instrument  sharpened. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  Instrument  was  it? 

A.  I judged  about  ten  inches  long,  it  might  be 
longer  or  shorter,  with  a trocha  point — a Ihree- 
edged  point. 

Q.  Should  you  know  it  again  ? (shews  one  to  the 
witness. ) 

^ bis  was  not  it ; but  it  is  exactly  like  it,  and 
1 don  t think  I could  describe  the  difference  be- 
tween  raem: 

Q 
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Q.  What  did  he  desire  you  to  do  with  that  in- 
strument? 

A.  I was  to  make  it  uncommon  keen — 1 took 
the  liberty  to  mention  to  Mr.  Angus,  that  2 thought 
I could  make  it  to  answer  his  purpose  better,  il  he 
would  tell  me  the  utility  of  it. 

Q.  M hat  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said  it  was  merely  to  bore  his  children’s 
ears. 

Q.  Is  it  a fit  instrument  for  that  purpose? 

A.  Not  at  all,  it  would  rather  abuse  the  ear 
than  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  you  make  instruments  for  the  purpose 
of  boring  ears? A.  1 have  made  several. 

Q.  Look  at  that?  ( the  witness  takes  it  and  exa- 
mines itj. 

A.  That  is  exactly  one  for  piercing  children’s 
ears  with. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
points  of  the  two? 

A.  The  one  nearly  resembles  a stocking  needle, 
and  the  other  has  a triangle  point. 

Q.  With  three  sharp  edges? A.  Acs. 

Q.  And  that  would  hurt  or  wound  the  ear? 

A.  It  would  make  a hacking  wound. 

Q.  Did  you  sharpen  it.  according  to  his  orders? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  it  gave  him  satisfaction  when  1 
had  done  it — 1 did  it  myself,  Sir. 

Q.  Well,  Sir,  l suppose  he  took  it  away  with 

him  ? 

A.  He  did: — I charged  him  nine-pence,  and  he 
rather  hesitated,  and  said  it  was  too  much. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Q.  He  had  no  particular  acquaintance  with  yon. 
but  came  to  you,  as  a Cutler,  to  do  this  ? 

A.  You  are  right,  Sir. 
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JOHN  STEEL  E,  sworn. 

R cammed  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q.  Mr.  Steele,  you  are  a Druggist  at  Liverpool? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  \Y  here  do  you  live? A.  In  Pool  lane. 

Q.  1 believe,  Sir,  you  are  partner  with  Mr. 
Oakes? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Prisoner  coming  to 
your  shop,  and  when  ? 

A.  \ es : about  six  weeks  before  he  was  taken 
into  custody. 

Q.  VV  hat  did  he  ask  for  ? 

A.  He  asked  had  we  any  Oil  of  Savin — I said 
we  had— He  asked  the  price  of  it,  and  1 told  him 
it  was  five  shillings  per  ounce. 

O.  VVrhat  said  he  to  that  ? 

A.  He  remarked  it  was  very  dear,  and  hesitated 
some  tune  respecting  the  price.  He  said  if  it  had 
been  cheaper  he  would  have  had  half  an  ounce; 
but,  as  it  was  so  dear,  he  would  only  take  a quar~ 

iti,  and  it  it  was  good,  that  would  answer  his 
purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a quarter  of  an  ounce ? 

A.  I did,  Sir;  1 weighed  him  two  drachms. 

Q.  \\  hat  did  you  put  it  into  ? 

A.  A phial  which  he  brought  with  him. 

0-  Did  you  observe  the  cork  ? 

A.  I did  not  take  particular  notice  of  the  cork. 

Q-  t ou  did  not  ? 

A.  No:  It  was  his  phial,  and  I believe  when 

he  brought  it  it  had  a cork  in  it. 

Q*  \ou  put:  it  into  the  phial  ? A.  i did. 

1^.  lie  took  it  away  with  him? 

A.  Yes;  he  put  down  eighteen  pence,  and  re- 
cerved  three  pence  back,  and  then  went  away 

Q i 
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Q.  Now  what  is  Oil  of  Savin — is  it  poisonous  ! 

A.  I always  considered  it  as  such. 

Q.  As  a Druggist,  you  must  know  ? 

A.  No — not  from  any  experiments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  will  cause  abortion  r 

A I do  not,  except  from  information  ; I have 
h^ard  so,  but  1 do  not  know  it  for  a certainty. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  thing  on  the  subject? 

A.  My  information  is  from  the  Materia  Medica. 

Q.  Is  it  your  practice  to  sell  it  to  women  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q Why? 

A.  Why  because  we  are  suspicious  they  may 
make  an  improper  use  of  it  ? 

O.  Do  vou  give  it  to  men  that  are  strangers  to 
you  ? A.  No. 

Q.  The  Prisoner,  then,  was  no  stranger  to  you  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a phial  being  produced 
by  Upton,  the  Constable  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  upon  the  cork  ? 

A.  “ Oleum  Sabine.” 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  was  that  the  phial 
you  have  seen  before? — A.  I believe  it  is. 

Q.  What  did  the  phial  contain  then,  when  he 
produced  it  to  you  1 

Mr.  Topping.  This  is  not  the  way  ot  examin- 
ing into  that;  you  must  do  this  when  Upton  the 
Constable  is  called  ; that  will  be  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Raine.  Well,  well,  Mr.  Topping,  I will 
wave  it,  then,  it  is  not  material. 

Court.  It  don’t  seem  to  me  very  material  to  en- 
quire now  what  the  phial  contained,  and  besides 
the  question  is  improper  to  be  put  in  this  stage  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  My  Lord,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, we  will  call  l pton  directly. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  common  course  of  business 
in  the  public  shop  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  This  was  an  article  which  other  people  buy, 
otherwise,  of  course,  you  would  not  have  had  d 
to  sell? A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  I presume  it  is  not  always  bought  for  impro- 
per purposes  ? 1 

A.  I should  suppose  not. 

Q.  It  is  used  constantly  by  the  medical  people 
who  frequent  your  shop,  as  a medicine  ? 

A.  I very  seldom  sell  any. 

Q-  But  it  is  a medicine  ? A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  is  poisonous  ? 

Court.  You  will  have  some  medical  people,  I 
suppose,  by  and  bye,  who  will,  most  likely,  ’be 
able  to  tell  you  the  properties  more  particularly. 

JOSEPH  UPTON,  sworn 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  Head  Constables  at  Li- 
verpool ! A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  at  the  Prisoner’s 
house  on  the  28th  March  last  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Prisoner  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  day  following,  I believe,  you  took  him 
into  custody  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  directions  from  the  Co- 
roner to  search  the  house? A.  I did 

K'  rv!,  What  A'  For  the  body  of  a child. 

Q,  Did  you  make  a very  minute  search  for  the 
body  of  the  child  ? 

A.  I searched  the  house  through — privy — and 
every  where. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  the  object  of  your 
search  . 


.A.  No,  I was  not  able  to  find  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar 
delivering  any  keys  to  Mr.  Bigham  ? 

A.  1 was  present  at  the  time. 

Court.  That  was  on  the  28th,  I suppose  ? 

A.  On  the  29th,  my  Lord. 

Q*  Did  you  go  into  the  cellar  of  that  house  ? 

A.  1 did. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  clothes  from  any  body 
there? A.  From  Ann  Hopkins. 

Q.  Have  you  got  those  clothes  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Vv  hat  are  they  ? 

A.  One  shift — one  flannel  pelt  moat— a pair  of 
womens  cotton  stockings,  a pair  ot  bandages  that 
were  tied  together  at  each  end,  and  a piece  ot  flan- 
nel, Sir,  was  amongst  them. 

Q.  You  have  them  here,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  Yt&,  Sir. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Produce  those  things. 

(Witness  brings  out  a box.) 

Q.  Now,  before  you  produce  those  clothes,  tell 
my V Lord,  and  the  Jury*  whether  they  are  in  the 
same  state  in  which  you  received  them  trom  Ann 
Hopkins? 

A.  They  are  not  in  the  same  state,  because  they 
were  verv  wet  and  bloody  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  has  any  thing  been  done  with  them  ? 

A.  Nd,  Sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  very  wet — and  what  else 
at  that  time  ? A.  Bloody. 

(Witness  opens  the  box,  and  takes  out  a handkerchief. 

K'hich  he  unties , and  produces  the  clothes.) 

Q.  Vi  hat  are  the  first  things  ? 

A.  These  are  the  bandages  i found,  they  were 
pinned  together  at  each  end,  with  this  piece  of 
tape. 
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Q.  What  is  the  next  ? 

A.  1 his  is  a shift— and  this  is  a flannel  petti- 
coat, Sir — and  here  is  a pair  of  stockings, 

(Skews  the  things.) 

Court.  W » ell  I suppose  he  need  not  shew  them 
any  longer  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockcll.  No,  my  Lord,  (to  the 
witness)  Pat  them  away.  ' 

Q,  You  have  told  my  Lord  and  the  Jury,  that 
the  1 risoner  at  the  Bar,  in  your  presence,  gave  Mr. 


Bigham  some  kevs? — A.  Yes. 


9'  ^°vv.’  did  you  go  with  Mr.  Bigham  upstairs? 

A.  L did,  _ 

Q.  Into  what  room  did  you  go  with  Mr  Bior. 
ham  ? . 6 

A.  Into  Mr.  Angus’s  bed  room,  as  it  was  de- 
scribed to  me  to  be. 

Q.  V\  as  there  a cupboard  in  that  bed  room  ? 

A.  There  was  a place  that  he  called  his  ward- 
r°‘^  ; A*  contained  a great  quantity  of  bottles. 

W-  VV  ho  unlocked  that  wardrobe? 

A.  Mr.  Bigham. 

Q.  When  it  was  unlocked,  what  did  you  find  in 

u • A.  A vast  quantity  of  bottles. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  bottles  ? 

A.  1 have  got  them  here,  Sir. 

Q.  Hare  you  got  a bottle  marked  “ Poison  Bot- 
Be,  there  ? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Produce  it. Are  the  bottles  in  the  same 

state  m uhich  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ward- 
robe?  A.  Yes,  they  arc. 

Witness  produces  the  bottle. 

Q I mean  as  to  each  bottle?— A.  Yes,  they  are. 

, . at  ^°Ble  in  the  same  state  in  whiefi  vou 
took  it  from  the  wardrobe  ? 

A.  I delivered  it  to  Dr.  Rostock  for  his,  inspec- 
tion, and  it  is  as  I received  it  from  him. 
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- Q . ■ What  is  that  bottle  marked ' 

A.  “ Poison  Bottle/’  -** 

Q . Now,  have  y^Hi  any  other  bottles — two  Others 
marked  “ Jacob’s  water?”  *' 

V A.  I had,  Sir,  but  I gave  them  to  Dr.  Bostock 
v for  his  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  them  back? 

A.  No,  Sir* 

Q.  But  that  marked  “ Poison  Bottle”  you  didr 
A.  I did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other? 

A.  There  is  another  marked  “ Oil  of  Savin,” — 
the  letters  are  rather  defaced. 

• Q.  That  was  all  you  took  from  the  wardrobe? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

^ a,  v h- »*•'>'  ‘y-i  •'  ' •* 

JOHN  STEELE,  called,  again. 

-ii'Z'.  Examined,  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Steele,  look  at  that  bottle,  and 

tell  us  what  the  mark  is  upon  it  ? 

A.  ol.  sab. — It  is  an  abreviation  of  the  Latin 

name  for  Oil  of  Savin. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  contents  of  that  bottle, 

and  tell  me  what  they  are  ? 

A.  1 believe  it  to  be  Oil  of  Penny-royal. 

Q.  Was  it  that  kind  of  bottle,  Sir,  in  which 

• you  gave  him  the  Oil  of  Savin  ? 

A.  I believe  it  to  be  the  bottle. 

..  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q,  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  the  bottle 
that  induces  you  to  be  so  positive  ? 

A,  It  is  the  same  size  of  a bottle. 
q!  Aye,  but  it  is  a very  common  sort  of  a bot- 
tle, you  know  ? 

A.  It  is. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  sold  him  such  a one? 

A.  i\o,  no,  he  brought  it  with  him. 

7;  ^9*  i?U  S(dd  bbn  od  win  in  a bottle  like 
that? — A.  Yes. 

JOSEPH  UPTON,  Examination  continued. 

Did  7OU  find  other  bottie  marked  like 
that  JS  on  the  top,  in  the  wardrobe?— A.  Not  any. 

V-  Hid  you  find  a case  of  surgical  or  any  other 
description  of  instruments,  in  the  wardrobe? 

• there  was  a case  of  instruments  but  I did 
not  bring  them  with  me. 


Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Q.  Then  your  directions  were  to  make  the  most 
diligent  and  minute  search  ? A.  Yes. 

A*  l did  takeit  f°r  granted  y°u  obeyed  them  ? 

Q.  And  you  neither  found  what  you  was  look- 
mg  for  nor  any  trace  of  it?— A.  I did  not. 

O.  1 think  you  say  you  was  in  the  house  of  the 
Prisoner,  on  the  twenty  eighth  ?— A.  Yes. 

V-  He  was  then  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  following  day  too  ? 

A.  The  following  day  too. 

on  V2«h  ?-AC  Y°eser’S  InqUeSt  **  ^ heM 

Q.  And  after  the  inquest  had  been  held  the  Pri- 
soner was  there  the  following  day  when  you  were 
d. reeled  to  apprehend  him  ?— A.  He  was  7 

tv  m „He  madefno  resistance,  I believe,  nor  difficul  - 
ty  in  the  w ay  of  your  searching  ? 

. „ F,e  'vas  ■“  custody  when  I searched  the 
house  on  the  29th. 

9:  And  you  say  you  have  had  possession  of  those 
arttcles  you  found  in  the  wardrobe,  except  when 

you  delivered  them  to  Dr.  Bostock  ? A Yes 
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Q.  Have  you  never  delivered  any  of  the  articles 
to  anyone  but  Dr.  Bostock  ? — A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  The  clothes,  I think  you  say  Ann  Hopkins 
gave  you  in  the  cellar  ? 

A.  Yes;  she  pointed  them  out. 

Q.  And  you  took  them  and  have  possession  of 
them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Court.  Have  you  brought  all  the  bottles  which 
you  found  m the  wardrobe  ? 

A.  All  but  two,  which  1 gave  to  Dr.  Bostock, 
and  those  were  marked  “ Jacob’s  water.” 

Court.  Did  you  find  any  other  medicines  in  the 
wardrobe,  except  liquids  in  the  bottles  ? 

A . No,  my  Lord. 

Court.  No  salves  or  any  think  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No. 

Court.  Vl  as  there  any  perfumes. 

A.  I cannot  say  that  there  was,  I am  not  such  a 
perfect  judge, 

MR.  STEELE,  called  again. 

- * 1 • * 

Q.  Mr.  Steele  will  you  have  the  goodness,  to  tell 
us  whether  there  was  any  thing  besides  those  liquid 
medicines,  any  perfumes,  or  things  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  1 think  there  was  oil  of  lavender  and  essence 
of  lemon  and  a little  musk. 

THOMAS  FAIRFAX  MAY,  sworn* 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cocke  1C 

Q.  Mr.  Hay,  you  are  a Surgeon  and  practi- 
tioner in  Liverpool,  1 believe? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  practice,  Sir,  w 

great  many  years  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I should  think  about  four  or  five 
years ; I mean  to  say,  since  1 left  the  Hospital,  1 
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think  it  is  about  four  years,  next  October— It  is 
three  years  last  June  at  Liverpool. 

a l?°  ^ou  know  lhe  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  > 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  at  any  time  to  his  house,  in 
company  with  any  medical  gentlemen? 

„n.  » 1 dld’  Slr~wl,fl1  Dr-  R»«er,  and  Dr.  Gerard, 
and  an  apprentice  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Kobin- 

Q.  What  day  was  it  ? 

A.  On  Sunday,  the  27th.  March,  last. 

A f f'°.U  See  the  boc,y  of  Burns  ? 

A.  I did,*  Sir. 

Q.  Lying  dead  ? A.  I did,  Sir. 

O-  H here  did  you  find  the  corpse  ? 

small  parlour.3  ^ “ UppCT  r0°m’  0Ver  the 

^•NovT>  describe  the  situation  in  which 
made  ?°UIK  the  b°d^’  and  the  °*>servati6ns  you 

at  tJ  dld  n0t  Pe.rceive  anY  thing  very  particular 
at  first  view;  on  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the 

bed  to  the  table,  on  which  it  was  laid,  there  was  a 

*Tth  Tot  °!  1 ^ °U  tHe  sheet  under' 

ntath— not  quite  so  large  as  my  hand. 

L?.  JNow,  relate  as  distinctly  and  minutelv 
yon  can,  to  his  Lordship,  all  you  observed  ? 

havino'H6  rem°rd‘he,  body  t0  the  tab,e’  and  after 
ace  l ra"  " '’u  uh,ft  that  was  on  l’er>  over  her 
hodv-^ If,  Proceeded  to  the  investigation 'of  the 

thS-i-  * haVlng  exP°sect  to  view,  the  Intes- 

lenceT*"  V°U  °bserved  no  marka  of  external  vio- 

1,,,A’  y .Lord 1 discovered  in  the  convo- 

Itions  of  the  intestines,  an  olive  coloured  fluid 

• R 2 
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Q.  After  opening  the  body  ? 

A.  Yes — which  certainly,  I conceived,  was  not 
similar  to  that  fluid  which  we  generally  find  in 
dead  bodies.  By  the  directions  of  the  Physicians, 
I proceeded  to  examine  the  stomach:  lforgot  to  men- 
tion that,  on  opening  the  body,  1 discovered  a 
slight  inflammation  (if  you  will  allow  me  to 
use  the  expression)  upon  the  Peritonaeal  Coat, 
but  not  sufficient  to  call  a disease. 

Court.  Did  that  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
Peritonseal  Coat  of  the  intestines  ? 

A.  It  was  more  upon  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
intestines,  remote  from  the  stomach  ; and  between 
that  and  the  Cut,  called  the  Rectum,  there  were 
some  parts  which  I could  scarcely  call  inflamed. — 
Bringing  the  stomach  into  view,  I discovered  at 
the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  it,  (l  am  speak- 
ing now  relatively  to  a person  in  an  erect  posture) 
a preternatural  opening;  when  I discovered  it,  it 
was  not  so  large,  though  very  near,  as  the  palm  of 
my  hand ; perhaps  rather  larger  than  a crown  piece,' 
my  Lord.  I have  no  doubt,  that  in  drawing  down 
the  stomach  in  the  manner  I did,  that  1 enlarged 
the  opening.  The  stomach,  which  wras  not  dis- 
tended, but  you  might  call  it  nearly  full,  contain- 
ed a green  fluid  resembling  that  w hich  was  disco- 
vered amongst  the  intestines,  which  convinced  me 
that  the  fluid  I discovered  below  came  from  the 
opening  in  the  stomach. — It  wras  thought,  of  course, 
adviseable  to  collect  some  of  this  fluid,  and  to  sub- 
mit it  to  chemical  experiment,  and  having  pre- 
viously provided  some  wide  mouthed  bottles,  1 
introduced  two  into  this  opening.  I shall  suppose 
from  six  ounces  to  half  a pound  of  fluid  is  what 
I collected.  I then  tied  the  end  of  the  stomach 
next  to  the  intestines — 
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Court.  Near  the  opening? 

A.  No,  my  Lord,  much  lower  down;  I sup- 
pose tour  inches  lower — and  separated  the  stomach 
from  the  body.  The  stomach  then,  and  the  small 
contents  which  it  had,  was  put  into  the  water  we 
had  made  use  ot  to  clean  the  sponges  which  had 
soaked  up  the  fluid,  extravasated  amongst  the  in- 
testines. There  is  an  intestine  that  goes  from  the 
stomach,  called  the  Duodenum,  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  which  was  certainly  much  more 
inflamed  than  the  other  parts  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  internal  villous  coat  here  was  also  slightly  in- 
flamed. 1 he  intestines  also  contained  a great  deal 
of  the  same  fluid  that  was  discovered  in  the  sto- 
mach; we  included  a portion  of  the  intestines  be- 
tween two  ligatures;  we  then  opened  that  portion 
of  the  intestine,  and  caught  the  fluid  in  a dish, 

I believe,  or  phial,  and  we  set  .that  by,  also,  for 
Chemical  analysis.  * 

Court.  Then  you  have  already  got  three  species  ~ 
of  fluids,  that  which  you  found  amongst  the  in-~ 
testines,  that  which  you  found  in  the  stomach, 
and  that  which  you  found  in  the  intestines?. 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord — 1 have  nothing  more  to  say 
respecting  the  stomach,  and  I will  proceed  to  the  - 
womb,  or  uterus — and  considering  the  womb  as  of 
a person  in  an  erect  posture,  as  we  usually  do,  its  - 
peritcnapal  coat  towards  the  fundus,  or  upper  part, 
was  sughtly  inflamed;  and,  on  seeing  the  uterus, 
which  was  much  larger  than  natural — we  took  it  - 
out  of  the  body  to  examine  it  more  minutely;  in - 
making  an  incision  the  whole  length  . of  the  side 
of  it,  we  discovered  that  it  was  a healthy  uterus 
that  had  lately  excluded  a foetus  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thi ng  besides  the  en- 
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largement  of  the  uterus  that  led  you  particularly 
to  conceive  a foetus. had  been  recently  excluded? 

A.  Yes,  there  vverfj  evident  marks  of  recent 
attachment  of  the  placenta,  or  after-birth. 

Q.  The  appearances  were  such  as  enabled  you 
to  say  that  the  exclusion  of  the  foetus  was  recent? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I will  ask  you,  have  you  any  doubt 
in  your  mind  that  the  foetus  had  been  recently  ex- 
cluded ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  not  the  least  doubt. 

Q.  From  the  appearance  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  spot  from  whence  the  placenta  had  been  remo- 
ved, can  you  form  any  conception  -as  to  the  ma- 
turity of  the  child? 

. A.  So  tar  I can  form  a judgment,  that  the  child 
must  certainly  have  been  near  full  grown.  If  1 had 
not  been  particularly  called  upon  to  examine  this 
body,  and  had  it  come  unexpectedly  under  my  eye, 
I should  have  said  that  she  had  died  recently  after 
having  expelled  a child. 

Q.  Then  every  appearance  in  these  parts  led  you 
to  be  of  opinion  that  she  had  been  recently  deli- 
vered of  a child? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  my  Lord,  w hat  the  ap- 
pearances were,  that  enable  you  to  speak  possi- 
tively  of  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  ? 

A.  \V  hy,  my  Lord,  the  general  cavity  of  the 
uterus  is  comparatively  smooth,  the  part  where  the 
placenta,  is  attached  to  is  rugged  ; the  shape  too, 
my  Lord,  of  the  uterus  is  circular,  and  so  is  the 
placenta. 

Court.  From  the  magnitude  of  this  part,  you 
can  judge,  perhaps,  of  (lie  age  of  the  child? 

A.  Not  exactly,  my  Lord,  but  it  must  have  been 
near  its  full  growth — the  vessels,  also,  going  from 
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Jl!!  “vfT  t0  U‘e  <,hc,cnla’  for  the  nourishment  of 
tlie  child,  were  plainly  discoverable. 

Q.  rhen,  Sir,  am  1 to  take  it  for  your  decided 
opinion  that  the  child  had  been  very  recently  ex 
pel  led  from  the  womb  ? J y ex 

A.  Yes,  Sir — the  color,  too,  of  a very  small 
quantity  of  fluid,  oozing  from  these  vessels,  was 
ot  a florid  color,  which,  had  she  been  delivered 
a tew  days,  would  have  become  much  lighter 
the  color  would  have  been  changed.  1 have’ 
to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  in  a natural  slate 
when  a woman  is  delivered,  for  a few  days  after- 

ll!  lochhS  S C°me7r°(m  the  Uterus-  “"ed 
tne  lochia.  I he  size  ot  the  uterus,  which  in 

cent  fif*  Statn  18  “r0t  Jarger  than  th<?  size  of  a re- 
a bu^^Vl  hemr  sh0uld”->  thfc  size  of 

J?-  a l>,eal‘hy  uterus,  if  there  had  not 

1 1 y * ° V d eK|)o  e<1’ (Jo  you  think  it  could  possi- 
bly have  been  of  that  size  ? P 

cxiell!,!  a"  fh.is.a,llealtl>y  uterus,  which  had  lately 
xpelied  a child,  but  a uterus,  in  a healthy  state* 

^impregnated  could  not  be  of  that  size.  I hive 
now  finished  the  description  of  the  uterus. 

W.  Aow,  I will  oqly  repeat  again,  from  all  these 

t^as  vour  dJ°HU  faVe  nOW  sP?ke»  ' to  take 

It  as  your  decided  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a 

ent  expulsion  ol  a foetus  from  the  womb? 

A.  • x CS# 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  you  have  described  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  permit  me,  Sir,  to  ask  you,  what  in  vemr 
judgment  occasioned  that  defect  in  the  stomach 
that  yon  have  stated  and  described  ? 

A.  I could  wish  his  Lordship  and  the  Court  to 
understand  that  I cannot  speak  to  this  question 
so  decisively  as  I have  done  to  the  others. 

r>ut  what,  in  your  judgment  ? 
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A.  In  my  judgment,  I cannot  account  for  that 
opening,  from  any  natural  cause. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  it  from  any  disease  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Was  the  stomach  as  strong  as  a healthy  sto- 
mach is  ? 

A.  The  parts  above,  I mean  the  cardia,  would 
not  yield,  but  the  other  parts  surrounding  this 
hole,  were  very  pulpy,  soft,  spongy,  and  broken 
down,  and  I could  put  my  fingers  through  with 
much  ease,  and  they  would  have  broke  with  the 
slightest  touch. 

Q.  1 believe,  in  the  healthy  state,  if  the  stomach 
is  not  diseased,  or  if  it  has^not  had  something  at 
war  with  it,  it  is  very  tough  ? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pass  your  fingers 
through  it,  it  is  a thin  bag,  l?ut  a very  dense  one. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  having  told  me  that  you  know 
no  disease  that  could  produce  the  effects  you  have 
now  stated,  1 am  only  asking  you  what,  in  your 
judgment,  must  have  been  the  occasion  of  them  ? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  having  prefaced  it  by  saying,  that 
I cannot  account  tor  it  by  any  natural  cause,  I 
hope  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  conclude,  that  some 
deleterious  drug  must  have  been  conveyed  into  the 
stomach,  to  produce  those  appearances. 

Q.  TSow,  Dr.  Hay,  l will  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion ; — the  opening  of  the  stomach  you  have  de- 
scribed ; do  you  think  that  would  occasion  death  ? 

A.  Most  certainly,  it  was  a sufficient  cause  of 

death. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted,  Mr:  Hay,  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  corosive  sublimate  of  Mercury  ? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  that  enquiry  would  be  more  pro- 
perly made  when  Dr.  Bostock  is  examined. 


: fUl  ?•:«  Si'.-  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet. 

lon§-  *iave  Vou  been  in  the  practise  of 
burgery  ? 1 

A.  About  four  years  T can  only  say  three  years 
iroin  last  June,  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  Have  you  dissected  many  sublets  * 

A.  Many.  J J 

Q.  You  ^ made  this  examination  upon  the  Sun- 
day ? A.  I did.  r 

Q.  I don't  observe  whether  you  have  yCt  stated 
that  any  change  would  take  place  in  the  appear- 
ances between  the  Friday  and  the  Sundayf  the 
body  being  dead  on  the  Friday  ? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  independent  of  the  stomach,  I 
never  examined  a more  healthy,  or  a fresher  sub- 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  Did  you  perceive  any  ap- 
, Prance  ot  the  finer  afbus  ? 1 Ko,  Sir.  ‘ 

• ir  .i  , hadt  beer*  greatly  diseased  with  it 
would  there  have  been  appearances  ? 

A No,  I don’t  think  there  would,  Sir. 

Y "oes  f1uor  albus  ever  attend  labour? 

A.  Yes,  frequently. 

_ y-'  Scarlet.  \ was  asking  you  whether,  in  yrfur 

'4V.  -I  suPt*f>si"S  the  body  to  have  deceased 
m the  km  ay,  whether  a considerable  change  might 
not  take  place  in  the  greater  part  of  the ' internal 
"^"s  “ th«  course  of  thirty-six  hours  ? 

, .'V  |y,  l have  dissected  subjects  that  have 
died  m hospitals  and  at  different  places,  and  have 
not  found,  that  in  the  month  of  March,  the  pu- 
tiefoction  would  have  taken  place  in  twenty-four, 

3S0r  01'ei?hth0l,rs'  indeed,  there  was 

V jttle  appearance  of  putrefaction  in  that  bodv. 

i Jl  you  please,  Sir,  I will  now  confine  mv 
question  to  the  situation  of  the  stomach 
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have  stated  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  appear- 
ances could  not  be  produced  by  natural  causes  ? 

A.  I know  of  none. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  (most  probably  you  are)  that 
experiments  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the 
digestion  of  the  stomach  after  death,  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  upon  that  subject  ? A.  I am. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  seeing  that  there  are  many  things 
in  nature  which  our  philosophy  has  never  dream’t 
of,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that,  though  it  may 
not  have  come  within  your  experience  to  have 
found  that  state  of  the  stomach  after  death  from 
natural  causes,  do  you  not  know,  that  the  opinion 
of  eminent  writers  upon  that  subject  differs  from 
what  you  have  expressed  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  but  they  describe  appearances  that 
did  not  exist  in  this  bod}'. 

Q.  You  found  the  stomach,  excepting  the  hole 
you  have  described,  in  a healthy  state  ? 

A.  No:  round  the  hole  it  was  easily  broken 
down. 

Q.  Was  not  that  in  a state  of  digestion  ? 

A.  No,  in  a destroyed  state. 

Q.  Whether  the  edges  of  the  hole  or  the  cir- 
cumference of  it,  with  the  appearance, then,  was 
not  what  you  would  call  digestion  ? 

A.  1 call  it  a destruction,  Sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean,  a change  in  the  appear- 
ance ? 

> A.  A change  in  the  appearance in  short,  it 

was  not  natural. 

Q.  1 believe  you  are  aware  that  it  is  but  a spe- 
culation of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  digestion  of  the 
stomach  after  death,  is  produced  bv  the  gastric 
juice? A.  Certainly,  it  is  speculation. 
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Q-  Ro  you  not  know  that  repeated  experiments 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  in  the 
most  healthy  stomachs  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
holes  have  been  found  that  could  not  be  accounted 
tor  from  natural  causes,  and  whene  there  was  not 
any  suspicion  of  poison  ? 

A.  It  was  in  a healthy  stomach,  that  that  ex- 
periment has  been  made,  it  never  happens  ex- 
cept in  healthy  stomachs  that  have  had  no  previous 
disease. 


Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  as  far  as  your 
reading  or  experience  goes,  those  holes  of  the  sto- 
mach are  not  found  excepting  in  healthy  sto- 
machs ? 

A.  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  should  be  found  in  a diseased 
stomach  ; a cancer  in  the  stomach  may,  in  time, 
produce  a hole. 

Q.  You  mean  a hole  of  this  particular  kind — 
with  the  circumference  of  it  in  that  particular  state 
which  you  have  described  ; you  mean  to  say  that 
"tis  impossible,  in  your  judgment  and  knowledge, 
that  such  an  appearance  could  have  sprung  from 
anj'  natural  cause  but  in  a healthy  stomach  ? 

A.  Why,  1 must  admit  the  possibility  certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  book  of  Mor- 
gagni ? 

A.  I have  never  read  it, 

Q.  You  have  never  read  Morgagni’s  book,  de 
Sedibuset  C’ausis  Morborum  ? A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  collec- 
tion of  cases,  made  by  that  writer  upon  this  spe- 
cific subject? 

A.  No,  Sir. 


Q.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  please  I w ill  ask  you  some 
questions  according  tomv  ignorance,  and  trust  you 
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and  the  learned  Gentlemen  opposite  me*  will  ex- 
^ ( ^ talc  I may  fall  into — I will  ask  you, 

Sir,  now,  respecting  the  state  of  the  womb — but 
first,  what  was  the  color  of  the  internal  parts  of 
the*vStomach  that  were  not  broken  down? 

A.  1 here  was  very  little  or  no  inflammation,  at 
least  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  being  called  a 
disease. 

Q.  1 will  repeat  the  question — I was  asking  you 
Sir,  as  to  the  color  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  sto* 
mach  ? , ( ’ 

A.  The  color  of  the  superior  part,  Sir,  was  na- 
tural. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  that  hole  in  the  stomach, 
which  you  have  described  to  have  been  produ- 
ced by  what  you  conjecture  a deleterious  drug,  you 
will  agree  with  me,  l suppose,  that  the  action  of  it 
c on  the  stomach,  must  have  been  very  violent? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  hole  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stomach  ? 

A.  At  the  lower  part. 

Q.  Now  1 would  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  in  the 
course  of  your  experience,  you  have  ever  met  with 
an  instance  in  which  so  violent  an  effect  has  been 
produced,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  with- 
out the  same  drug  having  produced  some  apparent 
effect  of  violence  upon  other  parts  ? 

^ y ) ^ ^ r,  as  1 said  before,  Dr.  Bostock  is 
the  most  proper  person  to  answer  these  enquiries. 

Q.  Have  you  made  many  deliveries  of  w omen  ? 

A Yes 

Q.  Many?— A.  Yes. 


* Meaning  the  Medical  Gentlemen  who  were  present. 
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Q.  V ou  can  speak  then  of  the  state  of  the  womb  ; 
but  let  me  first  ask  you,  was  the  Mucus  upon 
the  stomach  ? 

A.  J he  Mucous  Membrane  was,  if  you  mean 
that. 

Q.  Aye,  1 mean  the  mucous  membrane — it 
was  not  destroyed,  was  it? 

A.  No,  except  where  the  hole  was, 

Q.  Now,  ii  you  please,  I will  ask  you  about 
the  womb  ; you  were  just  now  describing,  that  the 
womb  immediately  after  parturition  contracts  very 
much? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  I believe,  Sir,  you  will  agree  that  the  con- 
traction is  very  sudden  and  powerful? 

A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  In  case  the  uterus  does  not  contract  as  it 
ought  to  do,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

A.  Sometimes  a fatal  Haemorrhage  will  ensua 

Q.  Now,  1 will  ask  you,  Sir,  from  the  state  of 
distention  in  which  you  have  described  this  uterus 
to  be — could  you  suppose  it  had  contracted  suffi- 
ciently— was  it  not  more  distended  than  a healthy 
uterus  usually  is,  after  the  exclusion  of  the  foetus'? 

A.  It  struck  me  in  that  light,  when  I first  ex- 
amined the  body — and  I have  before  said  in  another 
place,  after  having  stated  the  joint  opinion  of  my- 
self and  colleagues— I said  that  I thought  I ought 
to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  from 
the  direction  of  the  vessels  at  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  1 could  admit  that  there  was  a possibility 
she  might  have  died  of  an  Haemorrhage — but  after 
more  reflection  and  conversation  with  my  medical 

friends,  I am  persuaded  that  that  possibility  is  still 
farther  removed. 

Q.  I hen  it  is  vour  opinion  that  she  could  not 
have  died  of  a flooding? 
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A.  I still,  Sir,  admit  the  possibility ; but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  she  did  not  die  of  that. 

Q.  I wish  to  know  then,  what  was  the  diameter 
of  the  uterus  in  the  first  place,  you  said,  just  now, 
it  was  the  size  of  a bullock’s  heart,  but  what  might 
it  contain ? 

A.  I should  think  very  near  a quart. 

Q.  What  was  it  filled  with? 

A.  It  was  empty. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hay,  I mean  to  ask  this  question, 
though  I may  be  mistaken  about  it;  but  I ask  you, 
Sir,  if  the  size  of  the  uterus,  supposing  a foetus 
had  been  recently  excluded  from  it,  had  not  con- 
tracted to  smaller  dimensions — must  not  two  things 
have  happened — either  a violent  flooding — or  co- 
agulated blood  in  the  inside  of  the  uterus? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  my  opinion  with  respect  to  her 
not  having  died  of  an  haemorrhage,  is  founded  upon 
our  not  having  discovered  any  coagulum  in  the  in- 
side of  the  uterus,  which,  I think,  must  have  been 
the  case,  in  this  instance,  had  that  been  the  occa- 
sion of  her  death. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your 
experience,  know  of  a healthy  uterus  being  ot  the 
size  you  have  described  this  to  be,  after  the  exclu- 
sion of  a foetus  ? 

. A.  I have  scarcely  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a uterus  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  the  child. — Inordinary  cases,  immediately  after 
the  delivery  of  the  child,  we  find  a lump,  a cir- 
cumscribed lump,  which  we  know  very  well  is  the 
uterus  in  a state  of  contraction,  but  we  only  feel 
the  upper  portion  of  it,  the  other  part  being  in  the 
pelvis. 

Q.  What  I wish  to  know  is  this ; in  the  event 
of  the  uterus  not  contracting  immediately  after  do- 
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livery — would  not  the  consequence  be,  either  that 
of  a violent  flooding,  or  the  remaining  of  a coagu- 
lum  in  the  uterus. 

A,  Both  vvonld  most  probably  ensue ; for  after  a 
violent  flooding,  there  would  most  likely  be  a co- 
agulurn  in  the  uterus. 

Q.  Now,  you  found  no  coagulum  in  the  uterus? 
A.  No. 

Court.  The  effect  of  the  womb  not  contracting 
as  it  ought  to  do,  after  a recent  delivery,  is  a flood- 
ing from  the  coagulum  of  blood? 

A.  My  Lord,  a flooding  sometimes  is  not  fatal, 
and  sometimes  is  ; but  when  the  flooding  is  fatal, 
then  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of  discovering 
the  coagulum  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Court.  How  do  you  proceed,  in  the  usual  wav, 
after  delivery  ? 

A.  We  place  our  hand  on  the  abdomen,  and 
use  pressure  to  facilitate  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus. 

Court.  Will  you  describe  then  what  you  feel, 
when  you  use  the  pressure  of  the  hand  ? 

A.  We  only  feel  the  fundus,  not  the  whole 
body  of  the  uterus,  but  the  fundus. 

Court.  How  were  you  appiying  that  to  the 
state  of  this  uterus,  which  you  are  now  examining 
about  ? ° 

Mr.  Scarlet.  My  Lord,  we  wish  to  pursue  the 
enquiry,  understanding,  that  from  the  size  of  the 
uterus,  a fatal  hmmorrhage  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Hay.  What  1 have  to  observe  is  this,  that 
in  pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  I had  only  hold  of 
the  luridus,  and,  therefore,  cannot  judge  of  the 
size,  or  degree  of  contraction. 

Q.  You  found  no  coagulum? A.  No. 


Q.  And  you  infer,  therefore,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  violent  flooding? A.  1 do. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  ?■ A.  Yes. 

Q.  W hat  was  it  ? 

A.  I should  think  about  half  an  inch. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  just  now,  an  appearance  in 
the  uterus,  which  led  you  to  infer,  that  the  pla- 
centa had  been  recently  detached  ? 

A.  Y'es;  the  diameter  of  that  portion  of  the 
uterus,  where  the  placenta  was  attached,  was 
about  four  inches  ; 1 speak  within  compass. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  l am  pretty  sure  it  was  more,  and  when 
I mentioned  four  inches,  1 did  so,  because  1 wished 
to  speak  within  compass. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  was  five  inches? 

A.  I won’t  go  farther  than  four,  to  be  possitive 
about  it ; perhaps  it  was  four  and  a half. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  nearer  four  and  a half, 
than  four  ? A.  1 do. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  I will  only  ask  you  two  questions 
— the  first  is  this — whether,  having  found  no  coa- 
gulum  in  the  womb,  you  infer  from  hence,  that 
there  was  no  violent  flooding? 

A.  Certainly,  I do. 

Q.  The  next  is— whether,  if  the  child  had  been 
excluded,  and  the  parent  had  died  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, whether  the  force  of  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus  would  not  cease  on  death  ? 

A.  Oh!  certainly. 

Mr.  Scarlet. 

Q.  Supposing  now,  in  the  case  which  the  learn- 
ed Serjeant  puts,  that  the  moment  of  death  had 
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immediately  succeeded  the  exclusion  of  the  child, 
would  not.  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction ceasing,  have  been,  that  the  forming  of  the 
coagulum  would  cease  also? 

A.  No,  because  the  circulation  ceases  also. 

Q.  \\  hy,  it  could  not  cease  that  instant,  you 
know,  for  there  must  be  a considerable  force,  must 
there  not,  in  order  to  expel  the  child  ? 

A.  I here  certainly  must  be  a great  contraction 
of  the  uterus  to  expel  the  fostus. 

Q Yes,  and  therefore  there  must  be  some  sort 
of  circulation  there  ? A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  I ask  you,  supposing  the  flooding  to 
have  taken  place,  according  to  ordinary  cases,  it 
must  take  place  immediately,  must  it  not  ? 

A.  No,  I have  known  instances,  in  which  it 
has  taken  place  some  time  after. 

Q.  But  after  the  exclusion  of  the  placenta,  the 
flooding  takes  place  directly  ? 

A.  1 have  known  instances  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  But  in  general,  it  takes  place  immediately  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Dr.  JAMES  GERARD,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Q.  Dr.  Gerard,  I believe  you  are  a Physician 
and  Accoucheur  at  Liverpool? 

A.  1 am,  Sir.  I have  not  practised  as  Accou- 
cheur for  many  years  past,  except  to  a few  whom 
I had  been  in  the  habit  of  attendingbefore,  out  of 
delicacy  to  their  feelings. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  practised  as  Accoucheur 
before  you  gave  up  that  part  of  the  practice? 

A.  It  might  be  a period  of  five  years,  but  I 
don’t  speak  with  certainty.  I have  continued  more 
or  less,  ever  since. 
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Court.  You  have  been  in  general  practice  as  an 
Accoucheur  for  about  five  or  six  years  ? 

A.  \ es,  my  Lord, — The  best  answer  to  that,  per- 
haps, would  be  to  say,  that  I have  attended  some 
hundred  cases  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  at 
least  five  hundred. 

Q.  How  long  may  you  have  practiced  as  a Phy- 
sician? 

A.  About  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March,  did 
you  go  with  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Hay,  to  examine 
the  body  of  this  young  lady? 

A.  I did,  Sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  appearances  which 
you  found  upon  the  stomach? 

A.  Upon  opening  the  body  a fluid  was  found  in 
the  abdomen,  corresponding  in  appearance  and  co- 
lor, with  the  fluid  that  issued  from  the  Mostriis, 
on  removing  the  body  from  the  bed  to  the  table, 
except  in  being  somewhat  thicker  and  of  a darker 
color,  it  was  also  similar  to  that  in  the  stomach, 
but  rather  more  fluid.  Upon  elevating  or  raising 
the  stomach,  a preternatural  opening  through  its 
substance,  which  Mr.  Hay  has  described,  was  very 
obvious,  and  several  ounces  of  its  contents  were 
taken  out  for  Chemical  examination,  expecting 
that  we  should  find  in  it  the  cause  of  the  injury. 
The  slight  inflammation  observed,  as  it  could  not 
be  considered  as  the  cause  of  death,  is  in  my  mind 
of  not  much  moment. 

Court.  What  was  the  seat  of  that  inflammation, 
Sir? 

A.  It  was  rather  in  the  course  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels. The  preternatural  opening  observed,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  and  l could 
not  attribute  it  to  any  known  disease,  that  I am 
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acquainted  with;  neither  could  it  be  supposed  to 
arise  lioni  external  violence,'  nor  excess  of  vomit- 
ing, nor  putrefaction.  The  idea  of  the  gastric 
juice  was  contemplated;  but  as  it  differed  in  some 
respects  from  the  appearances  described  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  (who,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  was 
the  first  that  ever  did  describe  the  appearance,) 
and  from  its  not  having  been  observed  by  other 
celebrated  authors,  particularly  an  Italian  author, 
opallanzani,  who  made  experiments  purposely  after 
IVtr.  Hunter’s  communication  to  the  world  "of  his 
ldocs,  and  who  was  never  able  to  observe  a hole, 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  though  he  did 
mark  the  appearance  upon  the  internal  coats. 

Court.  What  was  the  appearance  he  marked? 

A.  The  powrers  of  digestion  acting  upon  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  after  death.  It  is  proper,  mv 
Lord,  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  only  after  death 
that  the  gastric  juice  can  act;  the  vital  principle 
resisting  its  action  during  life;  for  the  same  reason 
the  gastric  juice  could  not  produce  inflammation. 

Court.  Is  it  necessaiy  to  go  so  minutely  into 
this? 

Mr.  Holroyd.  Why,  my  Lord,  from  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  last  witness  by  mv  friend  Mr 
Scarlet,  it  would  seem  that  they  mean  to  enter 
very  minutely  indeed,  into  it;  arid  therefore - 

Court.  YV  hat  has  been  said  of  the  discovery,  bv 
writers,  appears  to  be  going  further  into  the  "busi- 
ness, than  there  is  any  necessity  for. 

Dr.  Gerard . That  has  led  me,  my  Lord,  to  say 
more  than  l otherwise  should ; however,  1 will  be 
as  concise  as  possible. — The  situation  of  the  cor- 
roded part  is  a material  circumstance. 

Court.  In  this  case,  you  mean? 

Dr.  Gerard.  In  this  case;  for  I presume  the  si- 
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tuation  of  the  corroded  part  is  different  trom  what 
it  would  have  been,  if  corroded  by  the  gastric  juice, 
being  at  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  would 
have  been  most  depending  in  the  erect  or  sitting 
positions,  particularly  when  leaning  forward  in  the 
act  of  vomiting;  it  is,  of  course,  that  situation  in 
which  any  thing  taken  into  the  stomach  would  have 
rested,  and  acted  with  most  effect  during  life/  I 
name  this  because  it  had,  together,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances some  influence  on  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Hay  has  mentioned  Mr.  Hunter’s  observation,  that 
the  stomach  of  a healthy  person  is  more  liable  to 
be  affected  by  that  fluid,  because  in  that  case  it  is 
in  a more  active  state.  Miss  Burns  having  been 
subject  to  a violent  vomiting  for  forty-eight  hours 
or  more,  I could  not  consider  her  stomach  to  be 
in  a healthy  state  for  the  secretion  of  the  gastric- 
juice;  neither  could .1  consider  her  death  as  sudden 
in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  remarks. — H is  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  where  the  gastric  juice  has 
been  observed,  even  by* Mr.  Hunter  himself,  to 
have  dissolved  the  stomach,  it  has  always  been 
found  to  have  acted  on  the  contiguous  parts,  and 
even  to  have  corroded  some  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera,  the  diaphragm,  which  is  betwixt  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  and  even  the  lungs  them- 
selves. The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  sto- 
mach is  also  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  must 
have  weakened  the  power  of  any  other  liquid, 
(I  need  scarcely  observe  to  the  Jury)  in  the  same 
wav  that  water  will  weaken  the  strength  of  spirit, 
by  being  added  to  it.  1 have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  these  observations,  in  order  to  assign  my 
reason  for  not  considering  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
gastric  juice,  conceiving  that  to  he  the  only  stand 
that  could  be  made  to  support  a contrary  opinion 
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to  that  which  I am  about  to  state,  respecting  the 
cause  of  death.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  for 
these  reasons,  1 conclude,  and  tiorm  my  opinion 
upon  that  conclusion,  that  the  injury  sustained 
could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice, 
but  must  have  arisen  from  some  acrid  or  poisonous 
matter  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Holroyd.  Now,  when  the  body,  after  death, 
is  laid  supine,  if  the  gastric  juice,  had  acted  at  all, 
would  it,  according  to  your  experience,  have  acted 
where  this  hole  was  ? 

A.  I cannot  speak  from  experience,  having  never 
seen  a case  of  the  kind.  1 believe  it  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, inasmuch,  as  many  experienced  surgeons 
have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  so  rare,  that  those  who  have 
opened  many  hundred  bodies,  have  not  seen  the 
effects  of  it  ? 

A.  1 am  ot  that  opinion,  and  have  understood  so. 

Court.  You  are  speaking  now,  Dr.  Gerard,  of 
the  case  of  a stomach,  corroded  by  the  gastric 
juice? -A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  Now,  Dr.  Gerard,  what  are  the  usual  effects 
of  oil  of  Savin  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  them  practically,  at  all.  I ne- 
ver gave  it  as  a medicine.  I believe  it  is  a popular 
opirion,  that  it  will  produce  abortion,  and  l know 
it  will  kill  dogs. 

Court.  Even  with  respect  to  that,  Dr.  Gerard, 
you  are,  perhaps,  merely  speaking  of  the  opinion 
of  the  multitude  ? 

A.  No,  my  Lord — that  is  from  experiments 
which  have  been  made  since  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness took  place.-— A quarter  of  an  ounce  was  given 
to  a dog,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes,he  staggered,  fell  down,  and  made  several  ef- 
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forts  to  rise,  and  could  not.  lie  afterwards  re- 
covered in  part,  so  that  in  the  course  of  ten  mi- 
nutes, perhaps,  he  did  recover  from  that  dose,  for 
a given  time;  but  he  vomited  bloody  froth,  and 
upon  giving  him  a fuller  dose,  of  half  an  ounce,  he 
was  killed  ; it  bringing  on,  first,  the  same  symp- 
toms of  vertigo,  stupor,  and  dozing,  and,  at  last, 
death ; and  upon  opening  the  body,  there  was  a 
slight  corrosion  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach, 
but  not  a hole  entirely  through,  by  any  means  ; nei- 
ther do  1 mean  to  say,  that  1 am  of  opinion,  that,  in 
this  instance,  Miss  burns  came  by  her  death  from 
the  effects  of  oil  of  Savin. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  say,  Dr.  Gerard,  from  ex- 
perience or  experiments,  whether  poison  taken  in 
solution  into  the  stomach,  particularly  corrosive 
Mercury  sublimate — whether  that  taken  in  solution 
into  the  stomach,  could  always  be  traced  ? 

A.  Y\  e did  not  discover  any  thing  of  that  kind 
in  the  stomach  of  Miss  Burns  ; but  1 gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  being  taken  in  solution,  a poison 
might  be  capable  of  producing  deleterious  effects, 
and  not  afterwards  be  discovered  in  the  stomach, 
which  has  since  been  proved  to  be  a fact. 

Q.  Now,  Dr.  Gerard,  will  you  tell  us  what  par- 
ticulars you  observed,  with  respect  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  womb  ? 

A.  The  womb  was  in  a natural  state  for  a womb 
that  had  recently  expell’dachild.  The  length  of  time, 
i should  think,  cannot  be  accurately  judged  of  from 
appearance;  but  the  womb  itself  bore  all  the  usual 
marks  of  such  occurrences,  particularly  the  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  or  after-birth,  and  the  dilated 
state  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb — Perhaps,  my  Lord, 
1 had  better  go  on  to  give  my  own  idea  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  state  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
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what  it  might  he  supposed  to  be  in,  in  the  impreo-- 
nated  state  before  delivery.  1 ° 

Court.  If  you  please,  Sir. 

Dr.  Gerard.  The  size,  though  now  large,  must 
have  been  considerably  larger  before— I believe  the. 
Jury  will  form  as  good  an  idea  of  that,  from  their 
own  impressions  of  the  encreased  size  of  a female 
under  such  circumstances,  as  from  any  description 
of  the  size  that  lean  give  them.  Therefore  tjie  expul- 
sion of  a child,  at  or  near  full  time,  I mean  so- near 
full  time,  as  that  it  might  have  lived,  provided  it 
was  born  alive,  (for  I don’t  pretend  to  say  within 
a month)  must  make  a very  considerable  alteration 
in  the  size  of  the  womb,  and  tho’dt  was  in  a very  en- 
arged  state,  compared  with  its  natural  size,  it  was 
much  reduced  to  what  it  must  have  been  before 
delivery,  i hat  there  could  not  be  the  smallest 
doubt  of  a womb  found  in  that  state,  havin'*  re- 
cently expelled  such  a child,  1 am  perfectly  satis- 
ned,  as  much  so,  as  if  I had  seen  the  child.  I 
think,  my  Lord,  that  is  all  that  I,  at  present,  recol- 
lect to  the  purpose. 

Q.  Then,  it  I understand  you  right,  Dr.  Gerard 
you  have  not  any  doubt  whatever  of  her  having- 
been  lately  delivered  of  a child  ? a 

A.  Not  the  smallest. 

Q.  Dr.  Rutter,  I believe,  is  a Quaker,  is  he 
not? A.  Yes. 


Mr  Holroyd.  My  Lord,  I’m  only  asking  this, 
to  explain  why  we  do  not  call  Dr.  llutter. 

Q.  Dr.  Rutter  applied  to  you  to  go,  did  he  not, 
on  that  very  account  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  account  ot  his  religious  scruples  with 
respect  to  an  oath  he  applied  to  you  ? 

} GnS  ^ hesitated,  and  very  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted of  the  proposal, 
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Q.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  hole  in  the 
stomach — was  that  adequate  to  produce  death  ? 

A.  Certainly — life  could  not  be  continued  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

Q.  And,  in  your  judgment,  by  what  was  that 
hole  in  the  stomach  occasioned  ? 

A.  I have  before  spoken  to  the  point,  that  as  I 
do  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  gastric  juice,  nor  any 
disease  l^un  acquainted  with,  though  1 could  not 
determine  what  was  the  cause,  yet  1 infer  that  it 
was  some  acrid  matter  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Q.  Now,  the  violent  vomitings  which  you  have 
heard  Miss  Burns  had  for  two  d;ys  before  her 
death — are  not  such  vomitings  occasioned  by  poi- 
son ? 

A.  Vomitings, and  thirst, and  pain  are  the  symp- 
toms of  poison,  but  we  have  not  heard  them  so 
strongly  explained  to-day  as  we  have  heard  them 
before;  and  they  maybe  attributed  in  part  to  la- 
bour. It  is  due  to  the  Prisoner  to  say,  that  they 
may,  in  some  respect,  be  attributed  to  that — pain, 
vomiting,  and. thirst,  frequently  attend  labour. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  also  attend  Poison  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  When  both  causes  exist,  both  labour  and 
Poison,  would  or  would  not  these  symptoms  be 
oncreased  ? 

A.  Most  likely  they  would  be  encreased  consi-i 
derably,  1 would  only  sav,  we  have  not  heard  them 
to  day,  so  strongly  spoken  of,  as  I should  have  ex- 
pected. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  from  the  symptoms 

you  observed  in  the  womb,  or  about  the  body  iu 
your  judgment,  could  her  death  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a flooding  ? 

A.'  I do  not  apprehend  it  could— not  under  the 
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circumstances  in  which  we  saw  the  womb it  did 

not  occur  to  me  as  a likely  cause  of  her  death  and 
I don’t  yet  think  it  was— 

i 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  Dr.  Gerard,  I understand  then,  you  ascribe 
the  death  of  the  deceased  to  the  hole  in  the  sto- 
mach ? — A.  I do. 

Q.  And  that  vou  conceive  to  be  an  adequate 
cause  ? 

A.  Certainly,  if  we  could  prove  that  the  hole 
in  the  stomach  was  there  before  death. 

Q.  Then,  finding  vyhat  you  supposed  to  be  an 
adequate  cause,  you  did  not  examine  any  other 
parts  of  the  body  to  see  if  you  could  find  any 
thing  else  to  which  her  death  might  be  attributed  ? 

A,  We  did  not : we  certainly  expected  to  have 
found  it  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Q.  1 hen  you  went  with  your  mind  prepared 
for  the-  place  of  search  before  the  search  began  ? 

A.  No  such  thing;  my  mind  was  not  biassed — 
1 went,  expecting  nothing.' 

Q.  Oh,  I don’t  mean  biassed — however  you 
found  an  adequate  cause  of  the  death  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  searched  no  more.-— The  head  was  not 
opened  ? — A.  The  head  was  not  opened. 

Q.  Nor  the  thorax  ? A.  Nor  the  thorax. 

Q.  And  only  the  abdomen  anti  the  uterus  con- 
tained in  it  were  examined  ? — A.  No  more. 

Q.  Then  your  notion  of  the  hole’s  beinsr  an  a- 
dequate  cause  ot  death,  is  founded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  there  before  death,  1 take  for 
granted  ? A.  It  is,  Sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  hole,  Dr.  Gerard,  you  call  pre- 
ternatural ? A.  I do. 

' Q.  From  that,  I presume,  you  mean  contrary  to 
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the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  which  you  found  shut 
out  from  the  common  observation  of  mankind  ? 

A.  I do. — There  should  he  but  two  openings 
into  the  stomach  in  a natural  state,  one  into,  and 
one  out  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  please,  for  the  present  we  will 
confine  our  enquiry  to  your  own  observations,  and 
please  to  inform  the  Court  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  upon  this  particular  subject.  1 beg 
leave  to  ask  you,  how  many  human  stomachs  you 
may  have  happened,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  to 
have  examined,  as  critically  and  as  minutely  as  you 
have  examined  this  ? 

A.  Not  such  a number  as  to  draw  inferences  re- 
specting the  operation  of  the  gastric  juice  from 
my  own  observation. 

*Q.  Then,  from  any  thing  you  know  from  your 
own  observation,  you  cannot  take  upon  yourself 
to  say  but  that  the  gastric  juice  might  occasion 
such  a hole  as  this  in  the  body  of  Miss  Burns  ? 

A.  Certainly,  from  my  own  observation,  I can- 
not. 

Q.  If  you  please  to  confine  your  attention  still 
to  your  own  knowledge  and  experience. — It  is  not 
from  your  own  knowledge,  then,  I presume,  a 
preternatural  thing  that  such  a hole  should  be  there 
after  death  ? 

A.  I conceive  it  to  be  a preternatural  thing  from 
my  own  knowledge,  because  it  is  only  described  to 
happen  in  a natural  state  as  the  effect  of  the  gas- 
tric juice — If  you  mean  a natural  state  from  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  may  arise  from  that 
action  after  death,  but  not  as  a natural  state,  any 
further  than  as  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Q.  You  told  me  you  meant  by  preteternatural, 
something  not  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
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nature,  and  I put  it  to  you  whether,  if  the  gastric 
juice  corroded  the  dead  stomach,  that  wouid  not 
be  a natural  opening? 

A.  It  would  be  a natural  effect  after  death  of 
corrosion  from  the  gastric  juice — an  effect  of  such 
rare  occurrence,  that  in  dissecting  a whole  winter 
in  Dr.  Hunter’s  room  it  never  occurred. 

Q.  But  I put  this  question,  whether  you  can 
form  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  human  stomachs 
which  you  have  examined  with  the  same  critical 
accuracy  as  this  ? 

A.  I don’t  suppose-  the  number  would  exceed 
twenty. 

Q.  But  you  have  twenty  in  the  course  of  vour 
life  ? A . About  twenty. 

Q-  Y ou  think  you  have  examined  as  many  as 
twenty  as  critically  as  you  have  examined  this  ? 

A.  I think  I have;  either  opened  by  myself 
or  seen  opened  by  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
where  the  stomach  was  examined,  and  without 
observing  any  instance  of  a hole  in  it. 

Q-  Was  your  attention  particularly  called  on  any 
former  occasion  to  search  for  such  a thing? 

A.  Not  to  the  search — for  though  l have  met 
with  cases  where  poison  has  been  taken,  and  death 
ensued,  I have  not  met  with  any  case  that  required 
a search,  as  it  was  acknowledged  in  these  instan- 
ces that  they  had  taken  it  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  But,  however,  you  don’t  remember  in  the 
course  of  your  experience,  to  have  seen  any  effect 
of  that  kind  to  have  been  produced  upon  a dead 
stomach  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  But  I think  I understand  you  to  say,  that 
you  have  learned  in  the  course  of  your  professional 
studies  that  such  a thing  had  been  observed? 

A.  Certainly.  U 2 
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Q.  Now,  you  don’t  mean  to  say,  that  there  was 
any  physical  impossibility  to  prevent  that  occur- 
rence taking  place  in  the  present  instance? 

A.  Certainly,  I do  not. 

Q.  The  hole,  1 think  you  described  to  be  in  the 
anterior  part,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  a situation  into  which  you  think 
the  gastric  juice  could  not  very  well  come? 

A.  As  it  only  acts  after  death,  the  dependant 
parts  of  the  body  would  be  a reverse  situation 

when  laid  out  on  the  bed, 

Q.  But  1 presume  the  gastric  juice  will  act  upon 

the  internal  coats  ot  the  stomach  ? 

A.  Yes,  I apprehend  it  may  ; but  I have  already 
Stated  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  think,  that  in 
this  instance  it  could  not  have  acted  there. 
v Q.  You  have  heard,  that  the  deceased  was  very 
much  troubled  with  vomiting,  might  not  that  irri- 
tate the  interior  coat  of  the  stomach  and  produce 
inflammation? 

A.  Irritate,  it  might— that  which-  caused  the 

vomiting  might  inflame. 

Q.  Then  supposing  any  part  ot  the  interior  coat 

of  the  stomach  to  have  been  so  inflamed  is  it  im- 
possible but  that  the  gastric  juice  might  have  ope- 
rated with  peculiar  effect  upon  that  part  alter 


death? 

A.  1 don’t  apprehend  it  was  more  likely  to  have 
acted  upon  that  part  than  upon  any  other. 

Q.  Would  not  the  putrefactive  process  begin 

there  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  was  a continuation. of  the  inflam- 


matory process. 

Q.  The  stomach  was  not  inflamed  at  all? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  to  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of 
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death — yet  we  found  by  experiment  afterwards  up- 
. on  dogs  that  we  killed  with  corrosive  sublimate  of 
mercury,  that  life  was  taken  away,  without  pro- 
ducing more,  or  even  with  less  inflammation  than 
we  observed  in  the  body  of  Miss  Horns. 

Q.  Now,  as  well  as  you  can,  l)r.  Gerard,  please 
to  confine  your  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  sto- 
mach under  consideration.  I think  you  admit,  if 
by  vomiting  any  particular  part  of  the  stomach  had 
been  inflamed,  the  gastric  juice,  after  death  might 
very  naturally  begin  to  take  effect  on  that  part 
first  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  think  so,  I think  not.  . 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing  as 
an  ulcer  in  the  interior  coat  of  the  stomach? 

A.  Certainlv. 

_ i/ 

Q.  Suppose  this  stomach  should  have  been  a 
little  ulcerated  during  life,  would  not  the  gastric 
juice,  be  very  likely  to  operate  upon  that  part  after 
death  ? 

f ^ ^ 0n  f think  I can  say  that  it  vould 
materially. 

Q.  It  either  might,  or  might  not,  you  thiik? 

A.  I can  scarcely  venture  to  give  an  opinioi. 

Q.  But  as  you  have  learned  in  the  course  of 
your  professional  experience,  that  holes  and  corro- 
sions do  occasionally  appear  after  death,  why  may 

it  not  have  happened  in  this,  as  well  as  anv  other 
instance? 

A.  I don’t  say  positively,  that  it  might  not  have 
happened,  but  1 say  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  Miss  Burns  died,  together  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  appearances  we  observed  in  the 
stomach,  end  those  which  Mr.  Hunter  describes, 
lead  one  to  think  that  that  was  not  the  case  in  this 
instance.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  that  when  the  sto- 
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mach  is  corroded  by  the  gastric  juice,  at  that  part 
of  it  which  was  corroded,  the  blood  vessels  are 
distinctly  seen  ramifying  upon  its  surface,  and  that 
the  blood  may  be  pressed  out  at  the  corroded  ends 
where  it  will  stand  in  drops. 

Court.  Did  you  see  any  thing  like  this  in  the 
stomach  which  you  examined? 

A.  We  did  not  see  any  thing  corresponding  with 

that. 

Q.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  case  of  ulcers? 

A.  No,  Sir,  of  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Q.  But  1 am  speaking  of  ulcers,  l was  enqui- 
ring if  you  had  learned  any  thing  of  ulcers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cocke  11.  Mr.  Cross,  I am  sorry  to 
interrupt  you,  but  you  really  was  not  speaking  ot 
ulcers  when  you  put  that  last  question  to  the  Doc- 
tor, and  his  answer  was  direct  to  the  point  ot  the 
question  put  bv  you. 

M\  Cross.  Why  really,  Mr.  Serj-  ant,  it  is  not 
■ quitt  civil  to  contradict  me,  however,  it  is  very 
indifferent. -—Wei  I,  Doctor,  I will  suppose  then, 
for  tic  sake  of  courtesy  to  my  learned  triend,  that 
your  answer  was  to  the  point — will  you  nous  tell  us 
whether  it  might  not  have  happened  in  the  case  of 
an  liberated  stomach,  that  a hole  might  arise  theie 
after  death  ? 

A.  1 believe  that  the  ulceration  is  capable  ot*  go- 
ing on  to  the  forming  of  a hole,  but  then  tl\e  previ- 
ous symptons  would  have  been  of  much  longer  du- 
ration. In  the  present  instance  not  only  the  pow- 
ers of  the  gastric  juice,  but  other  circumstances 
have  been  considered  by  me,  in  forming  my  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  her  death. 

Q.  NoW,  I will  put  another  question — I think 
I understand  you  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital 
principle  ceases,  the  gastric  juice  may  begin  to  act 
upon  the  stomach? — A.  ^ es. 
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Q.  Then  inflammation  happeas  during  life  only, 
and  putrefaction  at  the  extinction  ofiife? 

A.  The  process  of  putrefaction  commences  with 
th ©.extinction  of  life. 

Q.  1 hen  supposing  there  was  considerable  ex- 
ternal heat  in  the  stomach,  is  it  not  very  probable 
that  the  putrefaction  would  begin  in  the  part  so 

heated,  and  would  there  be  any  tiling  preternatu- 
ral in  that  ? -or 

A*  1 have  no  idea  of  the  putrefaction  process  be- 
ginning at  any  one  particular  part,  unles  there  had 
been  a previous  inflammation  there  endin"  in  mor- 
tification. 

Q.  After  finding  this  hole  in  the  stomach,  I 
think  you  say  you  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach? — A.  We  did,  Sir. 

Q.  And  1 believe  after  an  accurate  analysis,  you 
did  not  find  in  them  any  substance  that  would  have 
been  injurious  to  the  stomach  ? 

A.  1 did  say  before,  that  we  did  not  discover  any 
thing.  - . J 

Q-  There  was  a part  of  the  stomach  that  was 
dcstioy  ed  and  in  lhat  part  was  this  hole — now  I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  experiment  was  tried 
upon  that  destroyed  part  of  the  stomach  to  see  if 
you  could  find  there  any  poisonous  matter? 

A*  No,  Sir,  there  was  no  experiment  expressly 
made  on  the  stomach  itself — it  was  inverted  and 
washed  ftut  on  purpose  to  collect  any  thin°-  that 
might  adhere  to  it. 

Q.  M ell  new  Dr.  Gerard,  that  part  of  the  sto- 
mach where  the  hole  was,  was  destroyed,  or  at 
least  it  was  soft  as  you  described  ?— A.“  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hay  take  it  out?— A.  I did. 

Q.  Mr.  Hav  has  told  us,  that  in  extracting  the 
stomach  from  its  situation  he  enlarged  the  hole  ? 

A.  1 believe  he  might. 


Q.  Now,  Sir,  can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say, 
that  there  was  any  hole  at  all  in  it  till  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  stomach  ? 

A.  1 think  I can — and  from  this  circumstance, 
there  was  a part  ot  the  contents  ot  the  stomach 
to  all  appearance  diffused  in  the  body  upon  first 
opening. 

Q,  YV  hat — before  the  stomach  had  been  touched  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Not  having  examined  into  any  other  parts  of. 
the  body,  you  cannot,  of  course,  take  upon  your- 
self to  sav,  that  there  was  not  somewhere  some- 
other  adequate  cause  of  death  l 

A.  1 cannot  say  that — but  I can  say  we  found 
none  but  that. 

Q.  Then,  Dr.  Gerard,  if  I understand  you  aright, 
it  is  first  upon  the  supposition  that  the  hole  took 
place  in  the  stomach  before  death,  secondly,  upon 
the  supposition  that  that  hole  was  occasioned  by 
some  deleterious  substance  which  you  did  not  find 
— it  is  upon  these  two  suppositions  that  you  form 
the  conclusion,  that  the  deceased  died  by  poison. 

A.  It  was  ; when  1 could  find  no  other  probable 
cause — I did  not,  therefore,'  possitively  say,  that  the 
death  was  occasioned  by  poison.  1 wish  you  to 
distinguish  my  idea  correctly:  when  l state  that 
1 do  not  think*  that  the  hole  in  the  stomach  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  gastric  juice,  I still  admit  the  pos- 
sibility, though  from  all  the  circumstances  put  to- 
gether, I give  it  as  my  opinion  that  that  was  not 
the  case. 

Q.  Is.  not  your  conclusion,  then,  founded  on  those 
two  suppositions,  first,  that  the  hole  took  place 
before  death,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  occa- 
sioned bv  the  gastric  juice,  but  by  some  acrid  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  stomach  ? 

A.  It  is. 
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Q.  Then  if  either  of  them  should  happen  to  be 
erroneous,  the  conclusion  would  be  so  too  ? 

A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  Now,  one  word  about  the  putrefaction ; you 
have  told  us,  you  have  examined  twenty  stomachs 
in  the  course  of  your  practice,  how  many  wombs 
may  you  have  examined  ? 

A.  None  in  that  state,  Sir. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  on  that  subject  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  man,  that  has  seen 
but  one  ? 

A.  It  does  not  require  any  more,  Sir,  from  a 
medical  man. 

Q.  Then,  Dr.  Gerard,  as  this  was  the  only  one 
you  saw,  we  must  understand,  that  you  never  saw 
the  uterus  ot  a woman,  who  had  died  of  a haemor- 
rhage ! A.  No,  Sir,  I never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  uterus  of  a woman, 
who  had  died  of  a dropsy,  in  that  manner? 

A.  No,  Sir,  that  is  a very  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  examination  of  such  cases,  is  still  more  rare 
than  the  occurrence. 

Q.  Then  I am  to  understand  you,  that  upon  that 
particular  subject,  your  knowledge  is  as  confined 
as  that  of  any  other  gentleman  of  the  Jury  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  W ill  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  this  was 
not  a dropsical  uterus  ? 

A.  I can  take  upon  myself  to  say  so,  not  as  hav- 
ing examined  a uterus  in  that  state,  but  from  the 
comparison  of  a healthy  uterus  with  this,  and  the 
appearances  which  it  presented. 

Q.  What  though  you  never  saw  a dropsical  ute- 
rus — you  wdl  take  upon  yourself  to  affirm  that  this 
was  not  one  of  that  description  ? 

A.  I can  give  that  answer  though  I 
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never  saw 
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one,  from  such  knowledge  as  I can  have  upon  such 
a subject,  and  because  1 see  an  obvious  cause  for 
the  contrary  opinion. 

Q.  Exactly,  to  which  you  cleave  ? 

A.  l\o  Sir,  1 have  no  partiality,  and  should  be 
very  glad  to  state  any  thing  consistent  with  truth, 
which  might  benefit  the  Prisoner.  1 have  no  opi- 
nion that  1 am  at  all  tenacious  of,  but  I certainly 
cannot  admit  that  this  was  a dropsical  uterus. 

Q.  So  then,  you  will  take  upon  yourself,  Dr. 
Gerard,  on  your  oath,  on  a question  of  life  and 
death,  to  say,  that  this  was  not  a dropsical  uterus  ? 

A.  I understand  I am  standing  here  all  the  time 
to  give  my  testimony  upon  oath.  1 therefore  do 
say,  that  l believe  the  uterus  to  be  an  impregnated 
uterus  ; every  appearance  of  it  bears  testimony  to 
that,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  could  not  have  arisen  in  a dropsical  uterus, 
sufficiently  confirms  my  opinion. 

Q.  But  still  your  own  individual  observation 
, has  been  confined  to  that  particular  case  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

/*• 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Q.  I will  just  ask  you,  Dr.  Gerard— I think  you 
told  us  just  now  that  the  womb  was  in  a healthy 
state  ? 

A.  Considered  as  in  an  impregnated  state,  it  was. 

Q.  Would  those  symptoms  which  you  found 
then,  have  existed,  if  it.  had  been  a dropsical  uter- 
us ? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Now  as  to  ulceration — if  the  hole  in  the 
stomach  had  been  caused  by  ulceration,  could  she 
have  been  in  a state  of  health  till  within  two  days 
of  her  death,  as  you  have  heard  she  was  ? 

A.  By  no  means,  neither  would  the  corroded 
edges  of  the  stomach  have  been  as  they  appeared. 
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Court . In  which  case  ? 

A.  It  the  hole  in  the  stomach  had  proceeded  from 
ulceration. 

Court.  Oh  you  mean  it  there  had  been  previous 
ulceration  terminating  in  an  opening,  the  edges  of 
that  opening  would  have  been  in  a different  state  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  Was  not  the  state  of  the  hole  and  of  the 
parts  adjacent  to  it,  different  from  what  vou  have 
understood  from  your  own  reflections,  and  from 
your  professional  colleagues  would  have  been  the 

effect,  if  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  ? ® 

A.  I have  drawn  my  conclusion  upon  that  sub- 
ject from  several  circumstances,  w hich  all  together, 
have  enabled  me  to  make  up  my  mind. 

Q.  Was  there  any  appearance  of  its  having  been 
occasioned  by  a mortification  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  L’pon  the  whole,  taking  all  the  circumstan- 
ces into  your  consideration,  w hat  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  thing  that  was  the  cause  of  her  death  ? 

A.  As  I cannot  trace  it  to  any  knowm  cause,  I 
attribute  it  to  some  unknown  cause  of  a deleteri- 
ous nature,  and  which  I don’t  pretend  to  ascertain. 

DOCTOR  JOHN  BOSTOCK,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q.  Dr.  Bostock,  you  are  a Phvsician  at  Liver- 
pool?  A.  I am,  Sir. 

Q.  I believe  you  have  devoted  a good  deal  of 

your  time  and  attention,  to  the  study  of  Chemis- 
try? 

A.  I have,  Sir,  devoted  a considerable  part  of 
my  leisure  time  to  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  called  upon  to  go 
to  Dr.  Rutter’s  on  the  subject  of  this  enquiry* 
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A.  1 do,  Sir. 

Q.  W e are  told  he  lives  near  the  Prisoner’s 
house? — A.  He  does,  Sir. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Gerard’s  house  next  to  Dr.  Rutter’s  ? 

A.  Not  the  next  door,  within  three  or  four  doors, 
in  the  same  street. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Mr.  Hay’s? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  To  examine  this  stomach  and  uterus? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  this  hole  in  the  stomach  ? 
A.  1 did,  Sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  had  produced  that 
hole? 

A.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  produced  by  some 
acrid,  poisonous  substance  taken  into  the  stomach  ? 

Q.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Bostock, 
whether  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  taken  in 
solution,  would  have  produced  this  effect? 

A.  That  is  a question  I cannot  exactly  answer, 
for  I have  had  no  experience  of  the  effect  of  its 
being  taken,  where  the  stomach  has  been  after- 
wards dissected,  excepting  some  cases  which  are 
not  completely  analogous — the  nature  of  the  sto- 
mach in  these  cases  being  somewhat  different.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  poison  would  pro- 
duce such  an  effect. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion,  you  say,  that  poison 
would  produce  that  effect? 

A.  I am  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  is  a deadly 

poison?  • 

A.  It  is  a substance  frequently  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  if  taken  in  a sufficient  quantity,  it  is  a 
very  active  poison. 

A.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Bostock — 
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supposing  a person  had  taken  corrosive  sublimate 
of  mercury  into  the  stomach,  and  had  been  affect- 
ed with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  had  taken  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  also  into  the  stomach,  whe- 
ther, upon  the  most  minute  search,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  in  the  sto- 
mach? 

A.  1 hat  question  I am  able  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  most  decisively. — Corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  solu- 
tion, and  death  may  take  place  after  violent  symp- 
toms of  vomiting,  purging,  and  drinking  copiously 
of  diluting  liquors,  but  on  examination  of  the  sto- 
mach and  its  contents  after  death,  the  most  minute 
tests  will  not  be  able  to  discover,  or  detect  any  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury. 

Q.  Doctor  Bostock,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hav, 
that  two  or  three,  1 believe,  several  fluids,  taken 
from  the  body,  were  collected  into  different  bottles, 
and  which  you  assisted  in  examining  and  analy- 
zing? J 

A.  There  were  three  different  bottles  of  fluids, 
upon  which  l performed  experiments;  but  more 
particularly  upon  that  fluid  which  was  collected 
from  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach— because  that,  L conceived,  most  pro- 
bably contained  the  poisonous  substance. 

Q.  But,  L believe.  Dr.  Bostock,  in  point  of  fact, 
after  the  most  minute  investigation,  vou  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  it  ? 

A.  I thought  it  most  probable,  that  either  arse- 
nic, or  corrosive  sublimate,  would  be  the  poison 
used,  and  therefore  J applied  to  it  in  particular,  the 

tests,  by  which  those  two  substances  are  discover- 
able. 

Court.,  Arsenic  may  be  taken  in  solution,  1 sup- 
pose, as  well  as  sublimate? 
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A.  Yes,  it  may— united  to  another  substance; 
but  it  is  generally,  when  used  as  a poison,  taken 
in  a state  of  very  imperfect  solution. 

Q.  Corrosive  sublimate,  1 believe,  Dr.  Bostock, 
is  soluble  by  water  only,  unassisted  by  any  thing 
else? A.  It  is,  Sir. 

Q.  I pon  the  application  of  those  tests,  by  which 
you  are  enabled  to  discover  corrosive  sublimate,  I 
believe  you  could  not,  in  point  of  fact,  find  any  ? 

A . I cannot  say  that  1 discovered  any. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  uterus,  Dr.  Bostoci  ? 
A.  I did,  Sir. 

Q.  Y ill  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  state 
xyou  found  it  in  ? 

A.  It  was  very  considerably  increased  in  size;  I 
should  suppose  it  was  of  that  size,  that  the  cavity 
might  contain  a quart  of  fluid. 

Q.  I will  ask  you — how  much  a uterus  of  a mo- 
derate size,  would  commonlv  contain  in  an  undis- 
tended,  and  unenlarged  state  ? 

A.  There  is  scarcely  any  cavity  at  all  in  an  un- 
impregnated uterus. 

Court.  In  an  unimpregnated  uterus  scarcely  any 
at  all,  is  there  ? 

A.  Scarcely  any;  the  whole  substance  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a pear  or  a fig,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, by  way  of  comparison. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  to  state,  from  the  appear- 
ances exhibited  in  that  uterus,  whether  a foetus 
had  been  recently  discharged  from  it? 

A.  1 think,  1 can  most  decidedly  say.  that  it 
must  have  been  recently  discharged  from  it. 

Q.  A foetus,  of  what  growth,  Dr.  Bostock  ? 

A.  It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  age — 
but  it  must  have  been  considerably  advanced. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  to  us  those  appear* 
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ances  you  saw  in  the  uterus,  from  which  you  are 
led  to  conclude  that  a fcetus  must  have  been  re- 
cently  discharged. 

A.  The  principal  circumstances  were  two  • the 
appearance  of  the  part  to  which  the  after-birth  is 

attached,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  ? 

, A™*""  that  aPPearance  at  the  part  to 
which  the  placenta  or  after-birth  is  attached  ? 

A * A Jigged  appearance,  and  the  evident  re- 
mains^ of  those  vessels,  by  which  the  fcetus  is  con- 
nected with  the  mother,  evidently  producing  a less 
smooth  appearance  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  womb. 

Q.  You  were  about  to  describe  the  other  ap- 
pearance  at  the  mouth  ? 1 

A*  h ,was  the  enlargment  or  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  appearances  together,  Dr 
Bostock,  have  you  any  doubt  that  an  infant  had 
been  recently  discharged  from  that  uterus  ? 

A.  I think  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 

Q.  Did  you,  Dr.  Bostock,  receive  any  bottles 
from  Upton,  the  Constable? -A.  I did. 

Q.  Was  one  marked  “ Poison  Water  ?” 

A.  It  was. 

it  I?nAfer7°U  hf‘  ?n%zed  'hat,  did  you  return 
it  to  Lpton  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  upon  an  analysis  of  the  fluid 
h^edmnts?  ‘ b°ttle’  "llatyou  found  '»  he  the 

A.  It  certainly  contained  a considerable  propor- 
tion ot  arsenic— the  tests  by  which  that  is  disco- 
vcrable,  are,  I believe,  indubitable. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  other  poisonous  ingre- 
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A.  I can  speak  with  almost  equal  certainty  with 
respect  to  its  containing  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Q.  Did  it  contain  that  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, Dr.  Bostock  ? 

A.  Certainly  it  did — the  exact  quantity  l am 
not  now  prepared  to  state,  but  1 conceive  that  the 
fluid  contained  as  much  of  them  as  it  would  dis- 
solve, or  to  use  the  proper  expression,  it  was  sa- 
turated with  those  substances. 

Court . With  the  arsenic  and  the  sublimate  ? 

A.  Yes.  ’ 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  natureof  oil  of 
savin  ? 

A.  I know  its  appearance  and  have  seen  some- 
thing of  its  effects  upon  animals.  Its  effects  when 
given  to  animals  are  to  produce  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  giddiness,  afterwards  vo- 
miting, and  purging,  and  lastly,  death. 

Q.  Now  in  your  judgment — would  oil  of  savin 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity  procure  abortion  ? 

A.  1 cannot  go  farther  than  to  say  that  it  is  a 
pretty  general  opinion — I can  say  no  more  than 
that — that  it  is  a popular  opinion. 

Q.  Amongst  the  profession,  I presume  you 
mean  ? 

A.  Not  only  so,  but  more  particularly  amongst 
people  at  large. 

Q.  You  know  what  penny-royal  water  is,  has  it 
a forcing  quality  ? 

A.  1 believe  it  is  thought  so  by  the  vulgar  ; but 
I don’t  know  that  it  has. — It  is,  I believe,  a popu- 
lar idea. 

Q.  Give  me  leave,  to  ask  you,  Sir,  supposing 
poison  was  taken  internally,  are  vomiting,  thirst, 
and  pain,  likely  to  ensue] 

A.  Certainly,  I should  expect  them  to  ensue. 
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• Q.  .Will  labour  produce  those  effects  also  ? 

A.  \ omiting,  sometimes  attends  parturition, 
thirst  also,  generally  does  to  a certain  extent,  and 

- pam  of  course,  often  violent  pain. 

C ross-examined  by  Air.  Topping, 

Q.  1 11  trouble  you  with  only  one  or  two  ques- 

- the  e<fects  ofoil  °i' savin,  you  know  very 
httle  ot  your  own  knowledge  ?— A.  V ery  little. 

. i > ” respect  to  its  being  prescribed  to  the 
human  specie^  you  never  heard  of  it  > 

A.  Never.  •*  • 4 

# 1 herelore  of  its  effects  upon  the  human  spe- 

cies,  you  know  nothing  from  experience  ? 

ii  urf  *n®  ^ oli,y  know  them  from  analogy. 

V '',hat  ivas  the  effect  °*'a  dose  on  dogs  ? 
riments  efleCt9  Were  different,  in  different  expe-» 

du^ath?  ^ the  small<:st  dose  that  did  pro- 
mat a„touncethree  ***"*  ^ drachms 

Jt  ®°'l  as  *°  ‘he  pennyroyal,  you  know  no- 
thing  of  the  effects  of  that  ? 

• i-  1 say.ti,at  1 do,  from  my  own  expe- 

ple  6 ^ leve  Jt  *s  0iten  used  by  country-peo- 

A*  JDdfdynotaUen<J  tliG  0pening  of  the  b°dy  ? 

nndtrTr  Upon  rIie  exa™nation  of  it, 

under  the  idea  that  the  deceased  came  to  her 
death  by  poison  ? 

exldhftoU  W 1 hea,  cJ’  and  from  the  appearances 
that  to  be  the’ ca^ ' CMy  C°ncluded 

opinion  ?°U  entered  "Pon  lhe  examination  with  that 
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A.  Certinly  1 did,  though  1 knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstances,  but  from  a note  which  1 received, 
desiring  me  to  attend.  . 

Q.  But  you  were  present  with  Mr.  Hay,  ex- 
amining it? A.  I was. 

Q.  Was  not  that  idea  communicated  by  him  to 
you  ? 

A.  He  detailed  to  me  the  symptoms,  and  I ex- 
amined the  parts. 

Q.  And  therefore,  entering  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach,  and  finding  what  you  thought 
a probable  cause  of  death  there,  you  did  not  ex- 
amine further — the  head  was  not  opened,  was  it  ? 

A.  The  head  was  not  opened. 

Q.  Pray,  Dr.  Bostock,  If  solution  of  corrosive 
Sublimate  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  to 
* have  produced  that  hole,  would  not  the  gullet  and 
other  parts  have  been  affected  ? ' * , 

> A.  1 don’t  think  that  follows,  because  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  produce  death,  is  not  large,  if 
taken  all  at  once. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  acrid,  poisonous  matter, 
to  produce  considerable  inflammation  ? 

A.  Generally  it  is,  but  not  always. 

Q.  My  question,  Dr.  Bostock,  is — is  it  not  the 
effect  of  acrid  poison,  taken  into  the  stomach,  to 
produce,  during  life,  inflammation  in  the  stomach  ? 

A.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  precisely, 
because  I conceive  the  stomach  may  be  destroyed 
by  poison,  and  not  exhibit  marks  of  inflamthation 
after  death. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  you  find  the  ends  or  parts 
about  the  hole  ? 

A.  The  sides  of  the  hole  were  soft,  so  that  they 
easily  tore,  tender  and  ragged  when  I saw  them, 
because  they  had  been  handled. 
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- Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  in  that  state  in 
which  Mr.  Hay  has  described  it,  so  tender,  that 
fie  could  put  his  fingers  through  ? 

A.  1 should  imagine  so  ; I myself  easily  tore  it. 

, Q.  And  at  the  time  you  saw  it,  it  was  ragged 
and  pulpy  ? 

A.  The  word  pulpy  has  been  used  by  my  medi- 
cal friends,  but  I should  rather  say  tender , and 
ragged. 

Q.  Now,  I would  ask  you,  Dr.  Bostock,  how 
soon  does  the  gastric  juice  begin  to  operate  after 
life  is  extinguished? 

A.  That  is  a question  I cannot  answer  from  my 
own  experience,  or  from  any  information  T can 
collect. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  as  a man  of  science, 
which  we  all  know  you  are,  upon  that  particular 
point? 

A.  My  judgment  is,  that  when  the  effect  is  at  all 
produced,  it  must  begin  almost  immediately  after 
death,  because  the  gastric  juice  is  a substance  which 
cannot  be  formed  after  life  is  extinguished,  and 
therefore  being  present,  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
is  dead,  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  imme- 
diately begin  to  act. 

Q.  The  effect  of  it,  I believe,  is  to  corrode  and 
perforate  the  stomach,  is  it  not? 

A.  Authors  of  great  and  equal  celebrity,  differ 
somewhat  in  their  account  of  it — Mr.  Hunter,  uses 
the  expression,  “ corroding  and  dissolving,”  and 
in  point  of  celebrity,  Mr.  Hunter  ranks  very  high 
in  our  estimation. 

Q.  Do  you  concur,  or  differ  with  him  in  opi- 
nion? 

A.  I differ,  Sir,  in  some  particular  points,  as  1 
must  assume  the  privilege  of  being  guided  by  my 
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own  experience,  \ et  I feel  a diffidence  in  depart- 
ing from  so  great  an  authority,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  I think  J see  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing 
in  some  respects. 

Q.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  it  would  produce  the  effect  of  dissolving  the 
stomach- — that,  you  say,  is  his  opinion? 

A.  Certainly.  > • . ' » 

Q.  If  it  would  produce  that  effect,  I take  it- 
there  was  ample  time  between  Friday  and  Sundav 
for  that  effect  to  be  produced  ? 

A,  I have  no  doubt  there  was. 

Q.'  On  the  most  minute  examination,  you  were 
not  able  to  find  any  thing  either  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, or  arsenic,  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
which  you  analysed? 

A.  Nothing  that  I can  certainly  ascertain'. 

Q.  I don’t  know  whether  you  happen  to  know, 
Dr.  Bostock,  that  that  sort  of  mixture  is  in  cohh 
mon  use  for  the  destruction  of  bugs? 

A.  I believe  it  is,  Sir. 

Court.  You  mean  the  mixture  contained  in  that 
bottle?  ' 

A.  Yes,  arsenic,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  I be- 
lieve, is  often  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  * 

Q.  Frequently  used,  is  it  not.  for  Washing-  fur- 
niture with,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  those 
vermin?  4 , , 

A.  I cannot  say  that  I absolutely  know  it  to 
be  a fact,  but  it  may  be  so,  and  I believe  it  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Bostock,  whether  the 
drawers  in  this  house,  were  washed  over  with  that 
preparation  ? 

A.  I may  say,  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Angus, 

I accoippanied  Dr.  Rutter  to  examine  those  drawers, 
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to  see  if  we  could  not  perceive  a whiteness  upon 
them;  the  report  I should  make  is,  .that  after  mi- 
nute examination,  1 think  1 could  perceive  a white- 
ness, but  it  was  not  obvious;  still,  1 think,  1 could 
perceive  it. 

• - i 

' Re-examined  by  Mr.  Raine. 

Q Now,  Dr.  Bostock,  as  to  the  hole  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  parts  next  the 
hole,  whether,  in  your  judgment,  any  action  of 
the  gastnc  juice,  could  have  produced  that  perfo- 
ration and  injury? 

A.  i aking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
into  consideration,  1 think  it  did  not  arise  from  the 
gastric  juice. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  tender  substance  of 
the  parts  immediately  against  the  hole;  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  stomach, 
was  it  that  ot  a healthy  subject? 

A.  There  was  some  inflammation  upon  it. 

Q.  1 he  parts  next  the  hole  you  describe  as  be- 
ing tender  and  ragged,  but  1 mean  the  coats  at  the 
other  end  ot  the  stomach,  how  w’ere  they,  tender 
or  tough  ? - y 

A.  ) hey  appeared  to  be  in  their  natural  state 
as  to  firmness,  except  having  some  inflammation 
upon  them. 

Q.  Dr.  Bostock,  I believe  poison,  when  taken 
m small  quantities  and  repeated,  will  produce  sore- 
ness and  salivation  ? 

Dr.  bostock.  \ oil  mean,  I presume,  to  refer  to 
corrosive  sublimate  ? 

Mr.  Raine , Certainly. 

A.  \ es,  it  is  often  used  for  that  purpose  when 
mercurial  effects  are  intended  to  be  produced  on 
the  system. 


Q.  Now,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you- — supposing 
rt  was  taken  in  a larger  degTee,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce death,  would  it  then  so  act  upon  the  sto- 
mach as  to  produce  a mortal  effect  without  pro- 
ducing inflammation  ? 

A.  I can  only  answer  from  experiments  made 
on  animals  ; that  in  these  cases  death  has  been 
produced  suddenly  after  taking  corrosive  sublimate, 
and,  on  being  afterwards  opened  and  examined, 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  has  not  been  observed 
to  have  been  produced  in  any  considerable  degree. 

Q.  And  when  taken  in  that  quantity,  so  as  to 
produce  death,  it  acts  so  immediately,  1 suppose, 
as  not  to  produce  Salivation  ? 

A.  1 believe  salivation  would  not  be  produced 
when  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  vomit- 
ing and  sudden  death. 

Mr.  Topping . 

Q.  You  say  that  where  corrosive  sublimate  has 
been  taken  in  a quantity  sufficient  to  produce  sud- 
den death,  that  salivation  would  not  take  place 
you  mean  that  that  could  not,  of  course,  be  ex, 
pected,  where  the  effect  of  taking  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  instant  death  ? ; — 

A.  No,  I do  not  mean  literally  instant  death  ; 
but  in  a short  space  of  time,  in  the  course  of  a 

few  hours.  , , ‘ 

Q.  Did  you  understand  me  when  I asked  you 

the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  tire  sublimate  upon 
the  fauces  or  gullet,  as  referring  to  salivation  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  No,  my  question  was,  whether  it  would 

corrode  it?  , • ’ ; 

A.  No,  it  would  not  corrode  it,  in  that  quan- 
tity. 
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Mr.  Raine. 

Q.  Dr.  Bostock,  you  have  aljuded  to  certain 
experiments  you  made  upon  animals  with  this  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  in  solution  ; will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  state  what  they  were? 

Court.  I am  not  clear  whether  that  should  be 
received  in  evidence. 

Air.  Serjeant  Cockell.  My  Lord,  most  certainly, 
your  Lordship  knows  it  was  received  in  that  famous 
case  of  Donellan’s 

Court.  I don’t  know  that  it  goes  a great  way — 
there  is  so  much  difference  between  the  effects  of 
different  substances  when  given  to  animals,  and 
when  given  to  the  human  species,  that  I don’t  know' 
how  far  this  sort  of  proof  can  be  relied  upon:  we 
know  that  in  horse  medicines,  a horse  would  take 
a quantity  of  mercury  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  kill  forty  people. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  My  Lord,  I am  not  at  all 
anxious  on  this  subject — I am  only  supposing  that 
the  learned  judge,  was  right,  who'tried  that  cause, 
and  I never  heard  that  questioned. 

Court.  I do  not  say  that  the  evidence  is  inadmis- 
sible, but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  too  weak,  to 
have  much  stress  laid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  If  your  Lordship  feels  any 
indisposition  on  the  subject,  I am  certainly  farfrom 
wishing  to  press  it,  contrary  to  your  Lordship’s  in- 
clination. 

Court.  I should  wish  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  upon  it,  (to  Dr.  Bostock)  Dr. 
Bostock,  please  to  inform  us,  how  far  experiments 
of  this  sort,  on  brute  animals,  are  to  be  depended 
upon  as  proving  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
same  substances  when  given  to  the  human  species? 

Dr.  Bostock.  I think,  my  Lord,  there  are  two 
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points  in  which  the  experiments  made  on  brute  a- 
ni dials  are  also  applicable  to  the  human  species — 
the  first  is  with* respect  to  the  tact,  1 mentioned 
sometime  ago,  of  a dog  having  been  killed  after  vi- 
olent symptons,  by  taking  corrosive  sublimate,,  and 
of  the  stomach  having  been  opener!  after  death,  and 
no  inflammation  observed — 1 think  that  in  that  case 
the  inference  from  the  experiment  may  be  consi- 
dered as  valid,  when  applied  to  the  human  species. 

Court.  In  many  cases  you  know  Dr.  Bostock, 
.there  are  medicines  given  to  the  human  species, 
which  would  be  applied  very  perniciously  to  horses, 
and  vice  versa,  there  are  others  which  would  have 
a violent  effect  upon  the  human  frame  which  horses 
will  take  in  abundant  quantities? 

Dr.  Bostock.  Certainly,  and  I should  not  think 
it  analag'ouB  to  make  experiments  or  try  their  effects 
as  remedies. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  My  Lord,  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  the  evidence  is  offered — These  Gentle- 
men by  way  of  experiment  administered  poison, 
corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  to  an  animal,  and 
speedily  after  death  was  occasioned  : They  then  o- 
pened  its  body,  and  endeavored  to  find  the  presence 
of  the  poison  that  had  been  given  to  the  animal, 
but  did  not  find  it. 

Dr.  Bostock.  That  was  the  second  particular  i 
meant  to  have  stated. — That  an  animal  after  taking 
poison  in  a state  of  solution  may  be  killed,  after 
violent  symptoms,  and  when  the  contents  which 
remain  on  the  stomach  are  examined,  the  nicest 
Chemical  Tests,  will  not  be  able  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  the  poison — I have  an  experiment  that  is 
to  the  purpose,  and  which  1 could  read  from  my 
minutes,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  thought  too  long— 
Mr,  Scarlet.  I submit  to  your  Lordship  that  though 
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the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  resulting  from  that 
experiment,  might  be  evidence,  yet,  that  the  his* 
tory  of  the  experiment  itself  can  be  no  evidence* 

Court.  But  how  can  you  object  to  that,  if  it  be 
worth  while  to  go  into  the  business  so  minutely? 
He  may  give  you  the  general  result,  it  is  true,  but 
he  may  be  further  interrogated,  as  to  the  reasons 
from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Scarlet.  Your  Lordship  knows  that  is  gene- 
rally done  in  cross-examination. 


Air.  Serjeant  Cockell.  My  friend  is  supposing  a 
a case  that  will  not  happen — the  Doctor  is  now 
only  going  to  state  a case  that  is  to  be  in  point; 
we  shall  not  enquire  into  the  history  of  the  expe- 
riment. 

Q.  Upon  making  the  experiment  alluded  to,  Dr. 
Bostock,  on  the  animal  that  was  killed  by  corro- 
sive sublimate,  did  you  examine  the  internal  parts 
of  the  animal  carefully  ? 

A.  I did. 

' Q-  Did  you  discover  the  poison  ? — A.  No. 

Court.  Was  the  poison  corrosive  sublimate  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  in  solution. 

Court \ Is  it  the  result  of  the  experiments  you  have 
tried,  that  animals  may  be  poisoned  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  the  poison  not  afterwards  be  de- 
tected by  the  nicest  experiments  ?— A.  It  is. 

Court.  At  what  distance  of  time  after  the  ani- 
mal was  poisoned,  did  you  make  the  experiment 
on  the  contents  of  its  stomach  ? 

A.  The  dog  was  opened  about  twelve  hours  after 
death  ; the  fluid  taken  from  the  stomach  w as  kept 
in  my  possession  about  twelve  hours  more  for  the 
purpose  ol  permitting  the  impurities  to  subside, 
and  the  experiments  ( entered  upon  were  some 
days  in  performing. 
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ELIZABETH  NICKSON,  called  again. 

Mr.  Topping.  Elizabeth,  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses  about  an  eme- 
tic having  been  given  one  of  the  servants  some 
days  before  the  deceased  was  taken  ill;  you,  I be- 
lieve, was  the  person  alluded  to? 

A.  I took  an  emetic  about  a week  before  Miss 
Burns  died. 

Q.  Did  she  take  one  about  the  same  time  you 
did? 

A.  No,  she  did  not,  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Did  she  take  one  within  a day  or  two  of 
that? A.  No,  she  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  deny  the  fact  of  her  having  taken 
any  emetic  within  a short  time  of  that? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Q.  Well,  did  she  take  one,  some  time  before 
her  death  ? — A.  About  a fortnight  before. 

Q.  That  is  what  I want  to  know — now  had  it 
any  effect  upon  her  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Court.  I think  you  told  us  that  Miss  Burns  used 
to  keep  all  the  keys  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes  she  did. 

Court.  Amongst  the  rest  did  she  keep  the  key  of 
that  place  where  your  master’s  physic  stood  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  she  did. 


Here  the  Evidence  for  the  Prosecution  closed 
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' The  Prisoner  then  read  his  defence,  which  was 
to  the  following  purport: 

vP  ) f"i  * « f f ‘ ;■*  y » V , . 

PRISONER’S  DEFENCE. 

3/y  Lord , and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  ! 

From  the  nature  of  the  crime  laid  to  my 
charge,  I understand  the  law  (for  wise  purposes  no 
doubt)  denies  the  assistance  of  an  advocate  to 
speak  in  my  defence.  This,  to  me,  is  a serious 
deprivation;  but  whilst  I lament  the  refinement  in 
this  part  of  the* trial,  I am  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  loss.  The  situation,  in  which  I stand,  (how- 
ever wrongfully  placed  here),  creates  no  small  de- 
gree  of  anxiety  and  timidity;  and  the  inadequacy 
of  my  ability  to  delineate  an  honest  statement  of 
facts,  adds  no  little  to  the  loss  I feel  in  being  de- 
prived of  the  professional  talents  of  my  Counsel- 
however,  I will  attempt  as  concisely  as  I can,  to 
inform  you  of  the  long  progression  ‘of  this  lady's 
illness,  which  ended  in  her  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  account  for  the  uncommon  activity  which  has 
been  shewn  by  two  persons,  in  instigating,  and 
carrying  on  the  Prosecution  against  me. 

Since  the  year  179 7,  the  deceased  has  been  oc- 
casionally visited  with  an  obstruction  in  her  fetaale 
ev^uatmns,  tending  to  dropsy:  and  in  the  years 
1798,  or  1799,  she  was  attacked  with  the  same  com- 
plaint so  as  to  be  considered  dangerously  ill.  Ap- 
plication was  then  made  to  Dr.  Minshuil,of  Liver- 
pool, and  I recollect  being  present  at  the  Infirmary 
there,  with  the  deceased,  her  mother,  brother,  and 
sister,  when  she  was  strongly  electrified,  and  for 
some  time  after  took  medicine  to  remove  the  ob- 
tsructions  of  her  usual  discharges.  In  1 802,  or  1 803 
she  was  afflicted  with  a return  of  the  same  com- 
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plaint,  attended  with  rather  more  confirmed  symp- 
toms. After  much  illness,  she  got  better,  and  lived 
in  my  family  since  the  beginning  of  1804,  till  the  pe- 
riod of  her  decease.  Her  health  was  by  no  means 
generally  good,  during  that  time;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  often  ailing,  and  one  cf  the  strongest  rea- 
sons why  she  was  returning  to  her  mother  (which 
intention  will  be  proved  by  letter)  was,  that  she 
might  get  her  to  consult  advice,  and  try  if  it 
was  possible  to  relieve  her,  as  formerly,  from  such 
a malady.  She  would  not,  on  any  account,  hear  ol 
my  employing  a medical  man ; her  mother  must  do 
it;  neither  was  the  subject  a fit  one  for  me  to  speak 
on,  either  to  herself,  or  medical  gentlemen,  on  her 
account ; else  had  1 imagined  any  danger  more  than 
formerly,  1 would  have  insisted  on  medical  attend- 
ance. From  her  debilitated  state  for  several  years, 
and  from  her  ill  health  all  last  winter,  and  1 may 
say  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  excessive  weakness  should  rup- 
ture the  coats  of  her  stomach.  Although  occasi- 
onally afflicted,  such  very  short  breathing  did  not 
appear  till  the  vomiting  had  nearly  ceased,  when  a 
shortness  of  breath  caused  her  to  sit  erect,  as  if 
something  had  been  suddenly  displaced.  I his, 
probably,  was  the  time  when  the  coals  ot  her  sto- 
mach were  ruptured.  After  that  the  shortness  ot 
breath  encreased,  she  requested  the  Castor  oil  to 
be  given  her  of  her  own  accord,  in  order  to  try,  it 
possible,  to  remove  the  inconvenience.  The  Cas- 
tor oil  1 told  Mr.  Vatise,  I had  administered,  on 
the  morning  she  died,  was  given  for  that  purpose. 
Shfc  was  still  of  opinion,  that  the  shortness  of 
breathing  which  encreased,  was  only  temporary, 
and  woti Id  go  off  immediately.  At  this  time 
a calmness  of  breathing  took  place,  and  she 
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expressed  a wish  for  wine.  Not  having  any 
in  the  house,  it  was  accordingly  sent  for.  In 
the  meantime  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  [ 
thought,  alter  the  fatigue  of  such  vomiting  and 
shortness  of  breath,  she  was  going  to  sleep  a little, 
and  that  repose  would,  in  some  degree,  restore  her. 
Not  imagining  any  thing  like  death,  would  ensue, 
1 sat  down  ia  an  easy  chair,  and  after  the  anxiety  I 
had  experienced,  not  only  on  my  brother’s  account, 
who  had  lately  before  been  deprived  of  his  mental 
faculties,  but  also  on  her  s,  I fell  asleep.  Interim,  I 
understand  the.Cook  attended  her  and  returned  into 
the  kitchen.  During  the  time  I had  dropped  asleep, 
the  deceased  had  got  from  the  sola,  in  order,  as  I 
suppose,  to  leave  the  room,  and  whether  a short- 
ness of  breathing,  or  a fainting  came  over  her,  I 
know  not,  hut  when  the  girl  came  back  with  the 
wine,  the  deceased  was  found  dead,  in  a recum- 
bent posture,  by  the  door,  as  has  been  described  ; 
and  when  I was  awoke,  I was  quite  astonish  d and 
confounded,  not  imagining,  when  I sat  down  in 
the  chair,  that  any  thing  like  death  was  near,  nor 
did  ^he  herself  seem  to  think  it  at  all,  throughout 
hei;  illness.  Her  long  illuess  and  weak  state  of 
b</dy,  will  be  proved  by  her  most  intimate  female 
acquaintance. 

Gentlemen,  so  for  from  being  capable  of  perpe- 
trating the  detestable  crime  of  murder,  1 have  been 
one,  who  led  a quiet  unotfending  life,  nor  was  I 
ever, found  either  exciting  public  commotions,  or 
meddling  with  anv  man’s  private  affairs.  I have 
passed  a domestic  life,  fully  occupied  with  the  care 
ot  mv  family,  and  the  education  of  my  children. 
The  extensive  business  I had  been  engaged  in,  is 
not  quite  entirely  wound  up.  and  .1  waited  the 
completion  of  that  desirable  event,  in  order  to  re- 
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tire  from  Liverpool.  On  a strict  review  of  my  past 
life,  I do  not  remember  any  one  act  of  it,  which 
would  lead  to  a conclusion,  that  I was  one  capable 
of  committing  murder;  and  it  was  impossible  that 
I could  have  administered  poison,  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate of  Mercury  by  mistake,  there  being  none  in 
my  possession,  but  what  was  expressly  labelled  on 
the  bottle  as  such,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this 
was  kept,  1 will  explain. — In  the  year  1801,  on 
discovering  that  the  moths  had  materially  injured 
some  woollens,  1 had  recourse  to  this  mixture* 
to  destroy  them,  which  I applied  to  the  places 
• where  my  most  valuable  carpets  were,  as  I na- 
turally wished  to  prevent  injury  to  them  as  well 
as  some  blankets  and  woollens,  w'hich  I had  in 
my  possession.  Now,  had  any,  the  smallest  part 
of  that  been  administered  to  the  deceased,  it  must 
~ unavoidably  have  been  detected,  seeing  how  rea-  , 
dily  Dr.  Costock  has  distinguished  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate from  the  Arsenic,  of  which  also  the  fluid 
w as  composed.  It  was  no  secret  to  any  of  mv  ser- 
vants who  lived  with  me  at  that  time,  and  was 
a composition  of  Arsenic  and  corrosive  subhmate 
of  Mercury,  and  used  for  the  express  purpose 
of  destroying  the  moths.  1 do  not  suppose  it 
so  easy  to  destroy  a human  being  by  poison,  as 
is  generally  imagined,  and  if  so  destroyed,  the 
act  cannot  be  committed  w ithout  detection,  espe- 
cially if  investigated  so  closely  as  has  been  done 
in  the  present  instance.  Here,  although  the 
best  and  most  accurate  tests  have  been  resorted 
to,  yet  no  poison  of  any  kind  has  been  found 
in  the  body Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  remem- 

ber this — no  poison  of  any  kind  has  been  found 
in  the  body! — and  those  persons  who  have  been 
brought  as  witnesses  against  me,  admit  that  the 
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coats  o£  the  stomach  may  be  raptured  from  various 
causes  independent  of  poison.  It  therefore  an 
pears  t°  me  hard,  that  I should  be  accountable  with 
my  hte  tor  the  manner  of  this  lady’s  death  • and 
although  she  had  at  all  times  access  to  rny  medi- 
cmes  1 had  too  good  an  opinion  of  her  to  sup- 
jmse  that  she  would  intentionally  have  taken  any 
thing  to  destroy  her  own  life,  and,  unless  done 
intentionally  it  could  not  be  done  at  all,  for  she 
was  tuHy  informed  and  perfectly  aware  of  the 
deadly  quality  of  the  liquid  that  was  contained  in 
these  phials.  That  I should  have  done  that  horrid  ' 
deed,  must  appear  equally  improbable,  and  is  an 

t T^d’i’nde  dT0*  °f  without  ^horrence. 

K U M been  one  of  the  most  crimi- 
nal of  men,  had  I done  that  lady  an  intentional 

BiT  yhTVeC\  mUChn l6SS  4 thi"S  *«> 

t er  life.  1 he  care  she  took  of  my  children  and 

concerns^  "l * * **<j1ev,nced.generally,  for  my  domestic 
concerns  as  well  as  my  interest,  made  it  mv  boun- 

existence.  *°  PreSerVe  rather  *han  t0  destror  het 

.1  *“*  fulV  aLware  Of  the  perilousness  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  my  enemies  have  placed  me  before 

you.  I am  also  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  thatmv 

emg  brought  here,  has  been  more  to  gratify  PZ 

knowdefe  of  ‘md  r"al,C,0Lis  enmity,  than  from  any 
now  ledge  o my  having  done  wrong,  or  a desire 

tLm  'mifown  (e  ry  S f°f,  PUbl'°  justice-  Mf.  Sta- 

i h.  am,,  tofsirs 

promote  slander,  and  the  former  mLlv  to  revenge 

an  old  grudge.  1 utterly  disclaim  Cng  evfr 

aken  any  improper  liberties  with  the  deceased  and 

totally  deny  the  possibility  of  her  havfogbeen 
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pregnant  by  me.  The  private  revenge  I can  in  a 
degree  account  for;  Mr.  Statham  has  borne  me  this 
grudge  because  he  thought ! was  the  means  ot  pre- 
venting him  being  Executor  to  the  willot  my  late 
father-in-law,  to  which  he  was  once  appointed,  and 
also  from  being  his  Solicitor;  yet  more  blame  at- 
taches to  him  in  this  affair  than  to  me.  All  men 
will  naturally  resist  disrespect ; and  had  Mr.  Sta- 
tham  on  delivery  of  my  father  in  law’s  note,  re- 
questing all  his  papers  to  be  sent  home,  behaved 
with  that  civility  which  is  always  due  from  one 
Gentleman  to  another,  perhaps  lie  would  have  re- 
mained an  Executor  to  the  will.  However,  the 
reverse  of  civility  was  Mr.  Statham  s conduct. 

He  did  not  even  deign  to  wait  on  the  old  gentle- 
man the  evening  ot  the  day  on  which  the  note  was 
delivered,  but  chose  to  suit  his  own  time  in  calling 
an  evening  or  twro  after,  and  when  he  did  call,  be- 
haved in  a very  boisterous  and  unprofessional  man- 
ner. He  seemed  to  have  forgot  that  he  was  out  of 
his  department  in  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  being 
then  only  Clerk  to  the  Town  Clerk,  and  present 
w ith  his  superiors  ; as  such,  it  appears  reasonable 
that  he  should  receive  their  instructions,  so  far  as 
regards  their  own  affairs,  w ith  a becoming  respect. 
Age  hat  1 unfortunately  cooled  the  ardor  ot  the  old 
gentleman’s  mind — lie  therefore  passed  the  insult  • 
over  in  peace.  Had  he  possessed  his  youthful  vi- 
gor, Mr  Statham  would  have  cringed  where  he 
now  stormed.  Not  to  any  influence  of  mine, 
therefore,  but  to  his  own  self-importance,  is  Mr. 
Statham  indebted  for  the  want  of  my  father-in-law’s 
confidence. 

Thus*  Gentlemen,  have  l shewn  you  the  cause  ot 
Mr.  Statham’s  solicitude  tor  having  my  life  taken 
aw  ay  ; at  any  rate  you  have.a  reason  for  the  uncom- 
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mon  activity  he  hasshewn  in  ruining  my  reputation. 
But  if  his  object  be  my  life,  he  might,  in  pursuing 
it,  have  been  man  enough  to  have  acted  fairly  in 
his  manner  of  bringing  about  its  destruction — It 
looks  so  like  a bad  mind  and  a vicious  heart,  to 
stoop  to  unfairness  in  a case  where  life  depends, 
that  1 never  can  think  well  of  a man  that  would  way- 
lay as  it  were,  evidence  coming  before  a coroner, 
and  try  to  influence  their  testimony  contrary  to 
truth,  and  when  they  could  not  be  brought  to  say 
what  he  would , what  they  ever  knew  or  intended  to 
speak,  to  desire  them  to  go  home  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  not  suffer  their  Testimony  to  be  heard — 
yet  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Statham  as  my  witnesses 
will  prove.  It  bore  with  it  a very  strange  appear- 
ance to  see  Mr.  Topham,  who  acted  as  Coroner's 
clerk,  but  was,  in  fact  Mr.  Statham’s  clerk,  have 
occasion  to  stop  and  go  out,  leaving  the  Coroner 
and  the  Jury,  to  enquire  what  certain  witnesses 
said  to  Mr.  Statham,  before  he  would  take  their 
Testimony  down  as  given  in  presence  of  the  Coro- 
ner and  Jurv.  Then  Mr.  Statham  comes  in  where 
the  Coroner  and  Jury  were,  and  in  a commanding 
peremptory  manner,  calls  out  to  the  witness  then 
in  examination  “ did  you  not  say  so  and  so  to  me 
when  you  were  out,  just  now?”  upon  which  the 
witness  is  commanded  by  the  Coroner  to  turn  face 
to  face  to  Mr.  Statham,  and  pointedly  contradicts 
him.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence 
was  obtained,  and  confirms  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Sta- 
tham’s revengeful  inclination  towards  me. 

Parson  Vause  allows  an  acquaintance  with  me 
of  nine  years;  during  that  period,  I challenge  him 
to  say  if  he  ever  knew  me  to  do  wrong  or  harm  to 
any  one.  Such  a medicine  as  a “black  puke5’  is 
unknown; — yet,  that  expression  as  applicable  to 
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the  beginning  of  a disorder  terminating  in  death  is 
frequently  used,  as  in  the  case  of  various  fevers, 
rn  Africa  and  the  W est  Indies.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common to  say  such  an  one  was  carried  off  with 
a black  puke,  meaning  the  color  of  the  matter 
vomited  up,  and  not  of  the  medicine,  of  a black 
color  prescribed. — When  1 used  the  expression,  it 
was  only  applicable  to  the  color  of  the  matter 
vomited  up,  as  must  appear  by  the  conclusion  of 
my  sentence  when  taken  connectedly.  The  ques- 
tion was,  “ what  did  she  die  of,”  and  the  answer 
was,  “ of  a black  puke,”  which  terminated  in  a 
relax,  a circumstance  not  at  ail  uncommon  before 
death, 

- On  my  approach  to  England  in  early  life,  up- 
wards of  twenty-three  years  ago,  the  first  situation 
in  which  I happened  to  be  placed,  was  in  a Drug- 
gist’s Counting-house,  and  having  occasion  to 
write  the  names  of  medicines  during  a long  space 
of  time,  it  naturally  led  me  to  read  such  books  as 
would  give  me  information  upon  those  subjects, 
and  as  in  that  house  they  were  much  in  the  habit 
ot  furnishing  African  ships  with  Surgeons,  I had  it 
in  mv  power  to  get  acquainted  with  many  of  that 
description. — I,  therefore,  not  knowing  but  my  jour- 
ney through  life  might  depend'  upon  my  medical 
knowledge,  naturally  consulted  them  as  much  as 
I could.  Much  stress  has  also  been  laid  in  the  pro- 
secution, on  a particular  instrument  which  I had 
in  my  possession,  but  the  application  of  which  has 
been  totally  misrepresented  ; it  was  never  intended 
for  any  purpose  relative  to  women.  As  i had  Stu- 
died Bell  on  the  venereal  disease,  and  had  cured 
many  venereal  cases,  it  was  in  these  instances  that 
1 applied  it— -The  instrument  was  much  longer, 
and  sis  thin  as.  a knitting  needle,  and  this  probe  was 
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neither  more nor  less  than  to  be  introduced  into 
men’s  urethras,  in  cases  of  stricture  or  warts.  I 
proposed  it  to  have  been  chisel  pointed,  and  he  re- 
commended the  other  as  .better,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  not  too  tliiok  for  boring  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter’s ears,  but  she  had  an  inflammation  in  her  eyes, 
and  l'Was  therefore  dissuaded  from  using  it,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  her  ears  were  not  bored. 

• I am  now  before  the  judgment  of  men,  and  as 
God  is  present  with  us,  and  1 must  be  accountable 
to  him  when  I go  hence,  i declare,  that  I am  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  for  which  I stand  here,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  murder,  or  intention  to  murder,  dir.ectly, 
or  indirectly.  Indeed,  after  the  stigma  which  has, 
in  this  instance,  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 
my  reputation,  (unfortunately  for  me,  with  two 
much  success)  life  would  be  insuflerahles  were  it 
not  accompanied  with  a full  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence. But  having  that  consolation,  and  a full  con- 
viction that  the  Great  searcher  of  hearts  is  satisfied 
of  iny  innocence,  l feel  less  what  man  may  think. 

. In  alluding  to  this  instrument,  I forgot  to*  say, 
that  the  conversation  which  1 held,  regarding  the 
application  of  it  to  women,  was  merely  the  recital 
of  what  passed  with  a young  gentleman  from 
Edinburgh,  and  who  told  me  that  it  was  dike  an 
instrument  that  was  used  for  that  purpose. — It 
would  appear  that  my  enemies,  during  my  con- 
finement, had  taken  every  opportunity,  by  inflam- 
matory reports,  to  excite  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  against  me,  who  ought  at  ali  times  to  dis- 
countenance such  vileness,  and  such  disgraceful 
practices.  That  1 have  mentioned  such  an  appli- 
cation ol  the  instrument  to  women,  is  true,  but  I 
defy  any  man  to  say,  I countenanced  it;  on  the 
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contrary,  whenever  I spoke  of  it,  *twas  always 
with  the  most  marked  contempt.  Therefore  as 
God  is  to  judge  me,  I never  administered  any  poi- 
sons whatever  to  the  deceased  lady. 

Gentlemen,  I submit  to  your  judgment,  and  as 
you  are  upon  your  oath,  1 call  upon  you  to  re- 
member that  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence adduced,  to  prove,  that  this  lady  was  either 
murdered  or  poisoned  by  me,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son whatever.  She  died  by  the  visitation  of  God, 
through  excessive  vomiting,  operating  on  her  de- 
licate constitution,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
human  means.  Yet,  we  see  how  easy  a thing  it 
is  to  accuse.  But  in  this  country,  thank  God,  ac- 
cusation, without  clear  proof,  avails  nothing,  when 
a man’s  life  is  at  stake.  If  1 must  die  in  conse- 
quence of  this  charge  which  has  been  brought 
against  me,  more  from  motives  of  revenge  and  en- 
mity, than  to  promote  the  ends  of  public  justice, 
I will  die,  with  this  assurance,  that  my  enemies 
must  give  an  account  to  the  same  unerring  Gbd,  I 
am  to  be  judged  by,  and  who  is  more  able  to  esti- 
mate the  rectitude  of  their  motives,  than  any  earthly 
tribunal.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  has  been  in- 
stilled into  my  mind,  of  the  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality of  a British  Judge,  and  of  a British  Jury, 
that  I consider  my  life  safe  in  their  power,  well 
knowing  they  will  not  exercise  that  power  unduly, 
but  conscientiously,  as  they  must  be  hereafter  an- 
swerable to  their  God  for  the  use  they  make  of  it. 
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EVIDENCE  FOE  THE  PRISONER . 

MARTHA  BARTON,  sworn, 

Examined  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Q.  You  live  in  Liverpool? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  Miss  Burns? 

A.  Very  well,  1 have  known  her  for  six  years. 

Q.  For  the  last  six  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  her  intimately  Ma'am  during 
that  time  ? — A.  Yes  Sir,  1 did.  ~ 

Q.  I believe  your  daughter  and  Miss  Burns 
were  very  intimate  together  ? 

A.  The  only  acquaintance  Miss  Burns  had. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  mother  of  Miss  Burns  ? 

A.  1 did,  Sir. 

Q.  How  long  Ma'am  ? ' : r / 

. A.  Longer  than  Miss  Burns. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  family  of  the  mother,,  as 
well  as  the  mother  ? : • .,i  ; 

.A.  Yes Mrs.  Bums  was  afterwards  Mrs. 

M‘Quiston.  , * 

Q.  Her  first  husband  was  Mr.  BurO§,  and  her 
second  Dr.  M‘Quiston  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  was  the  state  of  health  of  the  mo 
ther? — A.  She  was  inclined  to  be  dropsical. 

Q.  Now  Ma'am  I would  ask  you  as  to  Miss 
Burns  herself? 

A.  YY  hy  Sir,  she  had  been  very  poorly  for  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Q.  And  has  complained  to  you  of  being  ill  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  twelve  months  before  she  died  she 
has  frequently  complained  to  me  of  being  very 
poprly. 

Q.  YY  hat  was  her  appearance  Ma'am  ? 
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A.  Why,  Sir,  she  seemed  to  be  very  much  puf- 
fin and  swelled  at  her  stomach,  and  told  me  she 
was  not  as  she  ought  to  b<?.  ' 

Q.  \ou  are  speaking  now  Ma’am  of  twelve 
months  before  her  death  ? — A.  Before  her  death. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observation  on  her  breath- 
ing,  whether  she  had  any  difficulty  of  breathing  or 
not  ? 

A.  She  had  a very  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  Ma’am  having  any 
conversation  with  her,  a few  weeks  before  her 
death  ? 

• A.  Yes — she  called  upon  me  about  three  weeks 
before  her  death — she  said  she  was  very  ill,  Sir, 
and  asked  me  if  I knew  of  any  thing  that  would  be 
of  any  service  to  her. 

Q.  In  w hat  respect  did  she  state  herself  to  be  ill  ? 

A.  Why,  she  was  not  as  a young  woman  ought 
to  be,  she  was  very  ill. 

Q.  You  mean  that  she  was  in  a state  that  is  said 
to  be' irregular  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  W ell.  Ma’am? 

A.  I told  her  I had  heard  that  Welch’s  pills 
were  very  good  for  a person  in  that  situation  ; she 
told  me  she  had  taken  of  them,  and  that  they  had 
been  of  no  service. 

Q.  M hat  did  you  say  to  her,  Ma’am,  on  telling 
her  that?  , 

A.  She  told  me  that  as  I had  a large  family,  I 
might  know  of  something.  1 told  her  I had  got 
the  Grains  of  Paradise  and  pounded  it  small,  and 
had  given  it  to  my  daughter  in  a little  common  gin. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  it  to  her  to  try  the 
same  medicine  ? , J 

A.  Yes,  1 told  her  my  daughter  had  got  her 
health  through  taking  that. 
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Q.  And  yon  recommended  it  to  her  ? 

A.  1 did,  Sir. 

9*  Did  you  see  her  after  that  time  ? 

A.  Never— to  speak  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  at  a distance  ? A.  Yes. 

. Y °Ui  Sure  -y0u  never  saw  her  to  speak  to 
after  the  time  you  have  been  speaking  of?  * 

W°H*  SaVV  hfr'about  ten  days  before  she  died. 

ahy^ alteration' ? * ^ apP“^d  you  observe 

no;\reNatheSweirmedjUSt  " ^ ; she 

ch,(.f  she  mention  to  you,  Ma’am,  how  J0„- 
she  had  been  that  state  of  irregularity  ? 

had  got  cold'm!^!8  C°m,nS  lr°,U  Scotlaad’  -d 

been  in^that' way  ^aain’  did  ‘ell  you  she  had 
A.  A tew  years  I suppose  five  years. 

infLm toS  ^ h3d  g0t  C0ld  ,n  c°m- 
^es;  sbe  said  she  had  been  overturned  in 

m f ttin*  ollt  of  a vessel  h' to  a boat 
and  had  caught  cold.  Doat’ 

were  am * tT,  ^far9’  ^ou  bave  t<dd  me  you 
i rt  acquainted  with  her  you  must  have  hadron 

venmon  with  her  on  the  subject  of  medTcal  in" 

O \\  \ShC  laid  She  did  not  them.  . 

woman?6  " ^ *he  was  dolose  furious 

O p te,,nas  of  a vcrr  “reful  turn. 
Coroner™'  Maara’  we"3™  examined  before  the 

to  fee  Dr  terZ™1 T*  st£!pped  al1  day;  1 w^hed 
see  jLtr.  Uerard,  and  could  not  get  to  see  him 

O.  How  came  you  not  to  be  examined  ? 

, A.  I cannot  tell  :_I  went  to  Dr.  Rutter’s  first. 
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and  the  lady  told  me  I had  better  go  to  the  Ex- 
change— I said  I would  go  to  Dr.  Gerard’s. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Statham  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  asked  me  some  questions,  and  l 

answered  him. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  had  had  these  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Statham,  did  he  bring  you  before 
the  Coroner  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  he  said  I might  sit  down  where  I was : 

I did  so,  for  about  two  hours  or  so,  and  then  he 

said  there  was  no  occasion  for  me. 

Q.  Now,  ma’am,  as  you  have  told  us  you  are  a 
married  woman  and  mother  of  children  1 would 
ask  you,,  from  the  appearance  this  lady  presented 
to  you,  did  you  consider  her  as  a person  in  a state 
of  pregnancy? 

A.  I never  did,  Sir, —for  twelve  months  that 
she  used  to  call  upon  me  before  she  died,  my  hus- 
band used  to  say  to  me,  “ Martha,  1 think  you 
won’t  have  Miss  Burns  long,  for  I can  perceive 
her  going.” — 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell. 

Q.  Why,  she  was  in  a dropsy,  was  she  not,  and 
very  much  swelled? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  very  much.  . 

Q.  Aye,  very  much — always  afraid  of  a dropsy, 

was  she?  very  big  in  her  belly  all  this  time? 

A.  Very. 

A.  Aye,  so  I thought— and  the  dropsy  grew 

worse ? A.  It  did,  Sir.  . 

Q.  And  she  was  very  short-winded,  1 dare  say, 

was  she  not?- A.  \es,  Sir. 

Q.  Yes,  to  be  sure— now,  you  know  a dropsy 

will  proceed — the  belly  will  grow  larger? 

A.  It  will. 
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-sSQ*  No  doubt  of-  it— r-and  you  say  she  encreased 
and  grew  larger  in  her  person,  no  doubt  of  it — and 
when  you  saw  her  three  weeks  before  her  death 
l she  -was  a good  deal  encreased  and  swelled  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  seemed  to  be  swelled  and  puffled 
- very  much,  and  could  scarce  breathe— 
d Q.  Yes,  no  doubt,  and  her  body,  of  course, 
wrent  larger — and,  you  know  that  might  deceive 
persons  about  her  being  with-child? 

A,  I never  thought  so,  I had  a sister  who  died 
of  the  same  complaint. 

' Q.  No — no- — you  never  thought  so— but  she 
O:  began  to  grow  more  dropsical  at  last — and  then  she 
f grew  larger  in  her  body? 

; - A..  1 cannot  say  that — but  she  grew  worse  in 

breathing. 

Q.  O,  sire  grew  worse  in  breathing— you  have 
borne  children  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  may  never  have  happened  to  you 
* to  have  a little  short-breathing? — A.  No. 

Q.  No. — But  perhaps  you  know  some  persons 
in  pregnancy  have  symptoms  which  they  sometimes 
call  a dropsy  ? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  she  was  very  much  swelled  at  her 
stomach. 

Q.  Now,  good  woman,  dd  attend  to  my  ques- 
tion— I ask  you  tills'— did  she  not  look  large  in 
her  body7. 

A.  She  looked  as  she  had  done  before,  for  twelve 
months  past. 

Q.  And  so  she  complained,  did  she,  that  shd 
was  not  as  young  woman  ought  to  be  ? 

• A..  Yes/ 

Q.  She  did — and  applied  to  you  for  advice  ? 

A.  \ es,  she  asked  me  if  I could  recommend 
her  anv  thing. ' -i.  + jf*.  - , * ■ . 
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Q.  Yes,  and  you  recommended  her  Welsh’s  Fe- 
male pills  ? 

A.  1 did,  and  she  said  she  had  tried  these. 

Q.  Yes,  but  they  were  of  no  service  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  So  then  she  wanted  a little  of  your  advice  ? 

A.  Why,  Sir,  1 have  told  you  all  t know. 

Q.  Well,  I suppose  you  believed  every  thing 
she  said  ? 

A.  She  asked  me  what  I knew  that  might  be  of 
service  to  her — 

Q.  Very  well— now  w ho  sent  for  you  to  the  ex- 
change ? 

A.  W hy  Sir,  my  own  conscience  told  me  to  go. 

Q.  O*  your  conscience  told  you,  did  it,  why 
what  did  you  know  about  it? 

A ^ Why  I knew  she  had  called  upon  me,  and  I 
knew  how  it  was,  and  I wanted  to  tell. 

Q.  Aye,  so  I expected — you  wanted  to  tell,  and 
they  did  not  think  it  mattered  to  hear  it  ? 

A.  No— they  said  I might  go  home. 

Re-examined,  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Q.  Other  People  went — and  you  having  know  n 
her,  went  likewise  ? — A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  I believe  you  don’t  know  whether  any  that  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  her,  were  examined  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  she  had  been  for  twelve  months  in  this 
state,  exhibiting  a large  appearance,  which  though 
it  might  deceive  others,  could  not  deceive  you,  as 
you  knew  her  situation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I think  you  say  upon  a cross  examina- 
tion of  my  friend’s  that  she  had  buried  a sister  ? 

A.  No,  I said,  I buried  my  sister. 

Q.  Oh  you  buried  your  sister — then  your  ha- 
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ving  tat!  a sister  yourself  that  died  of  a dropsv 

, t’lls  ,ady  present  the  same  appearance  to  you 
that  your  sister  did  ? ^ 

A.  She  did. 

ELIZABETH  JONES,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet. 

Q.  Elizabeth  Jones,  I believe  you  are  the  daugh- 
ter ot  Mrs.  Barton  ? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married? 

A.  I was  married  last  December  but  one. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  late  Miss 
Burns  ? — A,.  Ye?,  Sir,  I was. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  her  ? 

A.  Very  intimate. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  her  ? 

A.  Between  live  and  six  }rears. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  verv 
often  ?— A.  Yes,  Sir.'  * y 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  her? 
A.  Yes  1 have — for  a week  together. 

Q.  Now,  since  the  time  you  first  saw  her,  what 
was  the  general  state  of  her  health  ? 

When  I knew  her,  she  was  in  very  good 
health,  but  she  began  to  fall  off. 

Q.  Now,  from  what  time  ? 

A.  About  two  or  three  years  back. 

Q.  And  to  complain? — A.  Yes. 

A r!?at  s^e  complain  of  Mrs.  Jones  ? 

, a shortness  of  breathing  and  an  inward 
weakness. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  her  being  electrified? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  by  Dr.  Minshull. 

Court.  How  long  was  that  ago? 

with*  he  Cann0t  §£“4  was  before  I was  acquainted 
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Q.  Has  she  told  you  of  it? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  she  began  to  fall  oh,  and  to 
complain  about  two  or  three  years  back — did  her 
complaint  increase? 

Q.  Yes,  Sir,  I told  her  I thought  she  looked 
very  ill,  and  she  replied  she  was  npt  regular,  and 
wished  to  see  her  mother. 

Q.  How  long  ago  might  this  be,  Mrs.  Jones? 

A.  About  two  years  back,  that  she  complained  so 
much. 

Q.  But  do  you  recollect  how  long  before  her 
death  it  was,  that  she  wished  to  see  her  mother  ? 

A.  Not  many  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  your  acquaintance  with 
her,  from  the  time  she  first  complained,  about  two 
years  ago,  whether  that  irregularity  was  one  other 
complaints  ? A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  her  confidence  very  much? 

' A.  Yes; 

Q.  I)o  you  recollect  any  time,  and  how  long 
before  her  death,  being  present  at  any  conversation 
between  her  and  Mr.  Angus  i 

A.  Yes,  on  the  Sunday  but  one  before  she 

died. 

Couit.  She  died  on  the  Friday— and  you  are 
speaking  of  what  happened  the  Sunday  but  one 
before  the  Friday  ? 

A.  Yes — I went  to  drink  tea  with  her,  at  Mr. 
Angus’s,  and  after  tea,  l said  to  Mr.  Angus,  l 
thought  she  was  better  than  she  had  been,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  know  ; he  wished  to  call  in  advice. 

Q.  What  answer  did  she  make  ? 

A.  She  said— “ butt,  I’ll  have  no  doctors— they 
are  nothing  but  expence,  they  can  do  me  no 
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Q.  I lad. you  observed  any  alteration  in  her  per- 
son ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I thought  her  the  same  as  I had  seen 
her  the  February  but  one  before  she  died. 

Q.  That  was  twelve  months  before? 

* A.  That  was  twelve  months. 

Q.  After  the  February  but  one  before  she  died, 
did  you  take  notice  whether  her  person  began  to 
enlarge  l 

A.  She  was  as  large  then  as  when  she  died  ? 

Q.  Are  you  confident  of  that,  Mrs.  Jones? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  I am  confident,  for  1 have  been 
with  her  in  her  dressing  roofn. 

Q.  Did  she  continue  in  the  same  state  through- 
out the  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir — 1 saw  no  difference,  increasing  or 
decreasing,  from  the  February  but  one  before  she 
died,  to  the  time  of  her  death.  • 

Q.  You  had  seen  her  undress’d — had  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Frequently  ? 

A.  No — but  once  or  twice. 

Q.  During  that  time  ? 

A.  During  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  from  all  the  observation  you  made 
upon  her  person  and  appearance,  had  you  any  rea- 
son to  think  she  was  pregnant? 

A,  No,  Sir,  1 never  suspected  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  I could  not  think  she  was. 

Q.  If  she  had  been  so — from  your  intimacy  with 
her,  and  her  confidence  in  you,  were  you  likely 
to  have  known  it? 

A.  1 do  expect  so — I think  1 should  have  known 
it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it? 

A.  No,  1 have  no  doubt  I must  have  known  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  thought  or  said,  was 
the  nature  of  her  complaint — not  just  before  her 
death  but  a twelve  month  before? 

A.  She  said— she  felt  herself  going  very  fast — 
and 

Court.  When  was  that? 

A.  About  twelve  months  before  her  death. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  add  something? 

A.  And  she  said  broad-chested  people  almost 
always  went  off  in  dropsies. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  her  being  short  in  her 
breathing? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  observe  that  in  her? 

A.  Some  time  before  her  death,  1 cannot  say 
exactly.. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  be  assisting  in  dressing 
her  any  time  before  her  death  ? 

A.  A few  vyeeks  before  her  death. 

tj.  You  were  with  her  when  she  was  dressing! 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remark  on  her  person. 

A.  1 said  she  was  thin — and  she  said — “ I am 
not  half  the  person  as  when  you  first  knew  me.” 

Q.  What  further  did  she  say?  Do  you  remember 
her  saying  any  thing  about  what  she  had  taken  in 
the  Summer? 

A.  She  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wine  and 
bark  which  Mr.  Angus  had  insisted  on  her  taking, 
she  should  have  been  gone  long  before. 

Q.  Did  she  say,  when  it  was  she  had  taken  that 
bark  ? 

A.  No,  Sir;  it  was  the  Summer  before  she  died. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  her  taking  it  then? 

A.  Yes,  l have  been  present  then. 

Q.  Now,  I would  ask  you,  when,  a few  weeks 
before  her  death,  you  were  dressing,  her,  or  seeing 
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hosonf? SG<^ * ^ ^°U  malce  any  remark  upon  her 

Aj * sa*d  s^e  was  uncommonly  flat-bo- 
som d;  she  said,  she  was  not  half  so  plump  as  she 
used  to  be.  r r 

Q-  Was  that  the  fact? A.  Yes. 

. ^°uVp  d°y°u  recollect  being  with  her  about 
ten  days  before  her  death  ? 

A.  On  the  Sunday  but  one. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  occasion  to  see  her  often  at 
* Mr.  Angus  s house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  she  the  full  management  of  the  house? 
A.  She  had. 

Q*  All  the  keys,  had  she  not? 

• A;k  Ever.v[  key  belonging  to  the  house,  except- 
ing the  iron  bookcase,  and  his  clothes.  ■ 

l risoner.  My  wife’s  clothes, 
clones m*  MrS*  An»us’s  clotbes,  I mean,  not  his 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  her  open  that  ward- 
robe, or  place  where  the  medicines  were  put  > 

A.  Yes.  ~ " * ' ' 

Q.  Had  she  the  key  of  that  ? 

burmh^  eSj  S^G  ^ ^ °^t^at  uPon  her  Qwn 

9'  Have  you-  known  ber  make  use  of  that  key  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir-— -I  have  known  her  go  and  open  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wardrobe  with  that  kev. 

chest  ?HaVe  y°U  Seen  the  COIltents  of  thatmedicine 

A.  I have  seen  all  the  things  in  the  wardrobe. 

I have  assisted  to  put  in  the  clothes  after  the 
drawers  had  been  washed. 

Q.  W ashed  with  what  ? 

A.  \V  ith  Jacob’s  water.  ' 

Q.  " hat  makes  you  call  it  Jacob’s  water  ? 
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, A.  That  was  the  name  I have  heard  Mr.  Angus 
give  it — 1 went  there  when  they  were  busy  doing 
the  drawers,  and  he  said  to  me — (I  was  not  married 
then)  “ is  your  mother  troubled  with  moths — if 
she  is — she  can  get  quit  of  them  with  this.” 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  married. 

-A.  Before  I was  married. 

Court.  He  said  they  might  be  destroyed  by  that 
water? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  using  that  water  to  his 
drawers  ? 

A.  1 saw  him  use  the  water  myself  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ta'ke  notice  what  was  written  upon 
the  top: — what  was  the  label  ? 

A.  i\6,  Sir,  I did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  deceased,  Miss  Burns, 
take,  any  medicines  from  that  chest  ? 

A.  1 have  seen  her  give  the  children  medicine, 
when  Mr.  Angus  was  in  Scotland. 

Q.  What  [ asked  you  was,  whether  you  had  ever 
known  her  take  any  herself,  as  castor  oil,  for  in- 
stance ? 

A.  She  has  frequently  taken  it,  but  not  in  my 
presence. 

(v>.  But  did  you  know  from  her  mother,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  castor  oil  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  mentioned  this  to  be  Jacob’s 
water,  what  did  you  understand  it  to  be  ? 

; A.  Stuff  to  poison  the  moths  with. 

•'Qf  You  did  not  look  at  the  labels  on  the  bottles  ? 
A.  No* 

Q.  They  were  labelled  ? 

A.  I believe  they  were. 

Q.  So  that  any  body-  that  went  to  the  water 
might  see  wliatit  was  ? — A.-  Yes. 


Q.  Now,  I believe,  Ma’am,  you  saw  heron  the 
day  she  died — you  came  on  hearing  the  report  of 
her  death  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bighapa  came  for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  laid  out  ? 

A.  I saw  her  laid  on  the  sofa. 

Q.  Did  you  take  notice  of  the  appearance  of 
the  size  of  her  person  ? 

A.  I did — she  was  large  as  she  was  when  she 
was  living. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  an  opportunity,  during  your 
intimacy  with  her,  of  observing  the  Prisoner’s 

conduct  towards  her  ? A.  I had. 

Q.  Now,  I would  ask  you,  whether  you  ever 
observed  or  suspected  the  least  familiarity  between 
them  ? 

A.  No  Sir,  I never  did. 

Q.  Was  his  conduct  tender  and  humane  towards 
her?— A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  about  the 
period  of  her  death  or  shortly  before,  she  had  been 
making  preparations  to  go  to  her  mother? 

A.  Yes,  she  told  me,  when  she  had  made  a 
piece  of  linen  she  was  about,  she  intended  to  go 
home. 

Q.  How  long  before  her  death  was  that  ? 

A.  Two  weeks. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Holroyd. 

Q.  Mrs.  Jones,  I think  the  water  with  which 
the  drawers  had  been  washed,  Mr.  Angus  called 
Jacob’s  water  ? ' 

A.  He  said  “ Jacob’s  water — stuff  to  cure  the 
moths.” 

Q.  You  don’t  know  yourself  about  her  bein^ 
electrified  by  Doctor  Minsholl  ? 

Cc 
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A.  No — it  was  before  I knew  her. 

Q.  Dr.  Minshull  is  dead,  I believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  very  much  in  her  confidence  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  frequently  slept  with  her? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  consulted  your  mother  when  she 
v^as  not  regular,  to  have  her  advice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  wishing  to  have  advice  from  any  Doc- 
tots  ?— A*.  Yete.  ' 

. Q.  How  far  did  your  mother  live  from- her  at  the 
time  she  was  taken  ill,  wh£n  she  died  ? 

A.  It  is  not  very  far— in  Hunter-Street  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  off; 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  her  ? 

• * A.  I lived  with  my  mother. 

Q.  You  were  not  sent  for  during  her  illness  not- 
withstanding your  intimacy  with  her? — A.  No,  I 
was  nOt. 

Q.  Neither  of  you,  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  before  her  death  was  it  that  you 
had  seen  tier  undrest  the  last  time  ? 

A.  Indeed  I cannot  exactly  say — a few  weeks, 
perhaps  three  or  four. 

Q-  So  little  as  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  sav,  Mrs.  Jones,  re- 
collect 3^0urself,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of 
pregnancy  at  that  time  ? 

A.  None  at  all  that  1 should  suspect. 

Q.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  she 
was  not  with  child  ? — A.  Yes  I could. 

; Q.  You  would  swear  she  was  not  with  child? 

A.  I am  sure  she  would  have  told  me. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  because  she  had  not  told  you 
she  was  with  child,  that  you  would  swear  she  was 
not? 

A.  ‘No.  I am  sure  she  was  not  from  her  appear- 
ance. * r-' . j 
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Q.  What  time  was  it  you  were  sent  tor,  on  the 
morning  she  died  ? 

A.  1 believe  she  died  about  twelve — and  it  was 
between  twelve  and  one  1 was  sent  for. 

Q.  Then  immediately  after  her  death  you  was 
sent  for,  though  you  had  not  been  sent  for  before  ? 

A.  Yes.  / ’ \ , 

Q.  Not  before  Mr.  Bigham  pame?r-rA.  No. 

Q.  D.d  you  see  Mr.  Angus  when  you  went  ? 

A.  Not  at  first. — Not  until  she  was  carried  up 
stairs. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet .'  ’ • 

Q.  Now,  Ma’am,  I would  ask  you  whether,  from 
your  intimacy  with  her,  and  your  familiarity  toge- 
ther, you  were  not  a better  judge  of  her  appear- 
ance than  persons  that  were  strangers  ? 

A.  I think  so.  - . V . . .r  y< 

Q.  Do  you  know  her  hand  writing? 

A.  Yes,  1 do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  her  hand  writ* 
ing  ? ( handing  a letter  to  the  witness ) 

A.  It  is  her  hand  writing.  . , : ■ 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  letter*  before? 

A.  I have  seen  several  of  hers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  before  ? 

A.  I have  seen  it  before.  ; 

JANE  OVERHIN,  -sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  Jane,  I understand  you  were  formerly  a ser. 
vant  ot  Mr.  Angus  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  1 was,  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

* The  letter  was  intended  to  have  been  read  in  Court,  but 
it  was  afterwards  thought  unnecessary. 

Cc2  ’ : 
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Q.  What  state  of  health  was  Miss  Burns  in 
when  you  lived  with  him  ? 

A.  In  a very  poor  state  of  health. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  drawers,  or  the  place 
where  he  kept  his  woollen  goods  ? — A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  being  rubbed  with 
anything? — r- A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.'  To  keep  the  moths  from  the  clothes,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  they  were  rubbed 
with  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  Jacob’s  water,  Sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  Miss  Burns,  the  der. 
ceased,  say  any  thing  about  doctors  1 
I A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  about  them  ? 

A.  Mr.  Angus  asked  her  would  she  have  a doc- 
tor when  she  was  poorly,  and 

Court . You  have  heard  him,  have  you  ? 

. . A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  she  say  ? 

A.  She  used  rather  to  smile,  and  say  no  doctors 
would  do  her  any  good. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  the  medicines  were 
kept  ? —A . In  the  wardrobe,  Sir. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  key  of  them,  do  you  knowr  ? 

A.  Mr.  Angus,  Sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  seen  the  place  open? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  1 have. 

Q.  Was  the  key  of  this  place  kept  amongst  a 
bunch  of  keys,  or  was  it  kept  separate. 

A.  I believe  it  was. 

, Q.  Have  you  called  at  the  house  since  you  left 
the  service? A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Miss  Burns  frequently,  when 
you  called? A.  Yes,  Sir. 
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Q.  How  did  she  appear  to  you  ? 

A.  She  was  in  a very  poor  state  of  health,  Sir. 

• T y°U  any  reason  t0  suppose  she  was 

with  child? 

A.  No,  I had  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject—Do 
you  thinlc  she  was  ?— A.  No,  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  VV  ere  you  examined  before  the  Coroner? 

A.  Yes,  I was  examined  at  Liverpool. 

Q.  W ho  brought  you  there  to  be  examined,  Mr. 
Statham  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  same  account  before  the 
Coroner  that  you  have  given  to-dav  ? 

A.  Yes.  J * 

Q.  That  you  believed  she  was  not  with  child  * 
A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Raine . 

Q.  And  a little  more  you  gave  before  the  Coro- 
ner, did  you  not,  Jane  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes  and  now  I will  remind  you — Miss 
Jlurns  used  to  breakfast  with  your  master,  in  his 
bed-room,  did  she  not? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  not  permitted  to  take 
the  things  into  that  bed-room,  were  you  ? 

A.  I was  never  forbid. 

Q*  Lpon  these  occasions,  when  she  breakfasted 
with  your  master  in  his  bed -room,  did  you  ever 
carry  the  tea-things  into  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I never  did. 

Q.  Who  took  them  from  you  at  the  door? 

A.  Miss  Burns. 

Q.  l pon  your  oath,  did  you  not  tell  her  that  she 
gave  great  hberties? A.  Yes,  Sir,  [did. 

U.  Did  you  not  ask  her  whether  she  was  to 
married  to  the  Prisoner? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  I did. 


Q.  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  liberties 
you  saw  her  give  him,  that  you  put  that  question  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  it  was. 

Re-examined  by  Mr . Cross. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  secret  of  this  ? 

A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Was  this  , the  case  when  he  was  unwell,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  beds  in  the  house  1 

A.  Always, 

Q,  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  indecent  familiarities  between  them  ? 

A.  Never. 

Dr.  JAMES  CARSON,  sworn. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet. 

Q.  Dr.  Carson,  I believe,  Sir,  you  are  a Physi- 
an  at  Liverpool? A,  Yes,  Sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged,  Dr.  Car- 
son,  in  the  profession? 

A.  It  is  about  nine  years  since  I began  to  prac- 
tise. ’ T 


Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sto- 
mach and  uterus  of  this  deceased  lady  ? 

A.  1 had.  y. 

Q.  Who  shewed  it  to  you,  Sir? 

A.  I saw  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hay. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it,  Sir,  as  tar  as  you  could 
at  that  time  ? A.  Yes,  Sir,  1 did. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  Gentle- 
men who  have  been  examined  to-day? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  Now,  I’ll  confine  myself  first  to  the  sto- 
mach— did  you  observe  the  same  appearances  Mr. 
Hay  has  described  ? A.  I did. 


Q.  Now,  Sir,  I would  ask  you,  what  is  your 
opinion  respecting  the  probable  or  possible  cause 
or  that  hbfe  in  the  stomach  ? 

A.  My  opinion,  Sir,  is,  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  after  death. 

Q.  V\  ill  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  reasons? 

A.  fn  the  first  place — I cannot  conceive  any 
poison  of  so  acrimonious  a nature  taken  into  the 
stomach,  as  to  produce  a hole  of  the  magnitude 
that  this  was,  without  at  the  same  time  producing 
other  destructi  ve  appearances  throughout  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stomach  ; for,  from  the  agitation  of 
the  body  necessarily  excited  under  violent  pain 
of  the  stomach,  and  from  the  action  of  vomiting, 
this  poisonous  substance  must  have  been  tossed 
from  one  part  of  the  stomach  to  another.  Farther 
—upon  the  supposition  that  this  hole  had  been 
occasioned  by  acrimonious  poison,  it  must  have 
>eeu  occasioned  when  that  poison  was  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and  greatest  concentration  on  the 
stomach  ; therefore,  that  hole,  as  the  poison  was 
all  washed  out  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  none  was  to  he  found  there,  nor  in  the  in- 
testines, must  have  been  produced  some  time  be- 
fore death,  if  occasioned  by  an  acrimonious  sub- 
stance,  and  in  that  case  the  greater  part  of  the 
fluid,  that  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach  must 
lave  passed  through  this  hole  into  the  general  ca- 
vity ot  the  belly. — Besides,  my  Lord,  in  this  case, 
tnose  symptoms  do  not  appear  which  usually  ac- 
company such  a horrible,  poison  as  this  must  have 
been. 

Q.  State  then,  Dr.  Carson,  what  circumstances 
generally  take  place  on  such  occasions  ? 

A.  J rom  all  the  histories  l have  read  of  mineral 
poisons,  I am  led  to.  believe  that  the  most  violent 
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convulsions  have  always  preceded  death,  accom- 
panied with  great  anguish,  and  the  most  horrible 
pains,  such  as  have  been  by  no  means  described 
in  this  case.  The  three  great  constituents,  then, 
which  form  the  proof  of  poison — namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  poison  in  the  stomach  itselt,  which  is 
the  strongest ; the  appearances  suitable  to  such 
poison,  upon  dissection  ; and  the  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  action  ot  it,  previous  to  death,  are 
not  found.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  by  cau- 
tious men,  that  a plain  proof  of  poison  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  plainly  declared,  unless  in  a case 
where  these  circumstances  are  found  combined. 
But  a hole  in  the  stomach  after  death,  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  appearance.  AY  e are  inform- 
ed by  Morgagni,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  other  emi- 
nent authorities,  that  there  are  various  instances  of  a 
hole  being  found  in  the  stomach,  when  no  previ- 
ous disease  could  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  or  «, 
anv  other  acrimonious  poison  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

Q.  I would  beg  you,  Dr.  Carson,  not  to  be  quite, 
so  long — but  yet  to  state  your  opinion  distinctly 
and  fully,  though  1.  am  aware  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  be  concise,  on  a subject  ot  this  nature.  But  I 
would  beg  to  ask  you  this,  Sir — lromyour  own  ex- 
perience, from  what  you  have  read,  and  trom  the 
host  judgment  you  can  form,  do  you  upon  the 
whole,  think  it  most  probable,  that  the  hole  in  this 
stomach,  was  produced  after  death,  or  the  con- 
trary  ? 

A.  It  is  my  decisive  opinion,  that  it  was  pro- 
duced alter  death. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned,  Mr.  John  Hunter, 

Sir  ; and  you  have  heard  the  statement  Mr.  Hay  has 
made,  with  which  you  say  you  agree,  that  the  cir- 
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cumjacent  parts  of  the  hole  were  pulpy , tender, 
and  ragged.  Now,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
whether  this  appearance  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  state 
of  a stomach  corroded  by  the  gastric  juice  ? 

A.  It  is  fortunate,  Sir,  that  I copied  Air.  Hun- 
ter s account,  and  it  agrees  word  for  word,  with 
what  we  have  heard  in  evidence,  as  to  the  state  of 
the  parts  about  the  hole. 

Court.  \\  hat  does  it  apply  to,  Dr.  Carson?  does 
it  apply  to  the  appearance  of  the  hole  found  in  the 
stomach,  where  there  has  been  no  previous  dis- 
ease, nor  any  acrid  substance  taken  into  it  ? 

A.  Certainly,  my  Lord,  the  case  could  not  ad- 
mit of  anything ot  that  kind.  There  are  three  par- 
ticular cases,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter,  which  I 
will  briefly  state— 1 he  first  was  the  case  of  a mail, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a stroke  on  the  head  from 
a poker,  and  had  died  instantly.  He  had  eaten  a 
plentiful  supper  of  beer,  bread,  cheese,  and  animal 
food  N ovv  in  this  case  the  influence  of  the  gastric 
juice,  is  out  of  the  question — Mr.  John  Hunter’s 
inference  is  wrong,  though  the  fact  stands  good  ; 
the  tact  is,  the  stomach  was  corroded,  and  the  con- 
tents of  it  w ere  found,  upon  dissecting  the  body, 
to  have  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  in  con- 
tact with  the  spleen,  liver,  &c.  The  next  case  in 
which  he  observed  this  appearance,  was  in  the  sto- 
mach of  a man,  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by 
a brick  bat.  Now  the  circumstances  were  more  re- 
markable here,  for  not  only  wras  the  stomach  cor- 
roded, but  the  adjacent  side  of  the  spleen  was  con- 
sumed, the  diaphragm  even  was  perforated,  and 
the  contents  ot  the  stomach  wrere  found  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax,  in  contact  with  the  lungs. 

1 he  third  case,  w'hich  he  particularly  mentions  was 
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that  of  a soldier  who  had  been  executed — Now,  Sir, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  this  appearance  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  following  way.  From  the  expe- 
riments of  Sir  John  Pringle,  which  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Dr.  M‘ Bride,  we  know  that 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  90  degrees,  especially 
if  that  portion  of  comiAon  salt  w hich  wre  usually 
take  with  our  food,  be  mixed  with  it,  will  dissolve 
animal  substances  in  fourteen  hours.  Heat,  mois- 
ture, and  confined  air,  from  the  experiments  of 
these  men,  are  the  great  promoters  of  the  solution 
of  animal  substances.  Now,  my  Lord,  in  the  or- 
dinary cases  of  death,  the  vital  principle  is  not  de- 
stroyed, till  the  heat  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  a 
low  temperature,  nearly  to  that  of  the  surround- 
ing air  ; but  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  the  vital 
principle  is  destroyed,  when  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  still  at  the  standard  of  ninety-six  degrees;  as 
the  human  body  is  a slow  conductor  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  there  may  have  been  such  a degree  ot 
heat,  combined  w ith  liquid  and  confined  air,  as 
to  dissolve  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  fluid. 

Q.  Am  l,  then,  to  understand  that  though  you 
agree  as  to  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  1 lunter,  yet,  that 
as  you  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  opinion  as  to 
the  perforations  being  occasioned  by  the  gastric 
juice,  you  have  therefore  been  assigning  w hat  you 
think  a more  probable  cause? A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  the  fact  is  certain  ? 

A.  The  fact  is  certain. 

Q.  Whether  the  cause  be  that  which  you  as- 
sign, or  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Hunter  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  what  I wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether  in 
those  cases  in  which  holes  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  where  there  has  been  no  previous  disease, 
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nor  any  poison  administered  ; the  appearances,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  do  not  precisely  corre- 
spond with  what  you  have  heard  stated  in  the  pre- 
sent case  ? 

A.  Yes — Mr.  John  Hunter  says  the  sides  of  the 
hole  were  pulpy,  soft,  and  ragged,  and  my  Jr i end, 
Dr.  Gerard  described  the  appearances  of  this Tiole  to 
me,  to  be  such  as  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
caustic  alkali. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  account  given  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter of  the  appearance  of  the  hole  in  the  cases  he 
describes? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  paper  which  you  have  in  your 
hand  contain  the  extract  you  made  from  Mr.  Hun- 
ter ? 

A.  Yes — he  says  “ the  edges  of  this  opening 
appear  to  he  half  dissolved,  very  much  like  that 
kind  of  dissolution  which  fleshy  parts  undergo 
when  half  digested  in  the  living  stomach,  or  when, 
dissolved  by  caustic  alkali,  viz.  pulpy,  tender,  and 
ragged.” 

Q.  Now,  I would  ask  you  this,  Sir — did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  in  your  practice  to  find  two  cases 
upon  dissection,  perfectly  alike  in  all  circum- 
stances?  A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  Then,  although  in  the  instance  Mr.  Hunter 
describes,  certain  circumstances  and  appearances 
might  have  accompanied  this  phenomenon,  should 
you  have  considered  it  proper  to  have  concluded 
that  that  phenomenon  could  not  appear,  without 
being  attended  with  circumstances  exactly  corre- 
sponding?— «— A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  speak  of  the  u- 
terus — you  have  heard  the  account  which  Mr.  Hay 
has  given  of  it,  and  you  yourself  have  seen  it — I 
would  now  ask  you,  Dr.  Carson,  whether,  in  your 
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judgment  the  appearance  of  that  uterus,  was  con- 
sistent with  the  expulsion  of  a foetus  shortly  before 
death  ? 

A.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which 
all  my  medical  friends  agree  upon  this  subject, 
th'  re  site  certain  circumstances  which  render  it  at 
least  doubtful  in  my  mind — as,  for  instance,  the  very 
great  dilated  state  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ; for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  reason  why  women  do  not 
flood  to  death,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
placenta,  is  the  contraction  01  the  womb.  In  a 
very  short  time  alter  delivery,  the  womb  contracts 
so  as  almost  to  abolish  its  cavity — The  womb  indeed 
is  larger  after  delivery,  than  in  the  unimpregnated 
State,  but  that  arises  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  womb,  not  from  the  extent  of  the  cavity  it- 
self; for  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cavity  is  not 
contracted,  there  is  always  a great  flooding,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  this  womb  had  lately  parted 
with  a placenta,  the  mother  must  either  have  flood- 
ed to  death,  or  the  womb  must  have  been  gorged 
with  coagulated  blood. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Hay,  that 
no  coagulated  blood  was  discovered  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  and  a§  you  collect  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  she  could  not  have  flooded  to 
death;  upon  the  supposition  of  her  having  flooded 
to  death,  would  not  her  clothes,  in  that  case,  have 
been  drenched  with  blood  ? 

4-  Not  only  must  her  clothes  have  been  drench- 
ed with  blood,  but  the  floor  also  must  have  been 
covered  with  it,  if  she  had  flooded  to  death. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  womb  could  not  recently  have 
parted  with  a loetus,  can  you  assign  any  other 
cause  for  those  appearances,  which  these  gentle- 
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men  have  thought  to  indicate  the  recent  expulsion 
of  a child  1 

A.  1 think,  that  the  most  probable  cause,  inde- 
pendent of  pregnancy,  is  a dropsy  of  the  Hydatids, 
a common  complaint,  and  of  which  Astruc  gives 
many  instances.  These  Hydatids  are  attached  by 
Pediculi  to.  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  and 
when  by  an  action  being  excited  in  the  womb,  si- 
milar to  parturition,  these  Hydatids  are  expelled, 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  dilated. 

Q.  i\ow  in  the  case  of  a drops v of  the  Hydatid 
kind,  as  you  have  stated,  would  the  womb  be  left 
m the  enlarged  state,  without  contraction? 

A.  Though  it  should  not  contract  very  much, 
the  vessels  nourishing  the  Hydatids  may'be  sup- 
posed so  much  smaller  than  those  nourishing  a 
foetus,  that,  in  a state  of  undue  contraction,  such 
a flooding  may  not  take  place  upon  the  expulsion 
, of  the  Hydatids. 

Q.  \\  ell,  then,  I understand  that,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  distended  cavity  of  the  womb,  unac- 
companied either  by  coagulated  blood  within,  or 
the  circumstance  of  a flooding,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  way  you  have  described — 
namely,  a dropsy  of  the  Hydatids  ? 

A.  1 cannot  say  it  is  the  only  way;  but  if  nei- 
ther of  the  two  circumstances  I have  stated  took 
place,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  that  womb 
could  have  parted  with  a Placenta. — If  the  woman 
had  not  died  ot  a flooding,  or  if  no  coagulated 
blood,  compressing  and  plugging  up  the  vessels  of 
the  womb,  was  found  on  examination  of  the  uterus, 
•then,  1 say,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  it  could 
have  parted  with  a placenta. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  llav  in  his 
statement  that  the  woman  did  not  die  of  a flood- 
ing ? — A,  I certainly  do. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cocke ll, 

Q.  Pray,  L)r.  Carson,  was  you  originally  bred 
to  Physic? A.  i was  not. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  to  Liverpool,  I believe 
you  did  not  practise  as  a Physician  ? 

A.  I did  not,  I attended  the  prisoners  of  war  as 
a Surgeon. 

Q.  You  have  had  great  practice  in  midwifery? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Dr.  Gerard,  I believe,  has  had  a very  consi- 
derable practice  ? — A.  I believe  he  has. 

Q.  You  have  seen  a number  of  Uteri  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  in  this  case,  it  is  entirely  a physi- 
cal question  arising  from  mechanical  principles, 
with  which  extensive  practice  has  little  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  practised  the  obstetric  art  at 
all? A.  1 have  not. 

Q.  And  yet  you  set  up  your  judgment  and  opi- 
nion against  the  opinions  of  this  Gentleman,  who 
has  been  in  practice  for  thirty  years  ? 

A.  1 may  surely  be  permitted  to  state  the  im- 
pressions of  my  own  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  account  that  has  been 
given  of  what  this  poor  woman  suffered  from  vom- 
iting and  excruciating  pain  for  two  days  together  ? 

A.  1 have.  ' . 

Q.  Has  that  anv  reference  to  what  you  have 
supposed  might  occasion  her  death  ? 

A.  It  may  certainly  ; those  circumstances  apply 
to  a variety  of  diseases. 

Q.  Put  you  won’t  tell  me  that  the  vomiting  and 
purging  has  any  reference  to  what  you  conjecture? 

A.  i do — the  symptoms  were  so  extremely  mild. 

Q.  You  think  them  mild — purging  for  two  days 
together — vomiting  for  two  days  together — suffer- 
ing the  greatest  pain  for  two  days  together,  and 
you  think  these  extremely  mild  symptoms  ? 
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A.  Mild,  Sir,  in  comparison  with  those  horrible 
symptoms  that  accompany  the  action  of  an  active 
poison  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Q.  But  if  a small  quantity  was  administered,  not 
with  a view  to  occasion  death,  but  to  occasion  an 
abortion,  would  the  symptoms  be  equally  severe 
in  such  a case  ? 

A.  Then  it  could  not  have  destroyed  the  sto- 
mach. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  corrosive  mer- 
cury sublimate  in  solution  that  would  poison  ? 

A.  Between  two  and  three  grains  are  supposed 
to  be  sufficient. 

Q.  And  less? A.  Probably  it  will. 

Q.  Less  will  salivate  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  it  salivate  immediately — you  knowr  a 
great  quantity  may  be  taken  internally,  and  yet  no 
salivation  be  brought  about  ? 

A.  It  may  certainly. 

Q.  And  you  have  then  recourse  to  other  means 
to  salivate? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  I ask  you,  if  a small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  mercury  sublimate  was  administered, 
not  in  a quantity  you  would  suppose  necessary  to 
destroy  the  stomach,  whether  purgings,  vomitings, 
great  pain,  and  even  death  might  not  possibly  en- 
sue? 

A.  I cannot  certainly  say,  with  respect  to  death. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  I would  ask  you,  though  you  are 
not  an  Accoucheur  vourself;  i would  ask  vou,  in 
examining  the  womb  did  you  not  see  the  place 
where  the  Placenta  had  been  attached? 

A.  That  which  was  supposed  bv  these  Gentle- 
men to  be  the  place,  I suppose  1 did  see. 

Q.  Now,  I should  be  glad  to  know.  Dr.  Carson, 
whether  a dropsy  can  generate  a Placenta? 
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A.  Certainly  not.  . * 

Q.  Then,  if  you  did  see  that  place,  where  it 
was  supposed  the  Placenta  had  been  attached,  what 
was  it  that  had  been  attached,  if  it  was  not  the 
Placenta  ? 

A.  It  might  be  the  attachment  of  some  other 
substance  contained  in  the  womb. 

Q.  Of  some  other  substance? A.  It  might> 

Q.  Come,  Dr.  Carson,  1 will  have  an  answer  : 
what  other  substance  except  the  Placenta  could 
possibly  attach  itself? 

A.  Those  I have  mentioned  are  the  most  pro- 
bable, the  Hydatids. 

Q.  Will  you  swear,  Sir,  that  that  yras  not  the 
marks  of  a Placenta  ? 

A»  1 can  say,  Sir,  that  under  the  two  circum- 
stances, if  neither  a mortal  flooding  have  taken 
place,  nor  any  coagulated  blood  been  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  that  a Placenta  could  not 
possibly  have  been  detached  from  this  womb. 

Q.  I ask  you,  Sir,  whether  these  appearances 
could  have  arisen  from  any  thing  but  a Placenta  ? 

A.  1 think  they  might.  I think  they  possibly 
might  be  what  I have  mentioned,  the  attachment 
of  some  dropsical  Hydatids. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Dr.  Gerard  say,  that  he 
could  speak  with  as  much  certainty  to  a Placenta 
having  been  attached,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  child 
born  ? — A.  I do  not  recollect  the  expression. 

Q.  Why,  good  God,  you  were  attending  and, 
taking  notes  ! you  must  certainly  have  heard  him 
say,  that  so  evident  were  the  remains  of  the  ves- 
sels, that  he  was  as  certain  of  the  removal  of  a Pla- 
centa, and  could  speak  with  as  much  certainty  of 
a child  having  been  born  as  if  lie  had  seen  it  ? 
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A.  Whatever  Dr.  Gerard’s  opinion  maybe  (and 
I have  the  greatest  respect  for  him  certaimv)  yet,  as 
no  person  can,  at  any  lime,  be  called  upon  to  41  ve  up 
the  convictions  of  his  own  mind  out  of  deference  to 
another,  I certainly  do  not  conceive  it  improperto 
declare  my  own  individual  sentiments,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  those  entertained  by 
that  Gentleman. 

Q.  V'  ell,  now  Sir,  you  have  been  reading  for  all 
this,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  I certainly  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  as  much  attention  to  it  before 
this  affair  happened  as  since  ? 

A.  I believe  I have. 

Q.  As  much  as  since — for  you  have  been  read- 
ing a great  deal  since  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  extraction  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  womb,  was  it  that  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  1 suppose  it  might  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  1 cannot  exactly  s;  y. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  those  who  saw  it  in 
its  first  form  must  be  better  enabled  to  judge  than 
you  ? 

A.  I judge  from  the  description  Mr.  Hay  him- 
self gives. 

Q.  I ask  yoo  whether  the  appearances  at  the 
time  the  womb  was  first  examined  would  not  give 
more  information  than  could  be  afforded  after  ten 
days  experiments  on  it  ? 

A.  I acknowledge  those  who  saw  it  first  had  an 
ad  van  tage. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a uterus  in  your  life  opened 
before  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pray  what  opened  the  mouth  of  the  womb  > 
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A.  Perhaps  the  expulsion  of  the  Hydatids,  in 
an  action  resembling  parturition. 

Q.  Why,  what  do  you  mean — could  the  womb 
have  been  so  far  extended  in  the  mouth,  unless  a 
foetus  had  been  discharged  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  a good  deal. 

Q.  To  the  extent  you  have  seen  it — now  I will 
ask  you  on  your  oath — you  have  heard  to  what  ex- 
tent the  mouth  of  the  womb  here  was  enlarged, 
could  that  happen  from  any  other  circumstance  but 
from  the  discharge  of  a foetus  ? 

A.  1 really  cannot  say  with  certainty. 

Q.  Well — now  PH  leave  you  there ; you  never 
delivered  a woman  in  your  life? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well ; now  I leave  you  there — now  we  come 
to  another  point — you  think  on  account  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  hole,  the  stomach  must  have  undergone 
some  other  operation  after  death? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  you  know  theholewasgreatlyextended 
when  you  saw  it;  itwasencreased  by  pulling  itdown, 
and  therefore  at  the  time  the  stomach  was  taken 
out  the  hole  was  not  so  large  as  when  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  Very  likely  not. 

Q.  So  you  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  for 
the  purpose  of  differing  with  him  ? 

A.  I only  differ  with  him  in  his  theory. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cockell.  Aye,  you  cite  him  for  one 
purpose,  and  differ  with  him  tor  another  ? 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet. 

Q.  You  cite  him  to  shew  the  phenomenon,  of 
course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W ould  you  venture  to  state  any  opinion,  on 
a subject  which  was  but  mere  matter  of  opinion 
witli  the  same  confidence  that  Dr.  Gerard  does  ? 

A.  I beg  that  1 may  not  be  desired  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  You  have  seen  a uterus  dissected? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  in  that  you  have  had  an  advantge  of 
•the  Doctor,  who,  1 believe  said  he  had  never  seen 
one.  Now,  Dr.  Carson,  it  has  been  supposed  you 
have  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  womb  was  in- 
consistent with  the  expulsion  of  a foetus,  and  I 
wish  you  to  correct  the  misconstruction  of  your 
sentiments,  I understood  you  to  say,  that  it  is 
from  these  two  circumstances  being  supposed,  viz. 
her  not  having  died  of  a flooding,  and  the  want  of 
coagulated  matter  in  the  uterus,  that  you  form  your 
opinion,  that  it  could  not  have  expelled  a fcetus  ? 

A.  Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  taken  pains  to  gain  information 
upon  the  subject,  with  a view  to  forming  a correct 
opinion  ? 

A.  I have ; when  I first  saw  the  womb,  I enter- 
tained some  doubt  of  there  having  been  a Placenta 
attached,  and  that  induced  me  to  apply  for  more 
particular  information  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  JUSTICE  CHAMBRE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 

This  case  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  your 
time  and  attention,  is  certainly  a case  of  a very  se- 
rious nature,  and  contains  a charge  of  almost  as  great 
an  offence  as  can  come  before  a human  tribunal. 
It  is  the  charge  of  murder,  and  the  nature  of  it  is 
this,  that  the  Prisoner,  Charles  Angus,  poisoned 
a person  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Burns,  and  by 
this  means  procured  her  death.  The  offence  is 
laid  in  different  ways  in  the  Indictment ; there  is 
one  charge  in  the  Indictment,  alledging  that  the 
Prisoner  at  the  Bar  administered  the  poison  him- 
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self;  another  which  stages  that  he  persuaded  her  to 
take  the  poison,  and  that  she,  under  that  persua- 
sion took  it  and  was  killed  by  it;  there  is  another 
charge,  that  she  being  big  with-child,  -and  the  Pri- 
soner intending  to  make  her  miscarry,  administered 
the  poison  to  her;  and  there  is  another,  charging 
him  with  only  enticing  her  to  take  it;  lastly,  there 
is  another  which  seems  to  come  nearer  to  the  fact 
of  the  case  than  any  of  the  former,  which  is,  that 
Margaret  Burns  being  with-child  and  intending  to 
kill  it,  took  poison,  and  that  the  Prisoner  aided 
and  assisted  her  in  that  act  of  taking  it.  That 
seems  the  sort  of  charge  best  adapted  to  the  case 
which  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  out  against  the 
Prisoner  at  the  Bar.  Gentlemen,  the  law  upon 
this  circumstance  has  been  correctly  stated  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  Prosecution,  when  he  told  you, 
that  though  the  intention  of  the  Prisoner  might 
not  be  to  cause  the  death  of  Margaret  Burns,  yet, 
if  he  gave  her  a medicine  to  create  a miscarriage, 
and  death  was  the  consequence  of  that  act,  the 
law  would  hold  it  to  be  murder,  It  is  so  in  a great 
number  of  other  offences,  where  a man  intending 
to  commit  one  felony,  commits  another ; if  death 
ensues  from  a wicked  and  an  unlawful  purpose, 
the  consequence  of  the  death  so  ensuing,  is  that 
the  party  wil.  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. — 
So,  Gentlemen,  the  law  stands,  but  it  will  be  for 
you  to  apply  the  facts  before  you  in  this  case,  and 
to  apply  the  law  as  thus  stated  to  those  facts,  ac- 
cording to  your  judgments  on  the  evidence  that  is 
given  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  evidence  to 
prove  this  charge  is  not  direct;  it  all  depends  upon 
circumstances,  and  you  are  to  judge  of  the  force 
of  those  circumstances. 
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Elizabeth  NicJcson  is  the  first  Witness  called,  and 
she  says  she  was  a servant  to  the  Prisoner  at  the 
Bar,  Charles  Angus,  that  she  had  lived  with  him 
only  four  weeks  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet Burns,  who,  she  says,  was  house-keeper 
and  Governess  of  his  children.  The  name  of  the 
Cook  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Angus,  was  Ann  Hop-  * 
kins,  and  she  came  into  the  service  at  the  same 
time  as  this  witness.  The  business  of  the  Witness 
was  to  make  the  beds  and  clean  the  rooms.  The 
deceased  never,  as  far  as  the  ATitness  could  dis- 
cern, appeared  otherwise  than  as  a healthy  woman 
until  the  Wednesday  morning,  the  twenty-third  of 
March,  and  she  does  not  know  that  she  had  taken 
any  thing  the  day  before.  A little  before  six  in 
the  morning,  the  deceased,  she  says,  passed  her 
in  the  lobby  and  was  going  up  stairs  from  the  par- 
lour. She  observed  nothing  particular  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  Witness  saw  her  again  about  a quarter 
before  nine,  sitting  in  the  breakfast  parlour;  when 
she  saw  her  this  second  time,  the  deceased  appeared 
very  ill,  indeed  ; however,  shh  took  her  breakfast, 
and  atter  taking  the  breakfast  was  very  bad.*'— 
When  the  witness  fetched  the  breakfast  tray 
away,  the  deceased  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the 
parlor;  when  she  had  occasion  to  move,  she  says, 
she  could  not  do  it  without  leaning  upon  the 
chairs,  and  that  the  witness  supposes  proceeded 
from  the  pain  in  which  she  felt  herself.  The  Pri- 
soner, the  deceased,  and  the  three  children  of  the 
i risoner  breakfasted  together,  and  about  an  hour 
and  a half  after  breakfast  the  deceased  ordered 
some  water  gruel,  which  she  drank.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  witness  says,  she  thinks  the  de- 
ceased drank  near  three  quarts.  She  was  sick  the 
whole  day,  and  continued  in  pain,  vomiting  very 
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often  ; she  did  so  almost  immediately  after  she  at 
any  time  drank  of  the  liquid.  The  colour  of  the 
vomiting  was  at  first  very  black,  but  towards  the 
last  it  turned  rather  green.  She  remained  in  the 
parlour,  the  witness  says,  the  whole  day  ; the  Pri- 
soner  was  not  out  of  the  house  during  the  whole  of 
that  day  that  the  witness  knows  of;  he  was  very 
much  in  the  parlor  during  that  day,  and  Miss 
Burns  remained  in  the  parlor  all  night.  The  wit- 
ness brought  down  a counterpane,  which  she  was 
ordered  to  do  by  the  deceased.  She  also  brought 
down  two  pillow’s  and  an  easy  chair,  (of  which  the 
Prisoner  afterwards  made  use).  All  this  wras  done 
by  the  direction  of  lYiiss  Burns.  Her  Master,  at 
the  time,  was,  however,  in  the  parlor.  The  wit- 
ness herself  went  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  the 
next  morning,  got  up  at  six.  On  the  W ednesday 
night,  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  had  offered  to 
sit  up  wMi  Miss  Bums  ; she  made  the  offer  to  her 
Master  in  the  presence  of  the  deceased,  but  the 
Prisoner  said  “ l\o,  no,  Betty,  go  to  bed: — you 
will  have  your  work  to  do,  and  I will  sit  up  with 
her.”  About  ten  minutes  after  the  witness  got  up 
the  following  morning,  she  went  into  the  parlor 
(this  was  on  the  Thursday  morning)  along  wbth  the 
Cook  : her  master  and  Miss  Burns  were  there. — 
She  says  they  found  her  in  a similar  condition  as 
she  had  been  in  the  preceding  day,  with  a pillow 
under  her  head — she  continued  vomiting  till  to- 
wards the  evening.  She  took  nothing  that  morn- 
ing but  a little  gruel,  as  usual.  The  Prisoner,  she 
says,  on  the  Thursday,  did  go  out  of  the  house, 
for  she  herself  let  him  in  a little  before  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Towards  evening  she  appeared  a little 
better.  The  witness  don’t  know'  that  she  left 
the  parlor  any  part  of  that  day ; she  continued 
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there  till  the  witness  went  to  bed  that  night. — « 
The  Cook  and  the  witness  both  again  offered  them 
(it  seems  to  be  both  to  the  Prisoner  and  the  de- 
ceased) to  sit  up  that  night;  both  of  them  made 
the  answer  they  had  done  the  night  before.  The 
Prisoner,  then  save  a further  reason  for  his  choos- 
mg  to  sit  up  with  the  deceased  himself,  by  saying, 
that  he  could  not  sleep  for  the  agitation  of  his  mind 
about  his  brother,  and  that  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  sit  up  with  his  wife  for  six  months  together. 
The  witness  don’t  know  that  he  ever  sat  up  before 
that  VV  ednesday  night.  They  went  to  bed  a little 
before  ten,  leaving  the  Prisoner  in  the  parlour 
reading.  On  Thursday  night,  the  dress  of  the  de- 
ceased was,  as  it  had  been  before,  except  that  she 
had  got  a clean  bed-gown  on  instead  of  something 
she  had  worn  before.  The  witness  can’t  say  that 
she  had  her  stays  on.  x\bout  four  o’clock  on  Fri- 
day morning,  the  witness’s  master  rang  the  bell, 
that  she  might  attend  the  children  ; she  went  into 
the  parlour,  the  deceased  was  then  on  a sofa,  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  she  appeared  much 
worse,  and  breathed  quicker.  The  Prisoner  asked 
the  witness  for  a little  cold  water,  she  brought  him 
some  in  a pint  jug  and  then  went  to  bed  again. — 
The  witness  got  up  again  about  six  ; she  says,  that 
before  this  time  she  thought  the  deceased  appeared 
large ; she  did  not  know  the  cause  of  that  appear- 
ance of  a large  size,  being  a stranger  to  the  family 
till  she  came  into  the  house  about  a month  before. 
The  Cook  and  she,  always  got  up  together,  and 
they  both  went  into  the  parlour  as  soon  as  they 
got  up  on  this  Friday  moining.  She  says,  the  Pri- 
soner and  the  deceased  were  there,  and  the  Pri- 
soner, when  they  went  in  on  this  occasion  was 
asleep ; the  deceased  was  lying  in  the  same  place 
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where  she  was  lying  before,  and  appeared  to  the 
witness  to  be  much  in  the  same  state.  The  witness 
staid  in  the  room  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  de« 
ceased  continued  lying  on  the  sofa.  She  desired 
to  have  some  warm  beer,  which  the  Cook  got  her, 
and  as  the  witness  was  going  out  of  the  room,  she 
was  drinking  it.  Then  her  account  goes  back  a 
little  to  what  passed  on  the  Thursday  night,  and 
she  says,  a little  before  ten  she  received  directions 
from  Miss  Burns  to  fetch  her  flannel  dress  down. 
—In  the  course  of  the  Friday  morning  after  the 
deceased  was  laid  out  upon  the  sofa,  she  found  the 
stays  of  the  deceased  not  upon  her  person,  and  in 
the  parlour,  but  on  the  nursery  floor  ; at  that  time 
Miss  Burns  had  no  stays  on  ; the  Prisoner  had  his 
own  flannel  morning  dress  on.  A little  before  ten, 
the  Witness  was  sent  by  the  Prisoner  to  Mr.  \\  in- 
' Stanley’s  in  Henry-Street,  for  two  bottles  of  white 
wine ; he  lived  near  half  a mile  oflf,  and  she  could 
not  go  quick,  her  foot  being  bad,  and  before  she 
returned  home,  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes, 
had  elapsed ; when  she  came  in,  she  went  direct- 
ly into  the  parlour,  and  on  opening  the  door,  she 
saw  M iss  Burns  lying  dead  by  the  door,  cowered 
of  a lump,  with  her  elbows  upon  her  knees,  and 
: her  face  against  the  wall  r at  that  time,  she  says, 
she  did  not  observe  her  master,  for  she  did  not  go 
^ into  the  room  but  only  just  opened  the  door,  and 
on  seeing  the  deceased  in  the  situation  she  des- 
cribes, she  says  she  ran  back  immediately  into  the 
kitchen,  and  asked  the  cook  where  her  mistress 
' was— They  both  went  into  the  parlour,  and  the 
witness  cried  out  loudly  ; when  they  came  into  the 
parlour,  they  found  it  was  Miss  Burns.  The  Pri- 
soner was  in  the  opposite  side  of  tire  room,  cover- 
: ed  up  in  a counterpane  and  fast  asleep;  the  cOok 
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went  and  awoke  him  by  shaking  him  by  the  shoul- 
der ; she  says  he  did  not  awake  with  the  first  shake, 
but  after  a little  more,  he  jumped  up,  and  cried  out 
“ Good  God,  what’s  this  !”  the  witness  cried  out 
“ she’s  dead!  she’s  dead  !”  and  the  Prisoner  cried 
“ out  Good  God!”  and  said  “ poor  Margaret !”  The 
witness  says,  she  don’t  know  of  the  deceased  having 
any  change  of  linen  from  Wednesday  morning  ; her 
master  and  the  cook  took  her  up  and  laid  her  on 
the  sofa,  on  her  back.  Immediately  after  this,  the 
witness  went  for  Mrs.  Bigham,  the  Prisoner’s  sis- 
ter, and  brought  her  there,  and  this  she  did  by  the 
direction  of  the  Prisoner.  The  witness  assisted  in 
taking  the  cloaths  off  the  deceased  ; at  this  Mrs. 
Bigham,  the  witness,  and  the  cook  were  present, but 
not  the  Prisoner ; the  cook  took  the  clothes  out 
of  the  room,  and  afterwards  the  body  was  taken  up 
stairs  and  laid  upon  the  bed.  Mrs  Bigham  did  not 
leave  the  house  till  a late  hour  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. On  the  Sunday  night,  the  witness  says,  she 
and  the  cook  were  with  the  Prisoner  in  the  parlour 
about  two  hours;  the  company  had  gone  away, 
and  then  he  was  alone  ; while  they  were  with  him 
(the  cook  and  the  witness)  in  the  parlour,  she  says 
his  conversation  turned  chiefly  on  the  deceased’s 
goodness  to  him  and  his  children  ; she  says  on  the 
Saturday  morning  her  master  went  to  bed  between 
two  and  three,  after  Mrs  Bigham  went  away.  He 
got  up  again  a little  after  eight;  about  nine,  she 
says  the  washerwoman  came  to  her  Master’s  house, 
and  the  witness  counted  the  cloaths  and  her  mas- 
ter wrote  an  account  of  them  in  the  parlour  ; she 
only  delivered  to  the  washer  woman  a pair  of stock- 
ings, and  a cap,  besides  a bedgown  and  petticoat, 
and  those  were  not  discolored,  but  the  bedgown 
and  petticoat  were,  with  vomiting.  The  body,  she 
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says,  remained  on  the  bed  till  the  Jury  came,  and 
no  medical  person  was  sent  tor  that  she  knows  of, 
between  the  Friday,  the  day  she  died,  and  the 
Sunday  morning  following.  On  the  Sunday,  in 
the  afternoon,  Mr.  Hay,  the  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Rut- 
ter, Dr.  Rostock  and  Dr.  Gerard,  and  a young 
man  came  there.  Dr.  Rutter,  she  says,  lives  just 
opposite  her  master’s  but  she  does  not  know  where 
-Dr.  Gerard’s  house  is.  The  witness  was  a good 
deal  about  the  children  ; there  were  two  girls  and 
one  boy,  and  their  ears  had  not  been  bored.— 
(That  question,  Gentlemen,  is  put  on  account  of 
an  inquiry  made  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  res- 
pecting a particular  Instrument  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Prisoner)  she  says  the  oldest  of 
Mr.  Angus’s  daughters  was  seven  in  June  last,  and 
the  younger  five  last  March.  On  the  Thursday 
before  Miss  Burns  died,  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  Prisoner  was  sitting  by  her,  and  he  said, 
Miss  Burns,  shall  1 send  for  a Doctor? — “ L will 
send  for  Dr.  Park,  he  is  the  family  Doctor,”  but 
she  said,  “ No,  no,  Mr.  Angus — he  can  do  me  no 
good.”  (Now,  as  the  case  was  opened  to  you, 
these  words  were  represented  to  have  been  spoken 
by  the  deceased  in  a way,  from  which  certainly, 
one  might  have  drawn  a conclusion  unfavourable 
to  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar;  but  on  the  witness 
being  desired  to  repeat  them,  and  to  imitate  as  near 
as  she  could,  the  precise  tone  and  manner  in  which 
they  were  spoken  by  the  deceased,  it  appeared 
that  she  had  said  this  quite  in  a careless,  indifferent 
way. — Her  manner  of  saying  it  was  only  this, 
“ No,  no,  Mr.  Angus” — in  an  easy,  comfnon,  con- 
versation-like way.)  The  witness  says,  while  she, 
(the  deceased)  was  reaching,  she  said  to  the  wit- 
ness— “ O,  Betty!  what  bile  comes  off  my  stomach! 
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I wish  1 had  taken  an  emetic  iong  since. ” — On 
Her  cross-examination,  she  says,  that  on  the  Wed- 
nesday morning,  before  Miss  Burns  had  died,  her 
Master  had  goqe  out  to  read  the  news:  she  had 
frequently  occasion  to  take  the  bowl,  in  which  the 
{deceased  vomited,  out  of  the  parlour.  When  she 
went  for  the  wine  on  the  Friday  morning,  she  was 
desired  to  go  as  quick  as  she  could ; when  she 
came  bach  and  opened  the  door  of  the  parlour  she 
found  the  chamber-pot  had  been  by  the  door,  and 
in  opening  the  door  it  was  pushed  forwards  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  room.  She  says,  she 
found  her  Master  asleep  when  she  came  down  at 
six  o clock  and  went  into  the  parlour;  he  was  at 
that  time  asleep  in  his  chair.  His  mind,  the  wit- 
ness slays,  had  been  much  distressed  at  this  time 
aboii t the  situation  of  his  brother,  who,  she  under- 
stood, had  become  disordered  in  his  understanding. 
There  was  a constant  fire  kept  up  in  the  room,  and 
the  Cook  and  she  went  in  whenever  they  pleased 
(so,  at  this  time,  Gentlemen,  you  see  no  particu- 
lar secrecy  was  observed).  She  says  she  never 
observed,  at  any  time  when  she  went  in,  any  al- 
teration in  the  state  or  condition  of  the  furniture. 
The  Prisoner,  she  says,  appeared  much  agitated 
and  distressed  when  he  was  awoke  by  the°Cook. 
She  sa\s  that  Miss  Burns  was  of  a very  penurious 
disposition.  (That  question  was  asked  with  a view 
to  shew  the  reason  why  the  doctor  was  not  sent 
for  during  the  illness  of  the  deceased  ; that  being 
of  a saving  turn,  she  was  apprehensive  she  might 
have  them  to  pay  for,  and  that  it  would  cost  her 
more  money  than  she  chose  to  part  with).  She  says 
she  had  laid  about  an  hour  upon  the  sofa  before 
they  took  the  body  up  stairs.  She  says  Mrs.  Jones 
was  the  deceased’s  most  intimate  friend,  and  she 
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came,  not  with  Mrs.  Bigham,  but  with  Mr.  Big- 
ham,  and  that  Mrs.  Bigham  and  the  witness  came 
together.  She  says  that  possibly,  in  the  contusion 
she  was  in,  she  might  be  the  person  that  had  taken 
the  stays  into  the  place  they  were  found  in,  but 
she  does  not  believe  that  she  ever  really  said  so. 
(In  short,  we  have  no  account  how  those  stays 
came  there,  and  indeed,  if  we  had,  we  should  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  ascertain  any  thing  very  parti- 
cular from  that  circumstance).  The  deceased  had 
the  key  of  every  thing  in  the  house,  ot  all  the 
cupboards  and  doors  : she  had  likewise  the  key  ot 
the  wardrobe  (that  is  the  place  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  poisonous  substances,  but  however,  ot 
this  the  deceased  had  the  key).  1 he  witness  thinks 
it  was  not  probable  that,  in  the  day  time,  the  de- 
ceased could  have  been  delivered  of  a child  ; if  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  while  she  was  in  bed.  She 
says,  too,  that  all  the  doors  in  the  house  except 
the  parlour  door  are  pullied,  therefore  in  opening 
any  of  those  doors  something  of  a noise  would  be 
made.  On  a second  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  she  says  it  was  Miss  Burns  who 
first  mentioned  about  her  being  sent  for  the  Ma- 
deira, and  her  Master  gave  her  a note.  Her  Mas- 
ter, she  says,  was  not  out  on  the  I ridav.  About 
seven  on  Friday  morning,  the  witness  went  to 
Everton,  not  with  the  children,  as  she  was  some- 
times accustomed  to  do,  but  alone,  by  herself.  She 
went  there  for  milk  and  cream,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  every  morning. 

Ann  Hopkins,  says  she  was  the  Cook  at  the 
Prisoner’s,  in  March  last,  and  had  been  there  about 
a month  at  the  time  when  Miss  Burns  died.  She 
says-,  Miss  Burns  generally  rose  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  and  usually  came  down  about  «t*ven.— 
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On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third,  the  deceased 
came' down  between  six  and  seven,  and  went  into 
the  parlour,  she  stopped  there  but  a ver}'  little 
time,  and  then  went  up  stairs  again.  She  came 
down  again  about  nine,  and  went  into  the  parlour, 
where  the  witness  believes  her  Master  was.  About 
ten,  after  breakfast,  the  witness  made  some  water 
gruel  fof  Miss  Burns,  she  does  not  know  the  exact 
quantity,  but  believes  upon  the  whole  she  had  a 
pint,  or  between  a pint  and  a quart.  She  went 
into  the  parlour  about  twelve  and  found  the  de- 
ceased upon  the  sofa,  seemingly  very  poorly.  The 
deceased  complained  a little  of  a pain  in  her  bow- 
els, she  was  not  sick  then,  but  afterwards  she  was 
sick,  and  vomited  very  much  that  day.  At  first 
the  matter  was  green,  and  there  was  something 
like  the  inside  of  an  orange  or  an  egg,  mix’d 
with  it ; there  were  bits  in  it,  which  looked  like 
the  inside  of  an  orange,  or  the  yoke  of  an  egg. 
The  vomiting,  she  says,  afterwards  turned  black  ; 
the  deceased  was  very  thirsty,  and  the  sickness 
continued  all  day.  The  W itness  did  not  bring  her 
the  gruel,  and  she  does  not  know  whether  she  took 
all  the  gruel  which  the  witness  had  made,  it  was 
sent  in  by  somebody  else.  She  says  she  helped  to 
bring  down  the  easy  chair;  on  Wednesday'  night* 
near  bed  time,  she  went  to  Miss  Burns,  and  asked 
whether  she  would  wish  her  or  the  other  servant 
to  sit  up  with  her  ; the  Prisoner  was  there  at  the 
time.  She  asked  whether  they  must  make  a fire 
in  the  room,  and  bring  down  their  bed  into  the 
room,  where  the  deceased  was  sleeping,  but  she 
said,  “ No,  Mr.  Angus  will  sit  up  with  me.”  She 
says,  Elizabeth  Nickson,  the  other  maid-servant, 
was  then  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  witness  don’t 
think  she  was  present  that  night,  whan  any  thing 


was  said  about  sitting,  up.  On  the  Thursday,  they 
got  up  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning;  she  wont 
into  the  parlour,  and  when  she  got  there;  bliss 
Burns  complained  that  she  was  very  thirsty,  and  at 
that  time  she  was  upon  the  sofa.;  her  master,  she 
says,  was  there,  when  she  first  went  in,  blit  he  left 
the  room  directly  after,  and  went  up  stairs  to  bed, 
and  staid  there  till  nine  o’clock.  She  says,  the  de- 
ceased was  tired  of  gruel,  so  the  witness  asked  if  she 
had  any  buttermilk  in  the  house;  she  said  no,  and 
then  the  witness  went  and  got  her  some  buttermilk, 
and  with  that  made  what  she  calls  a water -posset, 
which  the  deceased  drank,  but  she  did  not  see  her 
take  it.  Her  vomits  were  blacker  than  before.— 
On  the  Thursday  morning,  the  deceased  said  she 
was  much  hurt  to  make  water,  upon  which  the 
witness  sliced  an  onion,  and  poured  some  boiling- 
water  on  it ; then  the  deceased  sat  upon  it  and  it 
relieved  her.  The  witness  and  Elizabeth  Nickson 
went  to  bed  at  ten,  their  usual  hour.  The  Pri- 
soner sat  up  that  night  with  the  deceased,  On 
the  Friday  morning  the  witness  says  she  got  up  a 
little  after  six  ; the  bell  had  rung  before  the  wit- 
ness got  up,  and  when  she  came  down,  the  wit- 
ness went  into  the  parlor,  on  the  Friday  morning, 
and  found  the  deceased  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  the 
Prisoner  was  sitting  on  his  easy  chair.  1 he  de- 
ceased asked  fora  drink  of  beer;  the  witness  drew 
it  and  heated  it,  and  gave  it  her  ; at  that  time,  she 
says,  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  the  pain  had  left 
her.  (In  speaking  of  the  pain  having  ceasfxl  it  was 
stated  to  you  in  the  opening  of  the  case,  that  that 
might  have  arisen  from  the  mortification  having  be- 
gun ; but  how  is  that  possible  ? for  there  was  no  mor- 
Bc  it  ion  that  would  have  removed  the  p^in,  that, 
therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cir- 
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cumstaime),  she  did  not  say  much  to  tlic  witness, 
lor  she  says  the  deceased  was  very  close  tempered 
(hy  no  means  of  a communicative  disposition).— 
Her  breath  she  perceived  was  rather  short.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  or  thereabouts,  Aliens,  the 
Prisoner,  and  the  deceased,  ordered  dinner;  it 
might  be  about  a quarter  or  half  an  hour  alter  that 
before  Elizabeth  iNickson  came;  when  the  dinner 
was  ordered,  the  deceased  said,  that  the  witness 
must  make  her  some  barley-water  against  Betty 
tame.  Before  the  witness  lelt  the  parlour,  she 
lelt  her  a bowl  of  gruel  (which  contained  a pint). 
Then  she  gives  the  same  account  Elizabeth  Nick- 
son  had  given  of  her  return,  and  of  her  com- 
ing in  a bight  into  the  kitchen  ; she  says  after 
Elizabeth  Nickson  had  opened  the  parlour  door 
she  came  running  into  the  kitchen,  and  said  “ Oil ? 
Nancy  where  is  my  mistress?”  the  Witness  an- 
swered, that  her  mistress  was  in  the  parlour 

“ Oh  ! no,”  says  Elizabeth  Nickson,  “ she  is  not.” 
then  they  both  went  together  into  the  parlour,  and 
when  they  went  in,  they  found  the  deceased  lying 
dead  in  the  corner,  just  as  they  went  in  ; her  "face 
was  against  the  side  ol  the  wall  and  one  foot  lav 
crudled  under  her  ; she  did  not  notice  the  position 
of  the  deceased’s  arms ; the  Prisoner  w as  in  the  room 
at  that  time  in  his  easy  chair;  there  was  a counter- 
pane on  the  chair,  but  to  the  best  ol  her  recollec- 
tion, there  was  nothing  over  him.  Betty  screamed, 
but  the  Prisoner  did  not  seem  to  awake;  then  she 
shook  him,  seemingly,  a good  bit,  before  he  awoke, 
and  when  he  became  awake,  he  said,  “ Mv  God! 
wdiat  is  this  ?”  I he  \\  itness  said,  “ Miss  Burns  is 
dead,  and  he  said,  “ Dead!  what  is  this?”  lie 
said  no  more,  but  he  stood  a good  bit,  and  then 
the  witness  asked  him  to  help  her  to  put  the  de- 
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ceased  upon  the  sofa,  which  he  did  ; they  laid  the 
deceased  upon  her  back  upon  the  sofa.  She  says  she 
does  not  know  that  the  deceased  had  any  change 
of  linen,  from  the  Wednesday,  to  the  time  ot  her 
death.  The  Witness,  Mrs.  Bigham,  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  another  person  helped  to  carry  the 
corpse  up  stairs.  The  Witness,  herself,  helped 
to  strip  the  deceased;  she  took  from  her  a flannel 
gown,  a flannel  petticoat,  a shift,  a pair  ot  stock- 
ings, a flannel  waistcoat;  and  two  cloths  ; she  de- 
scribes these  cloths  afe  being  below  her  waist,  but 
she  says  she  had  no  bandage.  These  were  the  ar- 
ticles she  took  from  her  body  ; she  had  no  wrapper 
on,  but  there  was  a flannel  wrapper  on  the  sofa : 
this  flannel  wrapper  was  what  the  Prisoner  used  tor 
his  morning  gown.  I he  two  cloths  were  fastened 
round  her  thigh,  by  a piece  of  tape  tied  round  her 
bodv.  They  took  her  clothes  into  the  cellar;  t.ie 
witness  says,  she  did  not  particularly  observe  the 

linen,  however  she  recollects  that  it  was  wet.  It 

was  about  half  past  twelve,  or  nigher  one,  that  the 
body  was  carried  up  stairs,  it  might  be  between 
twelve  and  one.  She  says  no  doctor  attended  her 
from  the  day  she  was  first  taken  ill,  till  the  time  ot 
her  death.  * On  Thursday,  the  deceased  ordered 
dinner  at  three,  and  told  the  witness,  that  Mr.  An- 
o'us  was  going  to  advise  with  a Doctor  about  her, 
however,  no  Doctor  came.  None  came  after  her 
death,  until  the  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ; she 
thinks  they  came  after  one,  but  won’t  pretend  to 
be  positive,  as  to  the  time.  She  says  she  men- 
tioned to  the  deceased,  either  on  the  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  something  about  sending  for  a Doc- 
tor, but  she  replied,  by  saying,  that  no  Doctor 
could  do  her  any  good  ; at  that  tune  she  believes 
her  master  was  not  present.  On  the  Friday  morn- 
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ing  beibreshe  died,  her  face  appeared  rather  "black, 
but  not  fuller  than  usual.  She  says,  she  always 
looked  poorly;  she  had  no  stays  on  when  the  wit- 
ness lifted  her  on  the  sofa  \ her  dress  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before  on  the  Friday  morning, 
only  her  top  things  were  different.  The  last  time 
she  saw  her,  the  witness  says,  she  did  not  think  her 
able  to  dress  herself,  but  she  had  not  seen  her  on 
the  Thursday  night.  On  cross-examination,  she 
says  she  never  knew  either  Mr.  Angus  or  Miss 
Burns  before  she  came  to  live  there.  The  bov, 
the  Prisoner's  boy,  is  the  youngest  of  his  children; 
when  Miss  Burns  was  not  well  enough,  Elizabeth 
Xickson  used  to  attend  them.  She  knew  that  the 
decased  was, poorly  before  she  made  the  gruel,  she 
did  not  go  often  into  the  parlour  on  the  Wednesday 
'after  that,  but  though  she  did  not  go  in,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  her  but  the  work  of  the  house  ; the 
work,  including  the  trouble  attending  the  care  of 
the  children,  was  as  much  as  the  other  maid-servant 
and  she  could  do.  The  Prisoner  went  out  on  the 
\\  ednesday  morning  to  read  the  papers  before  break- 
last,  and  he  breakfasted  generally  about  eight  o’clock. 
The  witness  was  not  in  the  parlour  at  any  time  that 
day,  except  when  tiie  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  was  there, 
it  was  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  that  she  and 
her  fellow-servant  asked  if  they  should  sit  up. — 
Miss%  Burns  used  to  sleep  with  the  children;  the 
room  where  the  witness  lay,  was  over  the  children’s 
room.  I he  witness  says  she  was  cleaning  about  the 
parlour  bet ween  six  and  nine  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, while  her  .Master  was  in  bed,  and  at  that  time 
the  deceased  did  not  appear  so  ill  i > she  was  on 
the  Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  if  ter  breakfast 
the  Prisoner  dressed  himself  and  went  out.  He 
was  not  Ion? at  breakfast,  bnt  he  was  a considerable 
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.time  in  dressing  himself.  It  was  after  three  when 
he  came  back  that  day,  in  the  mean  time  there 
was  nobody  to  attend  the  deceased  but  the  witness 
and  Elizabeth  Nickson.  She  did  not  go  into  the 
parlour,  but  there  was  nothing  but  the  work  she 
had  to  do  to  prevent  her.  Miss  Burns,  she  says, 
had  no  cloths  about  her,  such  as  are  worn  bv  wo- 
men  who  have  been  in  child-birth;  no  cloths  of 
that  kind  ; the  cloths  (which  the  witness  spoke  of 
before)  are  such  as  women  wear  who  are  in  a par- 
ticular situation;  she  untied  them,  and  stripped 
the  body  of  the  deceased  by  taking  away  her  clothes 
all  down  together ; she  saw  no  indication  of  her 
having  lain  in,  and  she  imputed  what  she  observed 
on  the  cloths  to  the  lax  which  the  deceased  had 
had.  There  was  blood,  but  not  much  upon  the 
shift.  She  did  not  know  of  her  having  the 
courses  usual  to  women.  The  Prisoner  was 
much  affected  and  surprised  when  the  witness 
awoke  him;  very  much  affected  and  surprised 
when  he  saw  the  deceased  was  dead.  On  Fri- 
day morning  the  witness  was  in  the  parlour  between 
six  and  seven,  and  she  says  the  Prisoner  at  that 
time  was  awake  in  his  chair;  sitting  there  in  his 
morning  gown  ; the  counterpane  was  just  in  the 
same  place  as  when  she  afterwards  saw  him  asleep  ; 
it  was  in  the  same  situation  as  it  was  in  at  that  time. 
On  Friday,  during  the  whole  of  the  morn  ng,  the 
deceased  had  the  lax  ; when  she  wanted  assistance 
about  it,  the  Prisoner  went  out  of  the  room ; when 
the  Witness  or  her  fellow  servant  went  to  her  as- 
sistance, the  Prisoner  used  to  withdraw  to  another 
place,  and  when  they  took  the  things  away,  here- 
turned. 

Then  Mrs.  Lawson  savs,  she  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Lawson  of  Liverpool,  and  lives  next  door 
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to  the  Prisoner,  she  has  lived  there  several  years, ten 
years  ; she  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Mrs.  An- 
imus, she  thinks  the  deceased  came  to  live  at  Mr. 
Angus’s  prior  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  says 
she  saw  Miss  Burns  about  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore her  death,  and  observed  her  appearance  ; she 
should  have  judged  her,  from  that  appearance  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy ; she  only  saw  her  twice  after 
this ; the  first  time  was  on  the  Saturday  before  her 
death,  when  she  passed  the  window,  at  which  the 
witness  was  standing,  her  appearance  then  was  just 
the  same  as  before,  and  she  appeared  as  she  usual- 
ly did  in  regard  to  the  state  of  her  health  ; the  se- 
cond time  was  on  the  Tuesday  before  her  death, 
she  was  passing  the  house  in  the  same  manner  as 
before;  two  of  the  children  were  with  her.  She 
says  she  knew  her  to  be  Miss  Burns,  and  on  this 
second  observation  of  her,  the  witness  was 
strengthened  in  every  thing  she  had  before  remar- 
ked. On  cross-examination,  she  admits  she  was  not 
particularly  intimate  with  the  deceased  Mrs.  Angus, 
nor  with  Miss  Burns  ; she  had  visited  Mrs.  Angus 
once  or  twice,  but  she  had  never  visited  Miss 
Burns  ; however  she  had  had  no  misunderstanding 
with  either  of  them  ; she  had  no  conversation,  she 
says,  with  Miss  Burns,  beyond  that  sort  of  saluta- 
tion which  is  customary  of  just  moving  and  speak- 
ing, when  they  met. 

Mary  Clarke  is  the  next  witness  called,  and  she 
says  she  is  a married  woman,  and  has  had  nine  chil- 
dren, and  lived  in  the  next  street  to  the  Prisoner: 
she  keeps  a public  house,  and  began  to  keep  it  in 
the  month  of  October  last.  Miss  Burns,  she  says, 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  her  house  for  ale  ; the 
witness  remarked  her  appearance  some  time  about 
Christmas,  and  she  perceived  that  she  afterwards 
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grew  larger.  She  thinks  she  saw  her  at  her  house 
-a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  twenty  filth  of  March, 
.which  was  the  clay  of  her  death.  At  that  timeshe 
appeared  a great  deal  larger,  comparing  her  size 
Avitii  what  she  had  before  observed,  and  the  w itness 
has  no  doubt  sh,e  was  in  a state  of  pregnancy.  On 
cross-examination  she  says  she  had  no  intimacy  with 
Miss  Hums,  and  only  knew  her  as  a neighbour, 
coming  to  her  house  for  ale. 

Alice  Tellct  says  she  is  sister  to  Marv  Clarke; 
that  about  November  the  deceased  came  to  her 
sister’s,  and  the  witness  had  the  opportunity  of 
•observing  her:  she  says  she  thought  that  the  decea- 
sed was  pregnant ; she  lived  with  her  sister  at  that 
time,  and  the  deceased  came  frequently  for  ale  ; 
she  might  come  constantly  fora  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  the  witness  says  she  thought  she  encreased  in 
size ; she  saw  her  frequently,  up  to  ten  days  be- 
fore her  death,  she  perceived  her  grow  ing  larger, 
and  imputed  it  to  her  pregnancy.  The  deceased, 
she  says,  looked  pale,  but  otherwise  appeared  in 
good  health.  On  cross-examination  she  says,  she 
used  to  ask  her  how  she  did,  (she  spoke  to  her  in 
that  way  of  civility)  anu  she  says  she  w as  no  other- 
wise acquainted  with  her  (but  only  to  have  that 
sort  of  ceremony  with  each  other  when  they  met 
in  this  public  house.) 

Then  Jane  Nickson  says  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
first  witness,  Elizabeth  Nickson,  and  went  some- 
times to  see  her  daughter  at  Mr.  Angus's.  The  se- 
cond time  the  witness  went  there,  she  sawr  the  de- 
ceased, and  thought  she  was  pregnant : She  says  the 
deceased  had  that  appearance,  if she'herself  (w  ho  has 
had  twelve  children)  ever  had.  1 he  witness  saw  the 
corpse,  and  she  says  salt  was  proposed  by  the 
Cook  to  be  laid  on  the  stomach  of  the  deceased 


in  order  to  take  down  the  swelling  that  was  then 
commencing.  T he  Cook  said  that  there  was  no 
pewter  plate  to  lay  the  salt  upon  ; the  Prisoner 
said  there  was  a water- plate,  and  hid  them  do  all 
they  could  tor  her.  ( I'iiis,  Gentlemen,  was  shew- 
ing a degree  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Pri- 
soner towards  the  deceased,  though  to  be  sure,  she 
being  then  dead,  it  was  ail  to  no  purpose.)  The 
witness  thought  her  when  a corpse  as  large  as  be- 
fore. She  savs  she  never  was  at  the  laying  out  of 
a corpse,  but  that  once,  except  at  the  laying  out 
of  her  own  children,  and  that  they  used  salt  then 
in  the  manner  that  was  proposed  (according  to  the 
account  given  by  her)  at  the  laying  out  of  the 
deceased. 

Mary  Peat  is  next  called,  who  says  she  was  ser- 
vant to  the  Prisoner,  and  went  to  live  there  twelve 
months  ago  ; she  says  she  staid  there  between  two 
and  three  months,  and  at  that  time  Miss  Hums 
lived  there  also.  The  witness  was  the  only  ser- 
vant  he  had  then,  and  the  bed-room  where  Miss 
Burns  slept  was  on  the  same  landing  as  the  wit- 
ness’s own.  Angus’s  lodging  room  was  below. 
One  night  the  witness  says  she  awoke  out  of  her 
sleep,  being  frightened  by  a dream  which  made  her 
awake  out  of  her  sleep.  She  found  she  could  not 
sleep, so  she  got  up,  and  went  into  Miss  Burns’s  room. 
She  says  it  was  a moonlight  night,  but  Miss  Burns 
was  not  in  her  room.  The  deceased  used  to  sleep 
with  two  of  the  children,  and  one  of  them  she 
had  in  the  crib  at  the  bed  side  ; she  savs,  she  does 
not  know  whether  it  was  night  or  morning.  The 
witness  made  the  deceased’s  bed  the  next  day,  and 
three  mornings,  she  says,  she  observed  when  she 
made  the  bed,  that  there  was  no  appearance-of  any 
marks,  except  where  the  children  had  lain.  Miss 
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Burns  generally  took  a brass-candlestick  and  a tin-? 
der-box,  when  she  went  to  bed  : however,  she  did 
not  see  her  take  them,  because  she  herself  went 
first  of  all  to  bed,  but  the  witness  took  them  into 
the  parlour,  for  Miss  Burns  to  take  up  with  her  and 
she  says,  that  one  morning  she  found  both  the  can- 
dlestick and  the  tinder-box  in  the  room  of  the  Pri- 
soner at  the  Bar,  in  his  bed-room.  She  found 
them  another  time  on  the  stairs, ’and  another  time 
in  the  kitchen.  The  deceased  used  to  go  for  milk 
to  Everton  every  morning,  and  she  generally  wrent, 
before  she  proceeded  for  the  milk  to  Everton, 
into  the  Prisoner’s  bed  room  ; she  did  so  every 
morning  before  she  went.  On  cross-examination, 
she  says,  she  never  saw  the  children  there.  She 
says,  Miss  Burns  used  to  assist  her  in  making  the 
beds,  and  whether  she  might  have  made  up  the 
bed  herself,  the  Witness  don‘t  know,  but  she  never 
said  any  thing  to  her  upon  the  subject. 

Then.  The  Rev.  John  Vause  is  called,  who  says 
he  is  a Clergyman  in  Liverpool ; that  on  Sunday 
he  called  at  the  Prisoner’s  house,  before  the  morn- 
ing service,  which  begins  a quarter  before  eleven  ; 
he  did  not  see  the  prisoner  the  first  time  he  called 
for  the  purpose,  but  after  service,  the  witness  call- 
ed again  upon  the  Prisoner,  and  saw  him  in  a small 
parlour,  on  the  left-hand  side.  He  told  him  what 
unfavorable  reports  there  were  in  circulation,  as  to 
the  death  of  Miss  Burps,  and  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  having  known  him  so  long,  for  so  many 
years,  to  acquaint  him  with  those  reports.  He 
had  known  him,  he  says,  nine  years.  The  Pri- 
soner said,  that,  there  being  no  apparent  necessity 
for  such  a thing,  he  himself,  had  entertained  no 
idea  of  the  propriety  of  any  investigation,  respect- 
ing the  death  of  this  young  woman.  He  then  gave 


the  witness  the  note  which  he  had  received  from' 
Dr.  Rutter,  and  said,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, perhaps  it  was  as  well ; it  was  fortunate 
h°  then  had  two  servants,  it  might  have  happened 
when  he  had  only  one ; (these,  Gentlemen,  are  the 
Prisoner’s  declarations)  and  that  the  proposed  en- 
quiry, should  have  every  facility  he  could  give  it. 
The  witness  says,  the  Prisoner,  certainly  seemed  to 
be  much  affected  ; he  believes  the  Prisoner  was  in 
tears,  and  he  says,  he  sighed  deeply.  He  was  em- 
ployed, when  the  witness  called,  in  shaving  and 
dressing  himself,  and  after  the  servant  had  been  in 
to  take  away  the  things,  he  asked  the  Prisoner 
when  this  unfortunate  event  took  place  ? He  said, 
“ on  Saturday, ” to  which  the  W itness  replied, 
“ No,  I understand  it  was  Friday,  the  morning  we 
walked  together  from  the  Athenaeum.”  On  this 
observation  being  made,  the  Prisoner  rang  the 
bell;  Elizabeth  Nickson  came  in,  and  he  asked  her 
on  what  morning  the  deceased  had  died.  Nickson 
said,  “ upon  the  Friday.”  The  Prisoner  upon  talk- 
ing on  this  subject,  was  considerably  affected,  and 
he  said  “ 1 am  so  bewildered  and  bedevilPd,  that  I 
don’t  know  what  I am  about.”  This,  however,  the 
witness  says,  was  an  expression  which  he  had  made 
use  of,  on  other  occasions.  The  witness  then  ask- 
ed, if  there  was  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  de- 
ceased was  with  child  ? to  this  question  the  Pri- 
soner said,  he  had  not  any  idea  that  she  was  with 
child.  Mr.Vause  then  asked,  how  long  she  had  been 
ill,  and  he  said  “ since  VV  ednesday,”  the  Prisoner 
said  he  never  thought  her  in  danger,  if  he  had,  he 
certainly  should  not  have  gone  to  Mr.  Bigham’s  on 
the  Thursday  ; he  should  not  have  gone  there  if 
he  had  thought  her  in  danger,  and  he  said  in  a most 
affectionate  manner,  “ poor  creature  ! I never  hurt 


her,  by  will,  thought,  or  deed.”  The  witness 
asked,  what  her  complaint  was,  and  the  Prisoner 
said,  u a violent  vomiting,  and  bowel  complaint.” 
The  witness  mentioned  the  possibility  ot  her  hav- 
ing been  taking  some  improper  medicines,  saying, 
that  he  knew  he  had  a medicine  chest  in  the  house, 
and  the  witness  supposed  that  possibly  she  might 
have  done  herself  harm  by  taking  some  of  those 
medicines  improperly  ; but,  however,  the  Prisoner 
said  that  that  could  not  be.  Then  he  asked  him, 
had  he  given  her  any  medicine,  to  which  the  Pri- 
soner said  “-she  had  a black  puke.”  These  were 
the  words  which  the  Prisoner  used  ; ani  that  she 
had  seven  drops  of  laudanum  one  night,  and  ten 
drops  another.  (Now  these,  to  be  sure,  were  but 
a small  quantity,  and  could  not  have  done  her 
any  harm).  'Pile  witness  then  says,  he  asked 
the  Prisoner  if  he  had  called  in  any  assistance;  to 
which  lie  answered,  he  had  offered  to  call  in  Mr. 
Park  and  Dr.  Traill,  but  this  the  deceased  de- 
clined, by  saving  that  “ they  could  do  her  no 
good.”  fie  says  Mr.  Park  is 'a  surgeon  of  great 
eminence  in  Liverpool.  On  the  same  day,  between 
two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Wit- 
ness savs  he  went  again  lo  the  Prisoner’s  house* 
and  the  Prisoner  was  in  the  same  room  in  which  he 
had  left  him  in  the  morning ; The  Cook  came  iiq 
and,  as  she  was  brushing  about  the  fire-plnce, 
hearing  a noise  over  head,  she  muttered  to  herself 
“ They  are  making  too  much  ot  it — it  is  needless.” 
The  witness  says,  hearing  this,  “ I said,  nothing 
coidd  be  needless,  when  her  Master’s  honor  and 
innocence  were  so  tenderly  concerned.”  The  Pri- 
soner said  “ You  remember  1 went  out  seven  or 
eight  times  that  morning,  l went  out  whenever  it 
was  rieceSsar^  and  he  bid  the  servant  tell  Mr. 
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Vause  w hat  she  knew  about  the  business.  The  cook 
said  when  she  came  down  about  six  in  the  morning, 
she  did  not  think  Miss  Burns  was  so  well,  for  she 
did  not  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  stir  about  as  usual, 
and  that  she  asked  for  some  beer,  the  witness  asked 
whether  she  thought  the  beer  was  a proper  thing  for 
her  to  take  early  in  the  morning,  and  whilst  labouring 
under  the  complaint  he  understood  she  did ; she  said 
she  had  given  her  beer,  and  plenty  of  gruel  besides, 
and  that,  for  her  own  part,  she  never  thought  her 
so  ill,  but  that  the  other  servant  thought  all  the 
while  she  never  would  get  better.  Then  he  asked 
the  Prisoner  for  an  explanation  of  the  word  neces- 
sary, which  he  had  made  use  of,  speaking  of  the 
Prisoner’s  going  out  whenever  it  was  necessary; 
he  asked  him  for  his  meaning,  and  he  explained  it 
to  mean,  that  whenever  delicacy  required  it,  he  had 
always  left  the  room  ; he  said,  he  made  no  doubt 
but  that  he  being  asleep,  the  deceased  from  delica- 
cy was  going  into  the  other  room  and  did  not  chuse 
to  disturb  him — that  the  chamber  pot  was  beside 
her,  and  he  supposed  she  had  died  in  that  at- 
tempt, for  that  her  complaint  was  a Jluor  albus 
(a  weakness  of  the  parts  in  women)  under  which 
she  had  long  laboured,  and  that  it  had  weakened 
her  excessively. — ile  asked  the  Prisoner,  what  he 
meant  by  the  “ black  puke”  and  he  had  explained 
himself  to  mean  a vomit;  then,  he  says,  the  Pri- 
soner went  to  a small  book  case,  and  took  out  a 
book,  he  thinks,  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  said  he  ought  to  know  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  medicine  ; that  the  preceding 
week  he  had  given  the  deceased  some  tartar  eme- 
tic, that  he  had  also  given  some  the  same  night  to 
the  servant  girl,  but  that  that  tartar  emetic  he 
had  administered,  had  not  taken  effect,  and  that 
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he  supposed  it  was  because  lie  had-  had  it  so  long 
in  the  house.  The  Witness  says,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Tuesday,  he  again  saw  Mr. 
Angus  at  his  own  house,  and  told  him  that  lie  un- 
derstood his  servants  had  stated  that  lie  was  not 
out  on  the  Friday  morning  ; the  \\  it  ness  reminded 
him  of  a conversation  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  that  morning;  the  Prisoner  said,  you 
are  perfectly  right,  as  to  the  conversation,  but 
might  it  not  be  Thursday.  The  M it  ness  said,  he 
was  verily  suve  it  was  Friday;  he  says  it  was  be- 
fore breakfast  the  conversation  happened,  and  lie 
dares  say,  that  they  returned  to  their  own  houses 
before  eight.  He, had  met  him  at  the  Athenaeum, 
and  had  walked  home  with  him  from  there,  after 
reading  the  papers,  lie  says,  he  was  not  more  than 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  walking  from  the  A theneeum 
to  his  own  house.  He  cannot  swear  to  the  morn- 
ing, but  he  positively  says  it  was  not  Thursday, 
for  he  was  not  very  well  the  preceding  night,* and 
did  not  go  out  that  morning,  nor  was  lie  out  at  all 
before  breakfast,  on  any  of  the  three  preceding  days. 
He  told  him,  that  from  medical  examination,  lie 
understood  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Foetus  (the 
young  child)  must  have  been  very  recently  ex- 
cluded from  the  Uterus.  The  Prisoner  said  “ it 
was  very  odd,  he  was  very  ready  to  Ire  examined 
whenever  they  would  call  upon  him,  and  that  they 
had  his  servants  to  examine,  who  could  tell  them 
whether  they  had  either  heard  or  seen  a child  in 
that  house,”  and  that,  as  to  her  clothes,  “ they 
might  see  them,  for  he  had  concealed  nothing,  nor 
did  he  mean  to  conceal  anything.”  The  witness 
then  said  to  him,  that  Mr.  Cheyne  had  been  drink- 
ing  tea  with  the  prisoner,  and  had  observed  that 
Miss  Burns  was  very  large  ; the  Prisoner  said  it 
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\a  as  very  true,  and  that  Mr.  Bigham  had  remarked 
it  to  him  also,  and  that  he  had  likewise  mentioned 
it  to  Mis  Burns  himself,  who,  he  said,  had  com- 
gained  very  much  of  a cold  she  had  got,  and  im- 
puted the  increase  of  her  size  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  pinned  a flannel  over  her  waist. — 
1 he  witness  said  he  was  uneasy  lest  he  should  have 
^understood  him  about  the  black  puke,”  and 
lie  did  explain  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  not 
given  her  a black  puke,  or  medicine,  but  that 
what  came  from  her  stomach  was  black  and  after 
that  it  became  green,  or  else  green  and  then  black, 
and  that  that  morning  (that  is  the  morning  of  her 
death)  he  had  given  her  some  castor  oil  in  spirit, 
and  that  that  immediately  came  up  (that,  he  said, 
he  had  given  her  on  the  very  morning  when  her 
death  took  place).  He  thinks  he  referred  to  the 
morning  of  her  death,  but  won't  be  positive.  That 
which  he  had  given  her  the  week  before  was  com- 
posed of  what  he  called  the  emetic  tartar.  On 
cross-examination  he  says,  the  Prisoner  used  ex- 
pressions of  the  tenderest  sort  to  the  deceased  ; he 
believes  that,  in  the  conversation  he  had  with  him 
respecting  the  day  on  which  she  died,  the  prisoner 
first  stated  that  she  died  on  the  Friday,  and  upon 
the  Witness  mentioning  that  it  was  on  the  morn- 
ing when  they  were  out  together,  a doubt  arose  in 
the  Prisoner’s  mind,  whether  it  was  Friday  or  Sa- 
turday, upon  which  he  rung  the  bell,  in  order  to 
enquire  ot  the  servant.  1 he  Y\  itness  says  that  he 
is  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  deceive  him  as  to  the 
time  she  died.  It  could  not  be  on  the  Wedesday, 
he  says,  that  he  was  with  the  Prisoner  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, for  he  was  not  out  that  day,  but  he  will  not 
sw  eai  that  it  was  on  the  hriday.  He  saw  nothing- 
in  his  appearance  different  from  ordinary  • he  is 
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acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  the  Prisoner’s 
brother  being  deranged  in  his  understanding  ; he 
knows  it  distressed  the  Prisoner  exceedingly.  The 
Witness  went  to  the  Prisoner  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  him  from  so  foul  an  imputation,  as  the 
reports  he  had  heard  appeared  to  him  to  cast  upon 
the  Prisoner,  and  he  left  the  house  fully  convinced 
of  his  entire  innocence.  The  Witness  says  that 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Prisoner’s  going  out  several 
times,  he  only  meant  out  of  the  room — (in  con- 
sequence of  the  sickness  and  the  looseness,  he 
was  obliged,  for  decency’s  sake,  to  leave  her) — he 
only  meant  going  out  of  the  room,  and  that  was 
what  he  alluded  to  when  he  said  he  went  out  as 
often  as  was  necessary. 

I)r.  George  Coliman  is  next  called,  and  he  says 
he  is  a Physician  at  Liverpool,  that  the  wife  of  the 
Jailor  wras  a patient  of  his  and  had  been  so  before 
the  last  visit  he  paid  to  her,  which  was  about  the 
30th  of  the  month  of  March.  The  Prisoner  at  that 
time  had  been  taken  into  custody,  and  he  saw  him 
that  day  at  the  prison.  He  says  he  had  previ- 
ously known  the  Prisoner,  and  he  told  him  a horrid 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
Public,  by  what  had  taken  place  in  his  family : the 
Prisoner  replied  he  was  innocent,  and  as  his  own 
servants  had  said  nothing  against  him,  why  was  he 
to  be  detained  there?  why  was  he  not  confronted 
with  his  enemies  ? to  which  the  Doctor  replied 
“ you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  put  any  ques- 
tions you  think  proper  before  you  are  either  com- 
mitted or  released,”  the  witness  said  it  had  been 
mentioned,  that  Miss  Burns  had  been  poisoned,  and 
had  had  a child,  and  that  strong  marks  of  the  poison 
were  exhibited  in  the  stomach,  and  that  indubita- 
ble proofs  had  arisen  in  the  examination  of  the 
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uterus  of  recent  child  birth.  Ife  said,  as  to  the  first 
he  never  gave  her  any  tiling  stronger  than  Castor 
oil,  which  could  not  poison  her,  and  as  to  her  ha- 
ving had  a child,  that  he  said  was  not  possible; 
“ she  was  always  an  object  of  his  very  great  care, 
attention  and  assiduity.”  Then  the  witness,  Dr. 
Coltman,  asked  him  if  he  had  called  in  any  of  the 
faculty  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  remove  all  res- 
ponsibility from  himself,  the  Prisoner  said  he  had 
frequently  desired  her  to  have  somebody,  and-  he 
•thinks  he  mentioned  Mr.  Park  and  Dr.  Traill,  but 
he  said  she  always  replied  k‘  1 will  not  have  any 
body,  tor  they  can  do  me  no  good  ” — as  to  his 
children,  the  Prisoner  said,  he  never  gave  them 
more  than  a grain  or  two  of  calomel.  The  witness 
says  he  remarked  to  him,  44  you  have  told  me  you 
don't  sleep  well,”  to  which  he  replied  “ lightly  or 
slightly  for  a considerable  time  past.”  “ How 
happened  it,  then,”  says  the  Doctor,  “ they  were 
under  the  necessity  to  shake  and  jolt  you,  to  awake 
you,”  he  said,  “ l cannot  account  for  it.”  The 
VI  itness  says,  he  believes  he  saw  the  Prisoner,  on 
the  Friday  the  deceased  died,  a few  minutes  be- 
fore seven,  in  the  morning,  at  the  steps  of  the 
Athenaeum,  when  the  Prisoner  shook  him  by  the 
hand  very  heartily.  He  says,  the  next  day  he  was  at 
i\Jr.  Loxham’s,  where  the  report  became  a subject 
of  conversation,  and  he  verily  believes  hesaw  the  Pri- 
soner the  day  before,  in  the  morning,  before  he  had 
heard  of  the  report.  He  says,  the  Athenaeum  ne- 
ver opens  so  early  as  six,  never  till  about  seven 
o’clock,  and  closes  regularly  at  ten  at  night. 

James  Cheync  says  he  is  an  Insurance  Broker  at 
Liverpool;  he  was  intimate  with  the  Prisoner,  and 
knew  the  deceased  Miss  Burns,  he  drank  tea  there 
gbcut  ten  days  before  Miss  Burns’s  death  ; he  had 
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known  the*  deceased  some  years  before  ; sbe  appear- 
ed to  him  larger  than  usual  in  her  person  ; he 
thought  she  was  with  child,  but  could  not  guess 
how  tar  gone.  About  the  end  of  last  year  he  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Prisoner  about  the  case  of  a 
young  lady,  who  was  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  it 
was  supposed,  in  a state  of  pregnancy.  The  Pri  - 
soner said,  the  man,  who  was  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct, had  acted  very  improperly  ; he  supposed  it 
was  possible  to  have  given  the  lady  something,  (so 
the  VYitness  understood  him  to  say)  something  to 
carrv  it  off.  He  said,  if  she  was  a woman  of  that 
kind,  she  might  have  been  pleased,  without  expos- 
ing her  character;  to  which  the  witness  (supposing 
be  meant  that  something  might  have  been  given 
her,  to  carry  off' the  child)  replied,  that  he  should 
have  conceived  it  murder.  The  Prisoner  said, 
those  things  were  generally  done  under  the  idea, 
or  at  so  early  a period,  that  the  child  was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  life.  On  cross-examination,  the 
Witness  says,  he  did  not  think  he  meant  any  such 
thing,  he  thought  it  was  a mere  indifferent  conver- 
sation, and  did  not  suppose  the  Prisoner  was  se- 
rious in  what  1m  said. 

Jeremiah  Steele  says  he  is  a portrait,  and  minia- 
ture painter  at  Liverpool,  and  has  known  the  Pri- 
soner about  a year  and  a half.  He  supped  at 
Dr.T  raid’s  house  one  evening  about  last  Christmas; 
the  Doctor  was  shewing  him  books  of  anatomy; 
when  the  Prisoner  came  in,  there  were  drawings  of 
female  figures,  the  Prisoner  looked  at  them,  and 
remarked  that  he  was  skilled  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
sic, and  said  he  had  instructed  several  young  per- 
sons, and  made  them  Doctors  on  board  of  African 
ships.  There  was  one  print  which  represented  a 
dissection  of  the  womb;  the  Prisoner  pointed  to  the 


mouth  of  tne  womb,  and  said  that  by  touching  that 
part  of  the  womb  by  an  instrument,  it  would  cause 
an  abortion.  Dr.  Traill  looked  up  with  some  aston- 
ishment, supposing  it  was  not  known  to  any  but 
the  Profession  ; he  said  it  was  a secret,  and  when  it 
was  communicated  it  was  always  under  the  idea  of 
secrecy,  and  was  never  to  be  used  except  to  save  a 
patient’s  life.  The  Prisoner  said  he  had  mentioned 
it  to  one  young  man  whom  he  had  sent  out,  and 
he  believed  that  that  youug  man  had  made  an  im- 
proper use  of  it, 

Henry  Glover  Moore  says  he  has  known  the  Pri- 
soner for  four,  five,  or  six  years,  and  has  been  in  the 
habit  ot  visiting  him;  he  knew  the  deceased,  she 
was  half-sister  to  Mrs.  Angus,  lie  had  a conver- 
sation with  him  two  or  three  years  ago  about  a 
young  lady  that  was  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  her 
supposed  pregnancy  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. The  Prisoner  said  that  it  was  making  the 
matter  much  too  public,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  got  over  much  easier  at  home,  and,  as  the 
witness  understood,  by  a miscarriage.  However, 
he  says  he  cannot  precisely  recollect  the  expres- 
sions which  the  Prisoner  used  in  that  conversation. 
Within  a twelve-month,  he  says  he  was  in  his 
company  again,  and  the  discourse  was  upon  ano- 
ther young  lady’s  pregnancy,  said  to  be  gone  to 
the  Isle  ot  Man.  The  Prisoner  said,  if  the  young 
lady  had  come  to  him,  he  could  have  kissed 
her,  and  have  afterwards  got  her  rid  of  her  bur- 
then at  less  expence,  and  without  being  so  public 
a disgrace  to  her  friends.  Last  August  the  witness 
was  return  ng  from  a late  party,  it  was  a bright 
moonlight  night,  he  could  see  the  front  of  the 
parlour  windows;  he  saw  the  lower  sash  of  the 
parlour  window  open ; the  blind  removed,  and  the 
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sash  thrown  up.  He  thought  he  saw  somebody 
there,  but,  however,  he  was  not  sure,  lie  turned 
back  and  went  through  a passage  which  goes  to 
the  back  part  of  the  Prisoner’s  house ; he  then 
passed  the  very  front  of  the  house,  and  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  parlour  window.  I he  wit- 
ness saw  the  back  of  a person’s  head  close  to  where 
the  window  was  open.  He  saw  Angus,  the  Pri- 
soner; Angus  raised  his  head;  he  saw  him  and 
Miss  Burns  sitting  close  together,  their  faces  to 
each  other:  his  right  hand  was  either  on  her  right 
shoulder,  or  her  breast;  he  cannot  say  positively 
whether  their  faces  were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to 
have  touched,  but  he  speaks  positively  to  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  saw  them.  He  says,  that  at  the 
latter  end  of  February  he  went  to  the  Prisoner’s 
house,  and  went  with  him  into  the  parlour;  he 
saw  the  deceased  there.  He  observed  her  figure 
most  minutely,  and  it  struck  him.  she  was  in  a state 
of  pregnancy.  She  went  to  a cupboard  there,  and 
her  arms  were  raised,  he  thinks  both  ot  them. — 
The  view  he  had  of  her  person  on  that  occasion, 
strengthened  him  still  more  in  the  opinion  he  had 
entertained  of  her  being  in  a state  of  pregnancy  ; 
he  say*  she  appeared  in  good  health  and  spirits. — 
On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  that  it  ivas 
just  after  dinner  that  he  made  this  last  observation 
upon  her,  and  she  looked  rather  florid  ; he  thought 
she  was  larger  in  front  as  w'ell  as  in  the  waist  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her  before.  The  window  there 
which  he  observed  open  on  the  former  occasion 
was  not  towards  the  street,  but  it  looked  towards 
the  church  ; he  suspected  somebody  had  got  into 
the  house,  and  that  the  watchman  had  been  negli- 
gent, and  this  was  one  circumstance,  he  says, 
which  induced  him  to  go  round  the  house  in  the 
manner  he  did. 


The  Rev.  James  Giklart  says  he  had  a knowledge 
of  the  Prisoner  some  years,  but  no  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  He  had  a conversation  with 
him  in  1804,  upon  the  subject  of  a concealed  mar- 
riage. The  witness  said  that  clandestine  marriages 
might  in  a short  time  produce  some  fruits.  The 
Prisoner  said,  that  he  was  studying  medicine*  and 
that  he  could  assure  him  that  such  effects  might  be 
prevented.  The  witness  said  he  thought  that  such 
conduct  was  worse  than  murder.  On  cross-exam- 
ination he  says  the  Prisoner  mentioned  this  sub- 
ject to  him  as  what  he  had  learned  from  the  study 
of  medicine. 

Then  Peter  Chamley  says  he  lived  formerly  in 
Liverpool,  but  now  only  in  the  winter,  having  re- 
tired from  business.  He  knew  the  Prisoner,  and 
was  father  intimate  with  him  some  years  back.— 
The  Prisoner’s  Counting-house  was  over  the  wit- 
ness’s, and  when  he  had  a leisure  hour  he  used  to 
go  and  chat  with  him.  At  one  time  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  some  girls  being  with-child.  1 he 
Prisoner  said  he  knew  how  to  prevent  it,  and  had 
an  Instrument  which  he  would  shew  him,  and 
which  by  introducing  into  the  womb,  and  letting 
in  the  air  as  he  termed  it,  would  prevent  the  child 
coming  forward.  The  Prisoner,  he  says,  shew’d 
him  that  Instrument,  and  it  made  great  impression 
upon  the  witness’s  mind.  He  believes  there  was 
a long  tube  of  silver,  a slide  went  through  it,  at 
the  end  of  which,  was  a three-edged  dart.  The 
witness  observed,  that  to  do  such  a thing  was  a 
great  sin,  and  the  Prisoner  replied,  that  the  sin 
lay  in  taking  away  life,  and  not  in  preventing  it. — 
Then  the  Counsel  shew’d  the  witness  an  Instru- 
ment to  look  at,  and  he  thinks  the  Instrument  was 
something  like  that,  but  he  won’t  swear  it  was  just 
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the  same.  The  time  this  happened  was  eleven  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

Thomas  Richardson  is  a Cutler  and  Surgeon’s 
instrument  maker,  at  Liverpool ; he  says  he  has 
known  the  Prisoner  eight  or  nine  years  ago  ; the 
Witness  was  then  in  the  shop  of  a person  in  the 
same  trade,  of  the  name  of  Lloyd,  and  the  Pri- 
soner coming  there,  the  witness  became  first  ac- 
quainted with  him,  through  that  circumstance. 
He  s3ys,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Prisoner 
came  to  the  Witness’s  shop,  to  have, an  instrument 
sharpened  ; it  was  about  ten  inches  long,  and  had 
a trochar  point.  On  being  shewn  such  a one,  he 
says,  that  instrument  was  like  the  instrument  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  not  the  same,  though  he  could 
hardly  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  He  says  he 
was  to  repair  this  Instrument  which  the  Prisoner 
produced  to  him  then,  he  was  to  get  it  pointed, 
and  his  directions  were,  that  he  was  to  make  it  un- 
commonly keen.  The  witness  told  him,  he  thought 
he  could  make  it  to  answer  his  purpose  better,  if 
he  would  tell  him  the  utility  of  it.  The  Prisoner 
replied  it  was  to  bore  his  children’s  ears.  The  wit- 
ness savs  the  Instrument  was  not  at  all  fit  for  that; 
it  would  rather  abuse  the  ears  than  otherwise,  lie 
says  he  himself  has  made  several  for  that  purpose; 
(one  was  produced  to  him),  and  he  says  the  one 
produced  to  him  is  a proper  instrument  for  boring 
the  ears  with,  and  nearly  resembles  a stocking 
needle,  but  the  other  has  a triangle  point,  and 
would  make  a hacking  Wound.  lie  paid  the  wit- 
ness nine-pence  tor  doing  it,  but  rather  hesitated 
and  said  it  was  too  much. 

John  Steele  is  a Druggist,  living  in  Pool  Lane,  in 
Liverpool ; lie  remembers  seeing  the  Prisoner  about 
six  we^ks  before  he  was  taken  up:  he  came  to 
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the  witness’s  shop,  and  he  asked  for  some  Oil  of 
Savin.  (The  last  enquiry  we  had  was  about  an  in- 
strument capable  of  producing  abortion,  and  now 
they  proceed  to  prove  him  in  possession  of  the  Oil 
of  Savin,  which  they  say  will  produce  similar  ef- 
fects.) The  witness  says  he  told  him  he  had  some, 
and  the  Prisoner  then  asked  the  price.  When  the 
W itness  told  him  it  was  five  shillings  an  ounce, 
he  said  that  was  dear,  and  that  if  it  had  been 
cheaper  he  would  have  had  half  an  ounce,  but 
as  it  was  so  dear,  he  would  only  take  a quarter, 
and  if  it  was  good  of  its  kind,  it  would  answer  his 
purpose.  He  says  he  weighed  two  drachms,  which 
is  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  put  it  into  a phial 
which  the  Prisoner,  brought  with  him,  and  he  paid 
for  the  Oil  of  Savin,  and  went  away.  He  says  he 
has  always  been  informed  (he  don’t  know  any  "thing 
of  it  ol  his  own  knowledge)  that  it  is  poisonous, 
but  he  does  not  know  it  by  any  experiments.  He 
says  they  don’t  sell  it  to  women,  lest  they  should 
make  an  improper  use  of  it,  nor  to  any"  persons 
that  are  strangers.  The  phial,  he  says,  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Upton  the  Constable,  and  he  believes 
that  that  phial  (though  it  has  not  any  Savin  Oil  in 
it  now)  is  the  same  as  that  into  which  he  put  the 
Savin  Oil  for  the  Prisoner.  This  Oil  of  Savin,  he 
says,  is  an  article  that  is  very  seldom  called  for. 

Then,  Joseph  Upton  is  the  Constable  in  whose 
hands  the  last  witness  had  afterwards  seen  the  Phial, 
and  he  says,  he  was  in  the  Prisoner’s  house  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  and  the  next  day  he  took 
him  into  custody.  He  says  he  was  directed  by  the 
Coroner  to  search  for  the  body  of  a child  j he  had 
a considerable  search,  hut  none  was  to  be  found. 
The  Witness  was  present  when  the  Prisoner,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  gave  the  keys  to  Mr. 
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Bigham,  his  relation.  He  received  some  clothes  from 
Ann  Hopkins,  in  the  cellar,  consisting  of  a shift,  a 
flannel  petticoat,  a pair  of  women’s  cotton  stock- 
ings, (which  you  had  an  account  of  a little  while 
ago,  as  being  the  articles  which  the  deceased  had 
worn  at  the  the  time  she  died).  These  articles  are 
produced  by  the  witness,  Upton  ; he  says  they  are 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  removed  them,  only 
they  are  not  in  that  wet,  bloody  state  in  which  he 
found  them.  He  says  he  went  with  Mr.  Bigham, 
up  stairs,  into  the  Prisoner’s  room ; Mr.  Bigham 
unlocked  a place  which  the  Prisoner  called  his 
wardrobe.  This  wardrobe  contained  a large  quan- 
tity of  bottles,  he  says  he  took  the  bottles,  and 
they  are  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  took  them. 
The  bottle  which  he  produces  has  a kind  ot  label 
or  description  ; it  is  called  Poison  W ater  ; he  de- 
livered it  to  Dr.  Bostoek,  and  he  received  it  back 
from  him  ; there  were  besides  this,  two  bottles, 
which  he  says  were  marked  Jacob’s  \\  ater  ; these 
he  also  delivered  to  Dr.  Bostoek,  and  has  not  recei- 
ved them  back.  1 here  is  a small  phial,  on  which 
was  written  “ Oil  ot  Savin.”  (Mr.  Steele  was  then 
called  again,  and  he  says  he  believes  that  bottle 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  into  which  he  put  the 
Savin  Oil  for  the  Prisoner,  but  wont  swear  that  it 
is ; he  says  there  is  no  Oil  ot  Savin  in  it  now,  it  is 
Oil  of  Penny-royal).  The  Witness  (Upton)  says, 
that  when  lie  searched  the  house  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  any  child  of  which  any  body  had 
been  delivered,  lie  describes  the  wardrobe  as  a 
place  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  were  con- 
tained a considerable  number  of  bottles  ; he  does 
not  think  there  were  any  other  medicines  there, 
except  the  liquids,  no  salves  nor  any  thing  of  the 
■kind  that  he  knows  of;  however,  Mr.  Si.«He  pn 
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being  again  interrogated,  says  he  believes  there  were 
some  perfumes,  such  as  Oil  of  Lavender,  Musk, 
and  some  other  things  of  that  description, 

Now,  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  bottles 
contained  in  this  wardrobe,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  thing  unfavorable  to  the  Prisoner  is  to  be  drawn 
from  that  circumstance  alone,  it  rather  appears 
that  the  Prisoner,  having  had  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  not,  indeed,  as  a person  originally 
trained  up  for  that  line,  but  as  having  studied  and 
practised  it  in  some  degree,  now  continues  to  prac- 
tice it  for  his  own  amusement;  his  taste  of  having 
things  of  that  sort  about  him  still  continues  ; 
he  perseveres  in  his  enquiries  into  the  utility  of 
such  things. — Some  of  these  bottles  had  only  per- 
fumes, essence  of  lemon,  oil  of  lavender,  and  things 
ot  that  description  ; and  therefore  I think  you  are 
not  warranted  to  draw  any  unfavorable  conclusion 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  articles 
of  that  kind  in  his  possession.  This,  Gentlemen, 
is  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  ex- 
clusive of  the  evidence  of  the  medical  people. — 
Now,  in  respect  to  that,  you  and  I will  have  to 
attend  to  a considerable  body  of  evidence,  which 
treats  of  subjects,  with  regard  to  which,  I am 
afraid  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  come  to  anv 
certain  conclusion;  however,  [ shall  endeavour  to 
lay  it  before  you  in  the  best  manner  1 can,  and, 
afterv\ ards  state  to  you  the  impressions  which  it 
makes  on  mv  own  mind.  The  first  Gentleman 
called  is, 

Mf\  Ifiamas  Fairfax  Hay , a Surgeon,  in  Li- 
verpool, lie  has  been  a practitioner  four  or  five 
years  since  attending  one  of  the  hospitals  ; he  says 
he  went  with  Dr.  Rutter,  Dr.  Gerard  and  another 
person  ot  the  name  of  Robinson,  on  Sunday  the 
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27 tli  March  last  to  the  Prisoners  house,  and  saw  the 
body  of  the  deceased  lying  on  the  bed  in  an  upper 
room  over  the  small  parlour.  On  removing  the  body 
from  the  bed  to  the  table  he  perceived  a spot  of 
blood  not  so  large  as  his  hand  ; this  spot  of  blood 
was  on  the  sheet  underneath,  and  having  drawn 
the  shift  that  was  on  her  over  her  face,  they  procee- 
ded to  examine  the  body.  The  witness  savs,  he  per- 
ceived no  marks  of  external  violence,  but  he  per- 
ceived a slight  inflammation  on  what  he  calls  the 
peritonceal  coat  which  covers  them  (that  which  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  bowels)  he  says  he  discovered 
in  the  Involutions  of  the  intestines,  an  olive  colored 
fluid,  not  similar  to  the  fluid  generally  found  in  dead 
bodies.  Then  by  the  directions  of  the  Doctors  who 
were  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  sto- 
mach. The  inflammation,  that  he  perceived,  was 
not  sufficient  to  be  called  a disease,  it  wfas  more 
upon  some  parts  ot  the  intestines,  i emote  trom  the 
stomach,  and  between  that  and  the  gut,  called  the 
rectum,  there  were  some  parts,  which  were  scarcely 
to  be  called  at  all  inflamed.  He  says,  that  bringing 
the  stomach  into  view,  he  discovered  at  the  ante- 
rior and  inferior  portion  of  it,  (when  he  speaks  of 
this,  he  means  that  which  is  the  most  forward,  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  body,  and  tha*  part  w hich 
lies  the  lowest,  when  a person  stands  upright)  a 
preternatural  opening,  rather  larger  than  a crown 
piece.  The  stomach  was  not  distended,  but  nearly 
full  of  a green  fluid,  similar  to  that  he  had  discovered 
among  the  intestines,  w hen  he  made  the  first  open- 
ing °That  convinced  the  witness,  that  it  came 
from  the  stomach,  and  they  thought  it  adviseahle 
to  collect  some  of  this  fluid,  and  submit  it  to  che- 
mical experiment.  Having  previously  provided 
some  wide-mouthed  bottles,-  he  says,  he  intro- 
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ijuced  two  into  this  opening,  and  collected  from 
six  ounces  to  half  a pound  of  fluid.  He  then  tied 
the  end  of  the  stomach  next  to  the  intestines,  and 
separated  the  stomach  from  the  body.  Then  he 
says,  the  stomach  and  the  small  contents  it  then 
had,  were  put  into  the  water  they  had  used  to 
clean  the  sponges,  which  had  soake*d  up  the  fluid 
extravasated  among  the  intestines.  Then  there  is 
an  intestine  called  the  Duodenum,  which  goes 
from  the  stomach,  about  twelve  inches  in  length, 
which  was  much  more  inflamed  than  the  other  part 
of  the  intestines  ; the  internal  coat  of  it  was  also 
slightly  inflamed.  The  intestines,  also  contained 
a great  deal  of  the  same  fluid,  that  was  discovered 
in  the  stomach.  They  included  a portion  of  the 
intestines  between  two  ligatures,  then  they  opened 
that  portion,  and  they  caught  the  fluid,  that  was 
within  those  intestines  in  a dish,  or  phial,  he  is  not 
certain  which,  and  they  set  that  by  for  chemical 
analysis.  Then,  as  to  the  uterus,  he  says,  that 
considering  that  as  being  wdiile  the  woman  was 
standing  up  in  an  erect  posture,  towards  the  upper 
pait,  or  fundus,  its  peritonaeal  coat  was  slightly  in- 
flamed ; seeing  the  size  of  it  was  much  larger  than 
natural,  they  took  it  out  of  the  bodv  to  examine  it 
more  minutely.  He  says,  that  in  making  an  inci- 
sion the  whole  length  of  the  side  of  it,  he  disco- 
vered it  to  be  a healthy  uterus,  that  had  lately  ex- 
cluded a foetus  from  it.  I here  were  evident  marks 
of  recent  attachment  of  the  placenta.  (The  pla- 
centa is  the  after  birth,  which  comes  away  with 
the  child,  when  there  is  a proper  delivery.)  He 
says,  that  upon  making  that  incision  in  the  inside 
of  the  uterus,  there  were  these  marks  plainly  ob- 
served, and  he  had  no  doubt,  from  that,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  placenta  had  been  recently  detached,  and  he 
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says  too,  tlrat  the  child  must  have  been  nearly  at 
its  full  growth.  The  general  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
lie  says,  is  smooth,  but  in  this  part,  a rugged  space 
is  left,  where  the  placenta  has  been  attached.  The 
shape  too  of  the  uterus  is  circular,  so  also  is  that  oi 
the  placenta,  i he  vessels  ot  the  uterus,  going  to 
the  placenta,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child,  he 
says,  were  plainly  discoverable.  A small  quantity 
of  the  fluid  too,  oozing  from  these  vessels,  was 
of  a florid  color,  which,  if  she  had  been  deli- 
vered a few  days,  would  have  become  lighter. 
After  delivery  he  says  a discharge  comes  trom 
the  uterus,  called  the  Lochia ; and  above  all,  the 
size  of  the  uterus,  which,  he  says,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  not  larger  than  a recent  fig,  was  here 
the  size  of  a bullock’s  heart.  A healthy  uterus, 
that  had  not  been  impregnated  with  a child, 
could  not  have  been  in  that  state  in  which  he  ob- 
served the  uterus  of  this  body.  He  says  he  can- 
not account  for  the  opening  n the  stomach  from 
any  natural  cause,  nor  from  any  disease  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  The  surrounding  pairs  ot  the 
hole  were  pulpy  and  soft,  and  broke  upon  the 
slightest  touch  ; in  a healthy  state  it  is  very  tough, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  the  finger  through 
it.  When  the  stomach  is  in  a healthy  state,  it  is 
a thin,  but  verv  dense  bag.  He  concludes  that  some 
acrid  substance  must  have  been  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  to  produce  that  appearance.  On  cross- 
examination,  he  say 9 he  has  dissected  many  sub- 
jects, but,  independent  ot  the  stomach,  it  never 
happened  to  him  to  open  a fresher  subject  than  this. 
The  putrefactive  progress  in  March  is  not  quick, 
it  don’t  usually  take  place  in  36  or  48  hours.  He  is 
aware  of  experiments  made  on  the  power  ot  the  gas- 
iic  juries  after  death,  aim  \s  acquainted  with  Mr. 
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John  Hunter’s  observations  upon  subjects  of  that 
sort;  but  he  says  that  those  writers  who  draw  differ- 
ent conclusions  from  the  vvi  mess, do  it  from  appear- 
ances which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  he  has  been  now 
describing.  It  was  only  in  stomachs  that  have  had 
no  previous  disease,  that  such  holes  in  the  stomach 
proceeding  from  natural  causes,  have  been  obser- 
ved ; he  knows  of  no  instances  of  that,  but  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  in  a healthy  state.  He  says 
that  a cancer  in  the  stomach  may  in  time  produce 
a hole  there ; that  he  admits ; he  says,  he  has  never 
read  a hook  to  which  he  was  referred,  the  work  of 
an  Italian  author,  of  the  name  of  Morgagni,  on  the 
seat  and  causes  of  diseases;  this  work  he  says  he 
has  never  perused.  There  was  very  little  inflamma- 
tion, he  says,  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  stomach ; 
the  color  of  the  superior  part  of  it  was  natural.  He 
admits  that  if  a hole  were  produced  in  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a deleterious  drug,  the  action  of  it 
must  have  been  very  violent,  lie  says  he  has 
delivered  many  women.  The  Mucous  Membrane 
was  not  destroyed  except  in  those  parts  where  the 
hole  was.  The  womb  contracts  very  suddenly 
and  powerfully  after  delivery,  when  that  is  not  the 
case,  a hsemmorrhage  (or  flow  of  blood)  to  a de- 
gree that  is  fatal,  will  sometimes  ensue.  He  ad- 
mitted before  the  Coroner  the  possibility  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased  arising  from  a large  flow  of 
blood,  after  delivery,  hut  on  mature;  deliberation, 
he  thinks  if  there  had  been  a flow  of  blood,  it  must 
have  left  a coagulum  in  the  uterus.  Still  he  says 
lie  is  disposed  toadniitthe  possibility  of  such  a thing, 
though  he  does  not  think  it  at  all  probable,  but  he 
found  such  a sufficient  cause  of  death  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  lady,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  resort  toother  causes.  He  thinks  the  uterus  be- 
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ing  so  enlarged,  would  have  occasioned  a violent 
flooding  if  it  had  not  contracted  ; the  effect  of  not 
contracting  after  a recent  delivery,  is  a flooding, 
which  sometimes  is  not  fatal,  and  sometimes  is. — 
V;  hen  fatal,  there  is  a groat  probability  of  disco- 
vering coagulum  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  usual  way  of  delivery  they  place  their  hands  on 
the  abdomen  (or  lower  part  of  the  belly)  arid  use 
pressure  to  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  contraction 
of  the  womb.  He  says  he  could  not  judge  by  pla- 
cing his  hands  in  the  manner  he  has  been  descril> 
ing,  of  the  degree  of  contraction,  for  they  only  feel 
wdiat  he  calls  the  fundus  (or  upper  part)  of  the 
womb,  and  therefore  could  not  judge  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  uterus  is  contracted. 
He  says  that  the  thickness  of  what  are  called  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  were  about  hall  an  inch,  he 
thinks  the  diameter  of  the  part  to  which  the  Pla- 
centa was  attached,  was  four  inches,  or  nearer  four 
and  a half.  If’  the  parent  had  died  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  child,  he  says  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus  would  have  ceased. 

Dr.  James  Gerard  says  he  is  a Physician,  and 
was  an  Accoucheur,  in  Liverpool ; or  late  he  has 
not  practised  as  Accoucheur,  except  attending  oc- 
casionally some  few  of  his  own  friends.  He  thinks 
he  has  been  employed  in  five  hundred  cases  m that 
way.  On  Sunday  the  twenty-seventh  Of  March, 
he  went  with  Mr.  1 lay  to  examine  the  body  ot 
Miss  Burns.  Ou  opening  the  body,  a fluid  was 
found  in  the  abdomen,  that  corresponded  with 
what  issued  from  the  nostrils  of  the  deceased,  on 
removing  the  body  from  the  bed  to  the  table,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  of  a little  darker  colour  and  thicker, 
it  was  also  similar  to  that  which  they  found  upon 
Opening  the  stomach  but  rather  more  fluid.  lie 
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says,  the  preternatural  opening,  through  its  sub- 
stance, which  Mr.  Hay  has  described,  was  very 
obvious,  and  several  ounces  of  its  contents  were 
taken  out  for  chemical  experiments,  fie  says,  ex- 
pecting they  should  find  in  that  the  cause  of  the 
injury,  they  did  not  examine  so  much  further  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  T here  was  a slight 
inflammation  observed  in  the  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  could  not  be  the  cause  of  death. — 
lie  says  the  preternatural  opening  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  decease,  and  he  could  not 
attribute  it  to  any  known  disease  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted with;  neither  could  it  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  external  violence,  nor  excess  of  vomit- 
ing, or  putrefaction.  T he  gastric  juice  (which. is 
that  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  supposed  to  as- 
sist digestion  during  life)  was  considered,  but  it 
differed  in  several  respects  from  the  appearances 
described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  several  other  wri- 
ters, and  particularly  by  Spallanzani,  who  made 
experiments  since  Mr.  Hunter’s  ideas  have  been 
communicated,  and  who,  he. says,  was  never  able 
to  observe  a hole  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
though  he  did  mark  the  appearance  of  the  pow- 
ers of  digestion  acting  on  the  internal  coats'. — — 
lie  says,  the  gastric  juice  can  only  so  act  after 
death ; the.  vital  principle  (which  every  stomach 
has  when  the  person  is  alive)  resists  the  action 
of  it  during  life.  For  the  same  reason,  he  says, 
it  could  not  produce  inflammation.  The  situation 
of  the  corroded  part  of  the  stomach  they  examin- 
ed is  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  cor- 
roded by  the  gastric  juice,  being  at  that  part  of 
the  stomach  which  would  have  been  most  depen- 
dant in  tlte  erect  or  sitting  positions,  particularly 
when  leaning  forward  in  the  act  oF  vomiting':  it  is 
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in  that  situation  in  which  any  thing  taken  into  the 
stomach  would  have  acted  with  most  effect  during 
life.  The  stotfi&ch  of  a healthy  person  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter  is  more  likely  to  be' affected,  be- 
cause the  juices  are  in  a more  active  stale  ; on  that 
account  he  thinks  those  juices  called  gastric  juices, 
are  more  likely  to  produce  the  effect  iu  a healthy 
person,  than  iri  one  of  another  description.  He 
says  Miss  Burns  having  had  violent  vomiting,  for 
forty  eight  hours,  he  could  not  conceive  her  sto- 
mach to  be  in  a healthy  state  lor  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juices.  Where  the  gastric  juice  has 
been  observed  even  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  dissolve  the 
stomach,  it  has  always  been  observed  to  act  on  the 
contiguous  parts  of  it.  1 he  quantity  of  fluid 
found  in  the  stomach,  he  says,  is  likewise  of  im- 
portance, as  it  must  have  weakened  the  power  of 
any  other  liquid  in  the  same  way,  that  water  would 
weaken  the  strength  of  spirit  when  added  to  it. 
(This  observation,  Gentlemen,  is  no  doubt  inten- 
ded to  shew  that  in  the  habit  this  lady  was  in,  of 
vomiting  so  much,  she  must,  by  that  exertion 
have  caused  so  much  mixture  of  the  fluid  that  was. 
upon  her  stomach,  that  if  there  had  been  any  de- 
leterious or  acrid  substance  there,  it  could  not  have 
had  the  same  effect  as  it  otherwise  would,  but  must 
have  been  very  much  weakened  bv  the  mixture  of 
it  with  the  fluid  that  was  upon  her  stomach)  Me 
says,  the  case  of  a stomach  corroded  by  the  gastric 
juice,  is  so  rare,  as  never  to  have  been  observed 
by  those  who  have  opened  hundreds;  experienced 
surgeons,  who  have  opened  hundreds,  have  never 

met  with  such  an  instance,  lie  says  that  oil  of  sa- 
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vin  is  deleterious  and  pernicious,  and  speaks  of  its 
having  been  tried  on  a dog,  when  it  produced  stu  - 
por vertigo  and  dozing,  and  at  last  death.  The 
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womb,  he  says,  was  in  a natural  state  as  to  appear- 
ance, as  it  is,  after  having  recently  expelled  a 
child,  he  thinks  the  length  of  time  cannot  be  ac- 
curately judged  ot  irom  the  appearance,  but  it  bore 
the  usual  marks  of  such  occurences,  particularly 
the  attachment  of  the  placenta,  and  the  dilated 
state  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  fie  says  though 
large  now  it  must  have  been  considerably  larger  be- 
fore delivery.  The  expulsion  ol  a child  so  near  its 
full  time,  as  that  it  might  have  lived,  if  brought 
forth  alive,  must  make  a considerable  alteration  in 
the  size  of  the  womb,  and  though  it.  was  in  a much 
enlarged  state  compared  with  its  natural  size,  yet 
it  was  much  reduced  from  what  it  must  have  been 
before  delivery.  There  could  not  be  the  smallest 
doubt,  lie  says,  of  a womb  found  in  such  a state 
having  recently  expelled  such  a child  ; ot  that  the 
witness  has  not  the  smallest  doubt.  He  says  that 
vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  frequently  attend  labour, 
so  they  do  where  the  party  is  poisoned.  He  says 
that  the  degree  of  this  vomiting,  the  degree  in 
which  the  deceased  was  afflicted  with  those  symp- 
toms has  not  been  so  strongly  proved,  as  it  was  on 
a former  occasion.  He  does  not  think  that  a flood- 
ing could  be  a likely  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
party.  On  cross-examination  he  says,  expecting 
that  they  should  have  found  the  cause  of  the  death 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ; they  did  not  search 
farther  ; thev  did  not  open  the  head,  nor  the  i bo- 
rax ; there  should  be  but  two  openings  in  a natu- 
ral state  of  the  st  >mach,  one  into,  and  one  out  of 
it;  he  has  not  opened  so  many  as  to  form  opinions 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  gastric  juices  from  his 
own  observations  ; he  may  have  examined  twenty 
stomachs  as  particularly  as  he  has  examined  this, 
without  observing  any  instance  ol  a hole  in  the 
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stomach.  T he  gastric  juice,  he  says,  is  most  con- 
centrated hi  the  most  dependent  parts  of  it;  now, 
had  the  anterior  part  of  the  stomach,  where  this 
hole  was  observed,  been  the  most  dependent  part 
ot  it,  then  as  the  gastric  juice  would  have  collected 
there,  it  would  of  course  have  been  the  most  ac- 
tive in  that  part,  but,  however,  the  body  being 
placed  down  on  a bed,  he  says  the  most  depen- 
dent part  would  be  the  reverse  of  that  where 
they  observed  the  hole.  That  which  occasioned 
vomiting,  he  says,  might  inflame  the  stomach, 
however,  he  thinks  the  gastric  juice  was  not  more 
likely  to  have  operated  alter  death  on  the  inflamed 
part  than  on  any  other.  Where  the  stomach  is 
corroded  by  the  gastric  juice,  in  that  part,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  blood-vessels  are  distinctly 
seen  ramifying  upon  the  surface,  and  that  the 
blood  may  be  pressed  out  at  the  corroded  ends  ; 
lie  says,  they  found  no  corresponding  circumstance 
of  this  sort.  IHceration  may  proceed  till  it  makes  a 
hole  in  the  part,  but  the  previous  symptoms,  had 
that  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  must  have  been 
of  a much  longer  duration.  He  has  no  idea  of  the 
putrefactive  process  beginning  at  any  particular 
part,  unless  there  has  been  previous  inflammation 
there,  ending  in  a mortification.  No  experiment 
was  made  on  the  substance  of  the  stomach.- — 
He  says  he  saw  the  stomach  taken  out.— -Be- 
fore it  was  touched,  part  of  the  fluid  was  found 
diffused  in  the  abdomen,  therefore  he  concluded 
t lie  hole  was  not  made  by  JM r.  ! lay.  This  was  the 
only  uterus  the  Witness  ever  saw  dissected;  he 
never  saw  t he  uterus  of  a woman  who  died  of  an 
Hemorrhage,  or  of  a dropsy  in  the  womb  ; this  is 
of  very  ra re  occurrence,  and  the  examination  of 
such  cases  is  still  move  rare.  He  says  he  judges 
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only  by  comparison  of  a healthy  uterus  with  such 
an  one  as  this,  that  it  was  not  a dropsical  one. — 
He  sees  an  obvious  cause,  he  says,  tor  the  con- 
trary— the  marks  of  a placenta  in  the  uterus;  these 
are  satisfactory  proofs  to  him  that  the  death  did. not 
arise  from  dropsy.  If  there  had  been  any  ulcera- 
tion in  the  stomach  before  death,  he  says,  the  edges 
of  the  opening  would  have  been  in  a different  si.ate 
from  what  they  were  observed  to  be  in,  nor  could 
the  hole  proceed  from  mortificatiou.  I pon  the 
whole,  he  says,  he  concludes,  that  it  must  have 
proceeded  from  some  cause  of  a deleterious  nature, 
and  which  he  don’t  pretend  to  ascertain. 

Dr.  JohnBostoek  says  he  is  a Phvsician  at  Liver- 
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pool,  and  that  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time,  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  Chemistry.  He  went  to 
Dr.  Rutter’s,  in  consequence  of  a message  from  the 
Doctor,  who  lives  near  the  Prisoner.  The  |l  it- 
ness,  afterwards,  went  with  Mr.  Hay,  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  uterus,  lie  observed 
the  hole  in  the  stomach  ; it  appeared  to  l>e  pro- 
duced by  an  acrid  poisonous  substance  ; he  cannot 
sa}%  whether  it  was  corrosive  sublimate  of  .Mer- 
cury, but  poison  might  produce  such  a hole.  The 
sublimate  is  a very  active  poison,  if  taken  in  solu- 
tion, and  after  violent  vomiting,  purging,  and  drink- 
ing diluted  liquors,  death  may  take  place,  and  on 
subsequent  examination,  the  sublimate  will  not 
be  traced  bv  the  most  accurate  tests.  He  savs 
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there  were  three  bottles  of  fluids,  on  which  he 
performed  experiments.  He  says  the  one  most 
particularly  examined,  was  that  which  contained 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  as  he  conceiv- 
ed arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  the  most  likely 
to  have  produced  the  effect,  he  applied  the  tests 
by  which  those  two  Substances  are  discover- 


able.  As  poison,  he  says  arsenic  is  generally 
taken  in  a state  or' very  imperfect  solution,  hut  cor- 
rosive sublimate  may  he  dissolved  by  water  only  ; 
however  he  says  that  on  application  of  those  tests 
bv  which  it  is  detected  he  did  not  find  any.  He 
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examined  the  uterus;  there  was  a very  considcra- 
hie  increase  of  size  there,  the  cavity  was  large 
enough  to  contain  a quart  of  fluid  ; there  is  scarcely 
any  at -all  in  an  un impregnated  uterus,  w hich  is 
only  the  size  or  a pear  or  a fig.  lie  thinks  the 
foetus  must  have  been  recently  discharged  from  it ; 
he  forms  his 'opinion-on  the  jagged  appearances  that 
were  observed,  and  the  evident  remains  of  the  ves- 
sels by  which  the  tortus  was  connected  with  the 
mother,  producing  a less  smooth  appearance  than 
at  the  other  parts  of  the  uterus.  The  oilier  ap- 
pearance was  the  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  ; he  thinks  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  from  these  'circtimst.uices,  of  the 
infant  having  been  discharged.  . He  received  some 
bottles  from  I pton  the  Constable,  one  of  which 
was  marked  “ Foison  Water,”  after  analysing  it,  he 
returned  the  bottle  to  Vlr.  Upton,  lie  found  ft 
contained  a considerable  portion  of  arsenic;  the 
tests  bv  which  that  was  discovered  he  looked  upon 
as  indubitable.  He  can  speak  with  almost  equal 
certainty  as  to  its  containing  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate; that  was  contained  in  a considerable  pro- 
portion in  that  bottle,  lie  has  seen  something 
of  the  effects  of  oil  of  Savin,  upon  animals  ; in 
trying  it,  he  says,  it  produces,  in  the  first  instance, 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  afterwards,  vom- 
iting arid  purging,  and  lastly  death.  As  to  a!>or- 
tion,  he  can  only  speak-  of  it  as  being  a popular 
opinion,  that  it  will  produce  it.  X\  here  poison  is 
administered,  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  will  ensue. 
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On  cross-examination,  he  says,  he  never  heard  of 
oil  of  Savin  being  prescribed  as  a medicine;  several 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it,  upon  dogs, 
and  the  effects  have  been  different,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  doses.  i\o  farther  examination  of 
the  body  was  made  than  what  has  been  already  sta- 
ted ; he  does  not  think  it  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  being  taken 
into  the  stomach,  that  the  gullet  should  be  affected 
by  it  (at  first,  the  Doctor  w as  understood  to  mean 
that,  he  did  not  think  it  would  corrode  the  stomach 
however  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  his  meaning 
was  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  affect  it  as  to 
salivation)  he  says  a very  moderate  quantity  may 
poison.  The  sides  of  the  hole  were  tender  and 
ragged,  when  the  witness  saw  them ; the  stomach 
had  then  been  taken  out  and  handled.  In  those 
cases,  in  which  the  gastric  juice  takes  effect  upon 
the  stomach,  he  thinks  some  part  of  this  effect 
must  begin  immediately  after  death,  because  it  is 
a substance  which  cannot  be  formed  after,  and  be- 
ing present  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  dead,  he  sees 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  begin  to  act  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Hunter,  and  other  authors  of  celebrity, 
treat  rather  differently  respecting  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  witness  himself  entertains  rather  a differ- 
ent opinion  from  what  Mr.  Hunter  has  entertained. 
He  thinks  there  was  time  enough  from  Friday  to 
Sunday  for  it  to  have  dissolved  the  stomach,  if  it  had 
acted  at  all  in  that  way.  He  believes  that  sort  of 
mixture  contained  in  the  bottle  which  he  analysed 
is  often  used  in  order  to  destroy  hugs ; at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Prisoner  and  his  friends,  he  went  to  his 
house  to  look  at  some  drawers,  and  he  says,  that 
on  minute  examination  bethinks  he  did  perceive  a 
whiteness  on  them,  as  if  left  by  the  arsenic  £ttid 
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sublimate  with  which  they  are  said  to  ha\re  been 
washed  over.  On  a second  Examination  the  Doctor 
says,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, he  thinks  the  hole  in  the  stomach  could  not 
have  arisen  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  ; 
some  part  of  the  stomach  was  not  found  to  be  in  a 
healthy  state,  others  appeared  to  be  in  their  natu- 
ral state  as  to  firmness,  except  some  little  inflam- 
mation upon  them.  Corrosive  sublimate  taken  in 
small  quantities,  he  says,  will  produce  salivation 
where  it  has  been  administered  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  has  produced  a sudden  death,  after 
violent  symptoms  in  animals,  he  has  known  cases 
of  this  nature,  in  which  inflammation  has  not  hi  en 
observed  in  any  considerable  degree.  In  the  ex- 
periments  which  he  has  seen  performed  on  animals 
he  refers  to  cases  wherein  death  has  happened  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  wherein  a considerable  quantity 
of  this  very  acrid  poison  has  been  made  use  of; 
still  he  has  known  cases  wherein  death  has  ensued 
and  little  or  no  inflammation  been  occasioned. — 
He  says,  a dog  was  poisoned  with  the  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  he  was  opened  twelve  hours 
after  death;  the  fluid  taken  from  the  stomach  was 
kept  twelve  hours  more,  and  after  experiments  of 
some  days,  he  could  not  find  the  substance  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  notwithstanding  all  the  tests 
which  he  applied  tor  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  Nickson  was  then  called  again  on  the 
part  of  the  Prisoner,  and  she  says  she  took  au  emetic 
about  a week  before  the  death  of  the  deceased,  and 
that,  probably,  is  the  emetic  w hich  was  rei erred  to 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  ; the  deceased  also  had  an 
emetic  given  her,  hut  not  at  the  same  time  as  the 
witness.  She  says  Miss  Burns  kept  the  keys,  not 
only  of  the  other  places  where  the  Prisoner  had 


different  articles,  but  also  of  the  wardrobe  and  me- 
dicine chest. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Prosecution.  On  the  part  of  the  defence  they 
endeavour  to  contradict  the  tostirtfoi  y you  have 
heard  of  the  deceased’s  being  w ith  child,  and  to 
take  away  the  efietet  of  those  circumstances  from 
winch  it  is  contended,  that  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a child,  and  likewise  those  parts  of  the  evidence 
which  tend  to  shew  that  the  deceased  died  by  poi- 
son, of  some  sort  or  other.  They  call  witnesses 
to  contradict  or  to  explain  what  lias  been  stated; 
and  first  those  are  called,  who  are  to  prove  that 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  wirh-bhiid. 

Martha  Barton  says  she  lives  in  Liverpool,  and 
has  known  Miss  Burns  for  the  last  six  years  ; the 
witness  and  her  daughter  were  Very  intimate  with 
Miss  Burns,  they  were  almost  the  only  acquain- 
tance she  had.  She  knew  Miss  Burns’s  mother, 
her  second  husband’s  name  was  M4Quiston,  and 
she  was  inclined  to  he  dropsical.  (It  is  hence  in- 
ferred, Gentlemen,  that  there  was  an  inclination 
in  the  deceased  to  dropsy.)  She  says  she  knows 
M iss  Burns  had  been  poorly  for  the  last  twelve 
months  ; she  frequently  complained  to  the  witness 
that  she  was  much  pulHcd  and  swelled,  and  had  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  She  called  on  the 
witness  three  weeks  before  her  death,  saying  she 
was  very  ill,  and  asked  if  the  witness  could  tell 
her  of  any  thing  that  would  be  serviceable  to  her; 
she  complained  that  she  was  not  as  a young  person 
ought  to  be,  that  she  was  irregular.  / he  witness 
told  her  she  had  heard  that  V elch’s  Pills  (a  certain 
quack  medicine)  were  good  lor  persons  in  her 
situation.  I he  deceased  said  she'  had  taken 
them,  but  they  had  ' en  of  no  service  to  her. — 
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She  told  the  witness,  she  thought  she  might  know 
of something,  as  she  had  a large  family;  the  wit- 
ness said  she  had  got  some  grains  of  paradise,  which 
she  had  pounded,  and  then  given  to  her  daughter, 
mixed  with  common  gin,  and  this  (whatever  her 
complaints  were)  had  generally  operated  in  her  fa- 
vour. This  was  about  three  weeks  before  the  de- 
ceased died.  1 he  witness  never  spoke  to  her  after, 

hut  she  saw  her  at  a distance,  ten  days  before  she 
died  ; There  was  no  alteration  she  says,  in  her  ap- 
pearance as  far  as  she  could  see.  She  had  a dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  she  said  she  had  been  a few 
years  in  that  way,  that  she  had  got  a cold  in  com- 
ing from  Scotland,  and  ever  since  that  time,  she 
had  never  had  her  courses  regular,  in  consequence 
of  the  cold  ; she  was  always  averse  to  having  any 
Doctors;  she  was  of  a very  careful  turn.  The 
Witness  savs,  that  when  the  examination  was  held 
on  the  body,  she  went  there,  but  was  not  exami- 
ned. She  w anted  to  see  J)r.  (Gerard  and  did  not, 
but  saw  Mr.  Statham  who  asked  her  some  ques- 
tions ; he  said  site  might  sit  down  ; the  witness 
waited  two  hours  and  not  being  called  upon,  he 
said  there  was  no  occasion  for  her,  and  she  went 
away;  she  says,  that  she  herself  never  thought  the 
deceased  to  be  pregnant ; the  deceased  was  afraid 
of  a dropsy,  she  cannot  say  she  was  larger  in  the 
body,  but  swelled  at  her  stomach.  The  witness 
says  her  own  conscience  directed  her  to  go,  at  the 
time  this  body  was  examined,  and  other  people 
went  as  well  as  herself.  The  appearance  of  the 
deceased  was  like  that  of  a sister  of  the  witness’? 
who  died  of  a dropsy. 

•Elizabeth  Jones  is  a friend  of  the  deceased,  and 
daughter  of  the  last  witness;  she  says  she  was  mar- 
ried hist  December  but  one,  that  she  was  very  inti- 


mate  with  the  deceased,  and  knew  her  heween  five 
and  six  years.  The  witness  was  in  the  habit  at* 
visiting  her  often  ; she  has  slept  with  her  for  a week 
together.  When  she  first  knew  her,  she  was  in 
very  good  health,  but  began  to  fall  off  two  or  three 
years  back,  and  to  complain  of  shortness  of  breath, 
and  of  an  inward  weakness  She  was  electrified 
by  a person  of  the  name  of  Minshull,  but  that  the 
witness  only  knows  by  hearsay.  She  told  the  de- 
ceased herself  that  she  looked  very  ill,  anil  the  de- 
ceased said  she  was  not  regular,  she  wished  to  see 
her  mother;  it  was  about  two  years  back  that  she 
complained,  but  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  her 
death,  that  she  wished  to  see  her  mother.  The 
irregularity  was  one  of  her  complaints.  On  the 
Sunday  but  one  before  she  died  the  witness  went 
to  drink  tea  with  her  and  said  to  Angus  she  thought 
iVIiss  Burns  was  better  than  she  had  been  : Angus 
said  be  wished  to  call  in  advice,  but  she  said  “ butt ! 
I’ll  have  no  Doctors,  they  are  nothing  hut  expence, 
they  can  do  me  no  good.”  The  witness  says  she 
observed  no  alteration  in  her  person,  she  was  just 
as  she  looked  the  February  but  one  before  she  died 
and  was  as  large  in  February  as  when  she  died. — 
The  witness  has  been  with  her  in  her  dressing 
room,  and  is  confident  that  she  has  seen  her  once 
or  twice  undressed  ; she  had  no  reason  to  think 
her  pregnant,  and  thinks  she  should  have  known 
it  if  it  had  been  the  case.  The  deceased  said 
twelvemonths  before, she  was  going  off,  that  broad 
chested  people  almost  always  went  oil' in  dropsies. 
A few  weeks,  before  she  died,  the  witness  was  in 
her  room  whilst  she  was  dressing,  the  witness  said 
that  she  was  thin,  and  she  answered,  she  was  not 
half  the  person  she  was  when  the  witness  first 
knew  he:*.  Shrsakt.  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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*\vine  and  bark  which  Angus  the  Prisoner  had  in- 
sisted from  lime  to  time  that  she  should  t ike,  she 
should  have  been  gone  long  since,  i he  witness 
observed  she  was  uncommonly  flat  bosom’d,  and 
she  said  she  was  not  so  plump  as  she  used  to  he. — - 
She  had  the  key  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the  witness 
has  seen  her  open  different  parts  of  it  with  that 
key.  ! he  witness  has  assisted  to  put  the  clothes 
in  the  drawers,  alter  the  drawers  had  been  washed 
with  Jacob’s  water.  On  one  ot  these  occasions, 
the  Prisoner  asked  the  Witness,  before  she  was 
married,  whether  her  mother  was  troubled  with 
moths  ; if  so,  they  could  be  destroyed  with  that 
water.  The  witness  did  not  notice  the  label  on 
this  bottle  : she  has  seen  her  give  the  children 
medicine,  vvffen  Mr  Angus  was  in  Scotland.  She 
said  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  castor  oil  ; the 
witness  saw  her  the  day  she  died,  after  death;  Air.  ' 
Bigham  came  for  her;  she  ?,avv  her  laid  upon  the 
sola;  she  was  as  large  as  she  was  when  livings 
The  YV  itness  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Prisoner’s  conduct  to  the  deceased,  and  never  sus- 
pected the  least  improper  familiarity  ; his  behavi- 
our was  gentle,  tender,  and  humane.  The  deceas- 
ed had,  for  about  a fortnight,  been  preparing  to  go 
to  her  mother’s,  as  soon  as  she  had  made  up  a piece 
of  linen,  which  she  was  then  about,  she  was  to  go 
home.  On  cross-examination,  she  says,  that  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  lived,  during  the  time  the 
deceased  was  ill,  lived  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
off,  and  neither  of  them  were  sent  for,  whilst  she 
was  ill,  notwithstanding  the  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  deceased. 

1 hen  Jane  Over  kin  is  called,  who  says  she  w’as 
servant  to  INI r.  Angus  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
The  deceased  was  then  in  a very  poor  state  of 
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health.  She  remembers  the  drawers  where  the- 
Prisoner  kept  his  woollens  being  washed  with 
something,  she  thinks  it  was  Jacob's  Water.  She, 
heard  Angus,  the  Prisoner,  ask  the  deceased  if 
she  would  have  a doctor  ; but  she  used  rather  to 
smile,  and  say  no  doctor  would  do  her  any  good. 
The  medicines  were  kept  in  that  piece  of  furniture 
which  they  called  the  wardrobe.  Angus  kept  the 
key  then  ; the  Witness  has  seen  the  place  opened. 
She  says  she  has  called  since  she  left  the  service,  and 
Miss  Burns  was  in  a poor  state  of  health,  but  the 
witness  had  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was  withchild. 

[ witness  was  examined  at  Liverpool,  and  though 
she  has  given  her  testimony  for  the  Prisoner,  she 
was  not  brought  there  for  him,  but  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Statham,  the  Attorney  for  the  Prosecution. 
On  cross-examination,  she  says  she  never  was  for- 
bid to  go  into  the  Prisoner's  room,  though  she  did 
not  carry  the  tea-things  in  ; Miss  Burns  took  them 
horn  her  at  the  door ; the  V\  itness  used  to  carry 
them  to  her  Master’s  bed-chamber  door,  and  there 
Miss  Burns  came  out  and  received  them,  and  they 
breakfasted  together.  The  Witness  says  she  told 
her  she  gave  too  great  liberties,  and  once  asked  her 
h she  was  to  be  married  to  the  Prisoner.  She  says 
they  made  no  secret  of  this  ; she  believes  it  was 
when  he  was  not  well  that  the  young  lady  used 
to  break  last  with  him  in  his  bed-room.  The  Wit- 
ness made  the  beds,  and  she  says  she  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  indecent  familiarities  had 
ever  passed  between  them  ; as  she  made  the  beds, 
i any  other  person  besides  Mr.  Angus  had  been 
there,  she  must  have  know  n it. 

Then  Dr  Carson  is  called,  who  is  a physician 
at  Liverpool  ; lie  saw  the  stomach  and  uterus  of 
the  deceased  at  Mr.  May's  ; he  examined  it  as  far 


as  be  could  ; he  observed  the  appearances  in  the 
sfonVach  as 'described  by  Mf.  Hu v.  Me  thinks  thee 
hole  m ttst  havd  beOh  ddeaSforied  &fter  death  ; tors 
lie  cannot  ascertain  any  poison  of  so  acrimonious, 
a nature  as  to  produce' a hole  of  that  magnitude, 
that  would  not  have  occasioned  other  destructive: 
effects  throughout  tht>  whole  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach ; he  said  the  acrid  poison  must  have  been 
tossed  from  one  portion  of  the  stomach  to  another* 
from  the  activity  of  the  poison,  from  the  vomiting, 
and  pain,  of  btfier  c^.ii instances.  Me  says,  if  ap- 
pearances of  this  sort  had  arisen  from  the  poison,  it 
nfuSt  have  been  when  it  was  in  its  greatest  quan- 
tity and  concentration  on  the  stomachy  tHr  it  was 
alfd'ashed  out  at  the  time  of  death,  arid,  as*  that 
M;as  th  e case,  the  hole  m ust  have  been  prod  need 
some." time  before  death,  in  which  case  the  greatest 
part  df  the  fluid  taken  intothe  stomach  must  have 
passed,  through  this  hole  into  the  general  cavity  of 
the  Kelly.  Resides,  lie  says,  in  this  instance,  thf* 
symptoms  of  such  a tcrrbfe  poison  do  not  appear.' 
In  such  cases  the  most  violent  convulsions  have 
always  preceded  death;*  and anguish  the  most  hor- 
rible, such  as  has  been  by  no  means  described  in 
the  histofy  of  this  lady’s  rimvas'e;  he  has  beard  the 
evidenc*'  given,  and  he  thinks  that  ify  point  of  vi- 
olence, the  symptoms  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
what  would  have  taken  place  from  the  action  of  a 
mineral  poison.  l ie  says,  in  this  instance;  there  are 
none  of  the  grand  circumstances  whmh  should  Occur 
jjn  such  cases—' t here  is  neither  the  existence  of  the 
poison  discovered  in  the  stomach,  nor  those  appeal 
ances. which  are  suitable  to  it  on  dissection,  nor  yet 
the  syn  loins  w hich  poison  gives  rise  to  during  its 
operation  ; he  s6y*.  it  is  geuethtty  supposed  that  a 
complete  proof  W poiSoiV  cannot  be  made,  unless 
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there  is  a combination  of  those  circumstances  ; but 
a hole  after  death  is  by  A o means  an  uncommon 
appearance  even  when  no  previous  disease  has  ex- 
isted, nor  any  acrimonious  poison  been  taken  into 
the  stomach.  The  decided  opinion  of  the  witness  is 
that  the  cause  of  this  hole  has  arisen  since  death  ; 
the  description  which  has  been  given  by  the  medi- 
cal Gentlemen  of  the  soft,  pulpy,  ragged  parts 
about  the  place  where  the  hole  was  ; the  description 
they  give  ot  those  parts  which  remain,  is  the  very 
description  used  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  giving  an  ac- 
count ot  such  circumstances  happening  after  death. 
In  one,  which  the  Doctor  speaks  of,  the  Diaphragm 
itself  was  found  to  be  perforated,  another  is  the  case 
ot  a soldier  who  was  executed,  and  he  refers  to 
some  others  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Pringle  ; though 
the  W itness  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  in 
some  ot  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  those 
cases.  The  words  made  use  of  in  the  case  stated 
by  Mr.  Hunter  are  that  the  parts  were  u pulpv, 
tender,  and  ragged,  and  had  the  appearance  of  ha- 
ving been  acted  upon  by  the  Caustic  Alkali.”  He 
says,  it  is  very  seldom,  they  find  cases  in  dissec- 
tions in  which  there  are  not  some  differences  ; there 
are  circumstances  which  render  the  evidence  given 
respecting  the  expulsion  of  a foetus  from  the  uter- 
us, at  least  doubtful ; and  the  circumstance  which 
the  doctor  alludes  to  principally,  is  the  very  dilated 
state  ot  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  reason  why 
women  do  not  flood  to  death  on  the  separation  of 
the  Placenta,  is  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  and 
he  supposes  it  there. had  been  a delivery,  and  the 
womb  had  contracted,  the  state  of  it  must  hare 
l>een  extremely  diti'erent,  since  after  delivery,  he 
says,  it  contracts  so  as  almost  to  abolish  its  Cavity  ; 
be  says  it  is  indeed  larger  then,  than  in  its  unimpreg- 
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iiatdd  state,  but  that  arises  frpm  the  walls  of  the 
Uterus,  and  not  from  the  extent  of  the  cavity  itself. 
Where  the  womb  has  not  contracted,  there  is  al- 
ways a great  flooding,  and  he  thinks,  if  this  womb 
had  lately  parted  with  a placenta,  the  mother  must 
either  have  flooded  to  death  or  the  womb  must 
have  been  gorged  with  coagulated  blood  ; if  she 
had  flooded  to  death  in  consequence  of  the  womb 
not  contracting,  the  bed  where  she  lay,  and  her 
c loathes  must  all  have  been  drenched  with  blood. 
He  thinks  the  most  probable  account  of  the  appear- 
ance in  the  uterus  is,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a 
dropsy  in  the.  uterus,  a dropsy  of  the  hydatids  in  that 
part.  These,  he  says,  are  attached  by  pediculi,  to 
the  external  surface  of  the  womb,  and  when  bv  an 
action  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  parturi- 
tion, they  are  expelled  from  the  womb,  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  dilated.  The  pediculi  resemble 
the  marks  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa or  after  birth  ; and  he  thinks  the  appearances 
occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hydatids  would 
be  very  much  the  same  as  what  this  uterus  present- 
ed. \\  hen  the  dilatation  is  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Hydatids,  there  may  -not  be  such  a 
flooding,  though  the  womb  should  not  contract 
much,  because  the  vessels  nourish ingfthe  Hydatids, 
may  be  supposed  much  smaller  than  those  nourish- 
ing a ftBtus<  lie  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  other 
Physicians,  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  a 
flooding.  On  cross  examination,  lie  says  that  the 
Symptoms  of  vomiting  and  purging  might  arise 
from  the  cause  he  alludes  to;  those  symptoms 
would  have  been  much  more  horrid  in  the  ease  of 
strong  poison.  He  says  he  is  not  aji  accoucheur, 
and  that  he  has  never  delivered  a woman  himself. 
-He  says  he  saw  the  part  which  is  supposed  to  have 


fraeri  the  place  whore  the  Placenta  was  attached, 
and  that  the  description  given  hy  Dr.  Astruc  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hydatids,  and  the  marks  that 
,t.hey  leave,  corresponds  with  the  appearances  that 
were  discovered  in  this  instance.  Hesaw  the  uterus 
ten  days  after  the  death  ; he  has  seen  one  dissect- 
ed ; and  he  says  that  his  opinion  that  it  would  he 
right  to  proceed  on  this  supposition  of  the  Hyda- 
tids, arises  from  there  having  been  neither  a flood- 
ing nor  any  coagulated  blood, 

Now,  (ientlemcn,  this  is  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  given  in  this  case,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Prosecution,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Prisoner,  as  jt  appears  on  the  notes  which  I have 
-read  to  you.  1 am  very  sorry  that  in  a case  of  so 
much  importance, -through  extreme  fatigue,  1 have 
only  been  able  to  lay  it  very  imperfectly  before 
you,  but  perhaps  the  points  upon  which  you  are 
fo  decide,  may  resolve*  themselves  into  very  few 
particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  made  a matter  of  doubt, 
by  contrary  evidence,  whether  the  deceased  was 
delivered  ot  a child  or  not,  that  however,  you  see, 
is  not  the  question  which  you  are  trying  here.  Yon 
are  trying  whether  the  deceased  was  murdered  by 
poison,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  having  had  k 
child,  coupled  with  other  circumstances,  is  one  of 
those  which  is  supposed  to  lead  towrards  convicting 
the  Prisoner  ot  the  crime  of  murder.  But  that  is 
really  almost  like  trying  another  and  distinct  case, 
because  supposing  that  she  was  not  with-child  at 
all,  still  she  might  ha^edied  by  attempts  toproturfe 
an  abortion,  arid  as  I told  vou  before  if  such  at- 
tempts were  used,  and  the  Prisoner  was  concerned 
in  these  endeavours,  and  they  terminated  in  death, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  murder.  To  prove  that  that 
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tv  as  the  case,  they  undertake  to  shew,  that  she 
died  fn  consequence  of  those  appearances  which 
you  have  had  an  account  of,  and  which  were  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  justness  of  that  conclusion,  provided  those  ap- 
pearances offered  a full  and  sufficient  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  injury  was  done  to  the  stomach 
during  the  life  of  the  party,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  acrid  substance  ; but  on  the  part  of  the  Pri- 
soner, it  is  contended  (and  that  in  evidence  too) 

~ that  it  is  an  appearance  which  might  arise  in  the 
& stomach  after  death,  by  being  acted  upon  by  the 
juices  contained  in  the  body.  And  after  all  this 
supposition,  should  you  really  be  of  opinion,  that 
she  had  taken  something  or  other  which  had  occa- 
- sioned  that  hole,  and  so  brought  about  her  death, 
still  it  would  be  for  you  to  enquire  whether  that 
was  done  by  the  deceased  herself,  or  whether  the 
Prisoner  at  the  Par  was  concerned  in  the  act. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  the  deceased 
having  been  with-child,  yOuare  put  iqto  the  place 
• of  deciding  where  Doctors  disagree.  \ ou  know 
it  is  a common  observation  that  is  made  in  such 
dilemmas  as  these,  “ who  shall  decide  when  Doc- 
tors disagree  V9  and  yet  you  are  under  the  neces- 
'':'sity  of  making  such  a decision  in  the  present  case. 
On  the  part  ot  the  Prosecution  you  have  had  se- 
veral medical  Gentlemen  called,  who  ail  join  in 
one  account,  and  they  endeavour  to  prove,  or  at 
least  they  give  you  a very  decided  opinion,  that 
there  must  have  been  a recent  delivery  of  some 
zk  sort  or  other.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  examination  of  the  breasts  of  the  party,  or 
whether  there  was  any  appearance  of  milk  there, 
and  perhaps  such  an  expectation  might  be  prema- 
ture, if  its  birth  was  hastened  bv  improper  means  ; 
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if  rt  ^vas  a -miscarriage,  there  might  not  be  any 
appearance  of  milk  coming  into  the  breast,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort.  Put  what  they  principally  found 
their  opinion  upon,  is,  that  the  womb  was  of  an  un- 
common size,  which  it  could  not  be  if  in  an  heal- 
thy state,  and  uui  impregnated ; and,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cavity,  and  above  all  from  what  they  con- 
sider the  manifest  appearance  of  the  after-birth, 
which  had  been  recently  separated  from  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached,  they  draw  the  conclusion  that 
she  must  have  been  delivered  of  a child.  On  the 
part  of  the. Prisoner,  Or.  Carson  tells  you  quite  a 
different  story  ; he  thinks  the  most  probable  cause 
.of  those  appearances  was  a species  of  dropsy  in 
that  part  of  the  body,  and  that  the  expulsion  of 
what  lie  calls  the  hydatids  in  the  way  in  which  he 
supposes  them  to  have  been  expelled,  would  ac- 
count lor  them  all.  Then,  in  order  to  favour  the 
one  supposition  or  the  other  you  have  very  varying 
testimony  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  woman  her- 
self before  she  did  die.  Many  witnesses  have  been 
-called  on  the  part  of  the  Prosecution,  to  shew, 
that  for  a considerable  time  before  her  death,  she 
was  seen  to  have  considerably  encreased  in  size, 
and  by  more  than  one  of  them,  to  have  gradually 
encreased,  so  as  to  have  induced  them  to  draw  the 
inference,  that  she  was  in  a state  of  pregnancy. — 
On  the  other  hand  you  have  several  persons  called 
on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner  to  prove  that  she  was  al- 
ways complaining*  but  of  a very  different  subject,  and 
particularly  the  woman  referred  to  as  her  most  in- 
timate friend,  who  tells  us  she  has  even  slept  with 
her,  she,  and  her  mother  also,  inform  you  that  the 
deceased  was  apprehensive  of  a dropsy,  and  the 
species  might  perhaps  be  that,  which  Or.  Carson 
.supposes  her  to  have  really  died  of;  so  that  as  to 


this  point  there  is  a considerable  contradiction  in 
testimony  not  only  with  respect  to  her  appearance., 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Doc* 
tors  formed  on  the  examination  of  her  body,  on  its 
dissection. 

Then, 'with  respect  to  the  administration  of  poi- 
son, evidence  has  been  laid  before  you,  of  many 
actions  done,  and  expressions  used  Ity  the  Alison- 
er  at  the  bar,  shewing  that  he  had  turned  his 
thoughts  and  attention  to  the  procuring  of  abortion. 
I am  afraid  that  in  many  cases  w-e  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  circumstances  of  this  sort,  which  do 
not  lead  to  that  certain  conclusion  which  we  should 
sfeek  for  where  such  a crime  as  murder  is  imputed, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  many  such  circumstances 
may  be  left  out  in  the  present  case.  One  of  them 
is  a coversation  w hich  took  place  twelve  years  ago. 
>V  hy,  has  any  thing  been  done,  in  consequence  of 
that  conversation?  All  you  find,  is,  that  the  Pri- 
soner had  been  Studying  medicine,  that  he  had  got 
some  little  notion  of  hj*»  own  on  that  subject,  and 
fancies  he  is  a kind  of  a Doctor ; that  he  has  a collec- 
tion of  medicines,  and  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
has  been  practising  in  the  small  extent  of  his  family, 
and  acquaintance  ; then  he  is  talking  of  his  skill,  in 
procuring  abortions;  and  so  on,  but  you  will  find, 
that  in  no  one  instance,  in  which  such  evidence  has 
been  given,  is  it  pretended  that  those  notions  u^ere 
acted  upon,  on  the  present  occasion.  Another  ot 
them  w'as  merely  an  account  of  the  Prisoner's  ex- 
amining a picture  in  a book,  and  of  his  pointing 
to  a -particular  part,  and  shewing  by  what  means  he 
could  procure  abortion,  namely,  by  touching  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  womb  by  an  instrument.  There 
is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  any  proof  of  that  sort  of 
conduct  has  been  discovered  in  the  present  instance* 
The  charge  is,4  that  th6  death  of  this  person  was  pro- 
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mired  directly  by  the  administration  of  poison  ; and 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence,  from  which  we  are 
Warranted  to  conci ode,  that  the  Prisoner  has  at- 
tempted to  avail  himself  in  the  present  instance  of 
that  secret  (as  it  was  considered  by  the  person  with 
whom  he  was  conversing)  and  his  expression,  that 
he  had  taught  it  to  one  young  man,  who,  he  belief 
eti  had  made  an  improper  use  of  it,  certainly  sees  no 
way  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the  offence,  for  which 
you  are  now  trying  him.  Another  circumstance  is 
his  being  m possession  of  the  oil  of  Savin.  It  is 
very  manifest,  (whether  the  article  is  possessed  of 
that  property  or  not)  that  no  abortion  was  procured 
m the  present  case,  by  the  administration  of  such 
a medicine,  because  the  symptoms  complained  of 
by  the  deceased,  are  not  such  as  the  oil  of  Savin 
as  been  found  to  produce.  Experiments  have 
been  tried  with  it  on  dogs,  and  they  have  always 
>egun  by  producing  giddiness  and  stupor  ; indecu, 

I think,  the  application  of  the  Savin  oil  is  not  a 
circumstance  very  much  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  do 
i think  you  would  be  warranted  in  concluding, 
that  that  which  the  Prisoner  had,  was  meant  for 
this  unfortunate  woman  to  take,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure abortion  ; for  if  it  was  used  tor  that  pur- 
pose the  inference  would  be,  that  she  had  escaped 
death  from  that  means,  and  that  she  has  lost  her 
life  from  some  other  cause.  The  sort  of  poison 
which  seems  most  relied  on,  is  a poison  of  some 
mineral*  as  arsenic,  which  is  a most  desructive  poi- 
son or  corrosive  sublimate,  which  would  be  equally 
deadly ; one  or  both  of  these  are  the  species  of 
pmson  to  which  they  attribute  what  has  happened. 
With  respect  to  that,  reliance  was  had  upon  this 
circumstance,  that,  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Pri- 
soner there  w:.:  found  a large  bottle,  containing  a 
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mixture,  which  certainly  consisted  of  these  two 
substances,  arsenic,  and  a large  quantity  ot  corro- 
sive sublimate,  as  much  as  the  water  it  was  put 
into  would  dissolve.  Why,  certainly,  it  is  possible 
that  that  might  be  applied,  but  then,  look  at  9ome 
other  circumstances  which  are  rather  in  favour  ot 
the  Prisoner.  This  mixture  was  not  any  thing 
which  he  kept  in  secret,  or  that  he  had  concealed 
from  any  body  ; it  was  a considerable  quantity 
which  was  kept  in  a place  he  called  his  wardrobe, 
and  was  described  on  a label  upon  the  bottle  to  be 
poison  water.  Now,  if  instead  of  having  kept  it 
there,  he  had  kept  it  in  his  own  closet,  locked 
up,  the  inference  would  not  have  arisen  in  his 
favour  ; but  here  it  is  proved  that  the  deceased  her- 
self kept  the  key*  and  whenever  she  went  there 
must  have  sten  this  label,  and  been  aware  of  the 
poisonous  contents  of  that  bottle. 

The  circumstance  which  presses  most  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  Bar,  is  his  conduct  in  being  so  cour 
tinually  with  the  deceased  during  the  time  of  her 
illness.  It  seems  extremely  odd,  and  one  hardly 
knows  how  to  account  for  it,  that  where  there  are 
two  women  and  only  one  man,  and  a third  woman 
the  patient,  and  in  sueh  a situation  as  to  requiie 
the  attendance  of  her  own  sex,  that  tire  Prisoner 
should  have  always  been  with  her  at  night ; one 
would  have  supposed  that,  from  motives  ot  deli- 
cacy, he  would  have  arranged  things  differently. 
There  is  an  indelicate  appearance  in  it,  and  it 
seems  to  be  that  kind  of  conduct  that  presses  most 
strongly  against  the  Prisoner.  There  was  a near 
Connection  between  them,  certainly ; the  Prisoner 
having  married  a halt  sister  ot  the  deceased.  1 he 
deceased  too  had  lived  in  the  family  during  the 
continuance  of  that  connection  ; and  she  had  con- 
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unued  to  live  with  him  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Besides  this,  it  would,  seem  that  she  has  been  pecu- 
liarly entrusted  by  him  in  the  concerns  of  his  fami- 
ly V from  ail  these  circumstances  there  might  be 
rather  more  than  a common  regard  between  them, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this,  together  with  other 
circumstances  that  have  been  alluded  to  regarding 
the  state  of  mind  he  was  at  that  time  in,  may  have 
had  considerable  influence  upon  him,  and  have 
caused  him  to  act  in  this  way.  But  you  have  fur- 
ther to  consider,  and  to  couple  with  these  circum- 
stances, the  peculiar  state  and  condition  of  the  de- 
ceased. uShe  was  taken  very  suddenly  with  an  ill- 
ness. ller  illness  comm enced'on  the  Wednesday, 
i t continues  incessantly  for  a.  long  time  with  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  great  pain*  and  then  a lax  takes 
place.  In  this  state  she  remains  ?:if  she  had  been- 
with  child,  there  must  have  been  great  difficulty 
in  her- being  delivered  and  getting  rid  ofothose  ap- 
peatances,  without’  discovery  ,ev.en  though  she  and 
lier  master  were  left  alone  in  the  manner  described  ; 
for  she  has  bfeen  represented  as  being  so  ill  that  she 
could  not,  at‘tiln^‘-la^(^frottt  Chstk  to  chair  with- 
out lediimgu  port*  them  ; in  short*  she  is  represented 
to  have  been  quite  mcapal>fo  of  sirring,  dnd  rf  there 
was  any  relaxation  at  alfoit  was  towards  the  evening 
ofThursday ; but  that  possibly  might  arise  from  cir- 
cumstances no  way  connected  with  the  real  state 
of  heir  health  at  that  time,  because  she  was  then 
getting  worie  and  worse,  and  died  pretty  early  the 
next  morning.  The  state  of  the  body  is  extraor- 
dinary, undoubtedly.  That  such  a circumstance 
as  this  should  have  happened  to  her;  that  she 
should  have  been  apparently  in  good  health'  until 
this  Wednesday  morning,  and  that,  after  her 
death,  the  stomach  should— have*  been  found  in 
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the  state  that  is  represented  to  you,  is  certain-: 
ly  very  remarkable.  You  have  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  medical  men  upon  the  subject,  that 
that  hole  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  and  they 
farther  state  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  some  mineral  poison.  The  body  is 
searched,,  the  stomach  is  opened,  and  the  abdomen  ; 
and  a large  quantity  of  liquid  is  collected  from 
each  of  those  parts ; and  that  collected  from  the 
stomach  was  that  which  was  most  likely  to  afford 
the  test  they  wanted  to  receive  of  the  fact  of  poi- 
son having  been  used.  They  expected  they  should 
certainly  have  found  it ; and  by  the  chemical  tests 
which  were  applied,  if  it  had  been  contained  in 
that  fluid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
detected.  However  those  tests  are  applied,  and 
when  applied,  they  produce  nothing:  there  Is  no- 
thing of  that  sort  discovered.  All  this,  together 
with  the  conduct  of  the  parties  living  together  in 
the  way  they  did,  gives  us  many  circumstances  to 
account  for,  and  to  reconcile.  There  are  many 
circumstances  that  would  seem  to  indicate  an  im- 
proper connection  ; and  if  we  suppose  an  improper 
connection  to  have  taken  place,  then  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  that  pregnancy  had  happen- 
ed, that  had  produced  those  several  appearances. 
The  account  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses  of  their 
breakfasting  together  occasionally  in  his  bed-room, 

I do  not  lay  much  stress  upon,  for  it  was  very 
likely  that  might  have  happened  at  such  periods  of 
time  that  he  was  afflicted  with  sickness,  and 
whenever  she  did  breakfast  there,  it  appears  that 
access  to  the  room  was  never  denied ; the  door 
was  never  locked  ; there  was  no  secrecy  observed. 
Still,  however,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have, 
been  such  a connection,  and  that  that  connection- 
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may  have  produced  a child  ; yet  the  concealment 
may  have  been  no  more  than  the  concealment  of 
t tie  birth  of  a bastard  child.  If  so,  it  has  certainly 
been  very  dexterously  concealed  ; but  though  the 
case  meant  to  be  made  out  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
secution, supposes  that  the  birth  had  taken  place, 
yet  the  concealment  of  vvha£  had  happened  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  charge  of  murder.  Di* 
iigcnt  search  has  been  made  for  the  child,  and  none 
is  found  ; however,  the  Physicians  tell  you,  that 
there  were  appearances  which  indicated  that  the 
child  had  dome  to  pretty  near  its  full  growth.  If 
there  was  nothing  more  than  the  concealment  of 
the  birth  of  a bastard  child,  that  is  not  the  circum- 
stance you  are  to  enquire  into,  it  is  only  a circum- 
stance of  conjecture,  and  ,a  supposition  leading  to 
tffe  conclusion  of  another  'tact,  namely,  that  the 
child  was  unlawfully  forced  from  its  situation,  that 
that  was  done  by  the  administration  of  poison,  and  . 
that  that  was  given  for  the  purpose  o£‘ procuring 

abortion'.' ^ ’ “V.  .T  , * JriuooSs 

A charge  of  this  sort,  Gentlemen,  requires  to  i 
lie  made  out  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is 
very  unfortunate,  that  upon  every  particular  point 
we  are  to  rest  upon  conjecture.  It  is  a conjecture 
to  a certain  decree  that  she  was  with-child,\  and  it 
is  conjecture  to  a certain  degree,  that  any  means 
were  used  to  procure  an  abortion.  If  they  were 
used,  it  is  conjecture  that  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar, 
was  privy  to  the  administration  of  them,  or  that 
he  either  persuaded,  or  deceived  her,  in  that  act. 
Though  there  are  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion 
against  the  Prisoner,  in  the  rest  of  the  evidence, 
which  rcdates  to  that  part  of  the  subject;  yet,  up- 
on the  whole,  I think  the  probability  seems  to  be 
in  his  favour. 
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With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
been  delivered  of  a child,  I incline  to  think,  that 
the  accout  given  on  the  part  of  the  Prosecution,  is 
the  more  probable  one,  as  it  respects  the  fact  of  a 
child  having  been  born.  At  the  same  time  one  is 
under  considerable  difficulty  to  conceive  when  it 
was  born.  The  parlour  door  was  never  locked, 
for  instance,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  body 
who  came  there  ever  found  any  obstacle  in  going 
into  the  room.  W hv,  if  they  were  engaged  in 
administering  a medicine  of  this  sort,  how  could 
they  be  sure  when  it  would  take  effect  ? The  maid 
servant  attends  her  in  the  day  time,  and  no  secrecy 
was  observed  by  her  on  their  part ; indeed  that 
would  not  answer,  unless  they  precisely  knew  the 
time  when  the  miscarriage  would  take  place.  It 
was  as  likely  to  take  place  in  the  day-time  as  in 
the  night,  and  he  would  most  likely  be  as  jealous 
of  its  taking  place  then.  But  in  the  day-time,  it 
is  impossible  that  this  could  have  happened,  and 
as  to  its  taking  place  in  the  night,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive*  how  it  could  there  is  no  appear- 
ance from  any  circumstance,  from  the  state  of  li- 
nen, the  state  of  the  sofa,  the  carpet,  or  any  thing; 
there  is  no  circumstance  of  that  sort,  which  could 
indicate  that  at  any  particular  period,  the  event  is 
likely  to  have  taken  place.  Then  the  man  was  fast 
asleep  at  the  time  the  death  really  happened  ; for 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  probability  that  it 
was  either  a short  sleep,  or  a pretended  one ; on 
the  Contrary,  the  fatigue  he  underwent  may  very 
naturally  account  for  his  falling  asleep  just  at  this 
time.  - But  his  being  in  the  room  just  at  that  time 
proves  nothing  with  respect  to  what  had  happened; 
that  conld  not  have  been  the  time  when  she  was  deli- 
vered. How  then  conld  he  have  managed  all  this  or 


how  could  he  have  conveyed  away  thechild  unobser- 
ved ? I protest,  I am  unable  to  explain  it,  and  yet  the 
evidence  of  the  Physicians  goes  very  strong  to 
prove,  that  a child  had  been  recently  born.  But  if 
that  fact  were  established,  you  have  still  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  this  woman  died  by  poison.  You  see 
the  conduct  of  the  Prisoner  appears  to  be  that  of 
kindness  and  affection.  He  has  always  behaved 
to  her  with  tenderness ; and  after  a Clergyman  went 
there,  and  had  a communication  with  him  upon 
all  the  circumstances,  rather  pumping  him,  as  it 
were,  to  make  a disclosure,  (such,  at  least,  would 
have  been  the  iutbrence,  if  he  had  not  told  you 
that  he  went  there  from  friendly  motives)  and  yet, 
after  all  the  tests  and  trials  he  had  put  him  to,  he 
goes  away  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  man  was  en- 
tirely innocent  of  what  had  happened.  This  Wit- 
ness believed  be  had  told  him  in  sincerity,  the 
truth.  Now,  Gentlemen*  that  sort  of  conduct, 
•and  the  kindnass  he  had  shewn  her,  on  former  oc- 
casions* raises  much  greater  doubt  of  his  character, 
as  to  his  being  capable  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  so 
foul  a crime.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  conversations 
he  has  had  with  some  other  witnesses,  he  seems 
to  have  laid  down  some  latitudinarian  principles, 
as  to  the  subject  of  abortion: — yet,  as  it  seems  he 
thought  he  could  do  it,  so  as  to  prevent  life  (as  he 
terms  it),  and  do  it  with  saftey,  by  means  of  some 
of  those  instruments,  which  he  has  talked  of, 
why  had  lie  not  recourse  to  that  experiment  much 
sooner  ? 11  is  principle  of  religion  or  moralily, 

would  not  stand  good  here,  because  if  he  lets  the 
•child  continue  in  the  body,  till  it  is  quick  iu  the 
womb,  it  destroys  that  principle*  by  which  in  his 
converstions.  he  would  attempt  to  justify  an  act 
of  this  sort.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  making 
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use  of  such  conversations,  in  order  to  prove  a man 
to  be  of  a wicked  disposition  ; for  people  very  often 
talk  loosely,  in  a jocular  and  idle  way,  not  seriously 
meaning  to  put  in  execution,  the  practices  they 
attempt  to  defend  ; and  why  should  this  man,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  curiosity,  think  of  employ- 
ing himself  in  matters  of  this  sort,  so  many  years 
before  any  thing  had  occurred,  which  would  in- 
duce one  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  them  in  prac- 
tice ? > • •' 

There  is  certainly  a considerable  difference  of 
testimony  in  this  case;  you  have  medical  Gentle- 
men on  one  side  who  tell  you  that  in  their  judg- 
ments the  deceased  must  have  been  poisoned.  But 
are  they  sure  of  it  ? They  won’t  *oy  they  are.  lTpon 
what  do  they  found  their  opinion  ? Not  upon  actual 
experiments  madeby  themselves,  or  by  any  body  they 
know  of.)  They  found  a great  deal  of  that  opinion 
upon  what  they  have  read  in  books;  upon  mere 
theory.  Some  of  thOm  have  read  one  author— 
they  give  credit  to  him  ; another  tells  us  of  some 
other,  whose  writings  promise  very  great  advantages 
to  society  ; they  consider  him  as  a great  authority, 
and  give  great  credit  to  the  instances  he  recites, 
upon  which  his  opinions  are  founded;  but  then  they 
own  they  diflfor  from  him  in  many  of  his  conclusi  - 
ons , so  that  a great  part  of  this  is  a subject  of  con- 
troversy even  among  the  learned  themselves.  - One 
man  indulges  one  theory,  and  another,  another. 
You  are  told  by  some  of  those  Gentlemen  that  the 
deceased  must  have  died  by  poison  because  such 
and  such  appearances  were  found  in  the  stomach, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  instances  may 
accord  with  their  opinion.  But  are  they  sure  that 
in  all  instances  it  is  so  ? There  are  other  cases  ad- 
duced where  there  has  been  no  poison  administer- 
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ed,  iu  which  some  of  their  descriptions  apple  ex-* 
actly  to  the  state  in  which  this  stomach  was  found. 

Gentlemen,  under  all  these  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties, even  if  1 were  inclined  iu  my  own  mind  to 
attribute  the  death  of  the  deceased  to  poison,  L 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a verdict 
against  the  Prisoner.  In  cases  of  this  nature  we 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  iu  the  conclusions 
we  draw  ; for  if  after  all  it  comes  to  be  mere  cons 
jecture,  though  it  may  be  supported  by  more  plau- 
sible reasons  than  those  .which  can  be  offered  on 
the  other  side,  yet  if  the  conclusion  is  uncertain 
(and  the  medical  people  do  admit  that  there  is  u 
degree  of  uncertainty  attending  it)  it  will  he  neces- 
sary for  you  to  consider  carefully,  how  far  you’ 
would  be  warranted  to  find  the  Prisoner  guilty. t— 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  this  woman  was  delivered 
of  a child,  and  that  that  delivery  w as  procured  he 
violent  means,  by  poison,  that  that  poison  occasi- 
oned the  death  of  the  woman,  and  that  the  Prisoner 
himself  was  concerned  in  her  taking  it,  that  he 
either  imposed  upon  her,  and  so  deceived  her  in 
the  act,  or  aided  and  assisted  her  in  it;  if  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  this,  you  must  find  him 
guilty  of  the  crime  he  is  charged  with.  On  the 
contrary,  if  notwithstanding  a great  many  suspici- 
ous circumstances,  if  notwithstanding  all  these 
many  learned  opinions  which  one  would  wish  to 
foLlow  without  reserve  in  any  other  instance  than 
this,  where  we  are  about  to  decide  on  a mart’s  life, 
it  notwithstanding  all  these  strong  circumstances 
you  should  be  dissatisfied,  it  will  be  your  duty,  if 
you  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  point,  to  let  the 
Prisoner  have  the  benefit  of  it.  As  to  the  evidence 
ol  these  learned  Gentlemen,  you  are  as  good  a 
judge  of  it  as  \ am.  The  science  of  medicine  is 
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quite  out  of  my  sphere,  and  except  knowing  the 
names  of  a few  parts  of  the  human  body  to  which 
they  have  alluded,  1 am  no  more  competent  to  form 
a judgment  upon  it  than  yourselves.  If  you  are  real- 
ly of  opinion  that  the  Prisoner  did  commit  the  act 
with  which  he  is  charged,  the  crime  certainly  is  an 
enormous  one,  and  the  law,  justice,  and  humanity, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  ; but  if  you  entertain  any  doubt 
about  it,  you  will  of  course  acquit  him,  consi- 
dering that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  persons 
should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
suffer. 

t j * • 

The  Trial  commenced  on  Friday  morning  at 
eight  o’Clock , and  lasted  till  about  hulf  past  three 
on  Saturday  morning , when  the  Jury  after  a fete 
minutes  deliberation,  returned  a verdict , finding  the 
Prisoner  NOT  GUILTY . - * , 
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INTRODUCTION. 

t>  # » . ■*  1 nf.,% 


THE  circumstances  which  attended  the  death  of 
Miss  Margaret  Burns  in  the  month  of  March  last, 
and  the  proceedings  which,  in  consequence,  have 
since  taken  place  at  Lancaster,  are  so  well  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  its  vicinitv, 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
a particular  history  of  them  here.  But  as  this 
pamphlet  may  possibly  be  circulated  beyond  the 
limits  of  Liverpool,  or  even  of  Lancashire,  it  will 
be  proper  briefly  to  lay  before  our  readers  a state- 
ment of  those  circumstances,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  solicit  the  public  attention 
to  the  subject.  Such  a statement  is  necessary,  as 
an  apology  to  our  readers  for  presenting  to  them  a 
detail  of  appearances,  and  of  facts,  which,  however 
familiar  it  may  be  to  us,  cannot  be  familiar  to 
them  ; and  to  many,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  painful, 
and  disagreeable.  But  we  are  not  to  blame  for 
this  ; and  we  are  persuaded,  that  we  shall  not  be 
censured  for  the  step  which  we  have  thus  takeu, 
in  the  just  defence  of  our  opinions. 
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On  the 25th  of  March,  1808,  Miss  Margaret  Burns, 
a young  lady  residing  in  this  town,  died  rather 
suddenly,  under  circumstances  of  a very  pecu- 
liar  nature.  These  circumstances  gave  rise  to  some 
unpleasant  rumours  respecting  the  cause  of  her 
death  ; and  these  rumours  having  reached  the  ears 
of  the  coroner,  he  directed  an  examination  of  the 
body  to  be  made.  At  his  request,  three  of  us,  whose 
names  are  signed  to  this  pamphlet,  examined  the 
body,  and  reported  to  him  the  state  in  which  we 
found  it,  and  the  conclusions  which  we  had  drawn 
from  what  we  saw.  In  consequence  of  our  report, 
a jury  was  summoned  by  thecoroner,  toinquireinto 
the  cause  of  her  death  ; and  after  a very  laborious 
investigation,  they  brought  in  a verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  Charles  Angus,  in  whose  house  the 
deceased  had  resided.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Angus  had  been  arrested  on  suspision,  and  w as  af- 
terwards committed  to  Lancaster  Castle  for  trial. 
The  trial  was  held  at  Lancaster,  'on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, before  the  Hon.  Sir  Alan  Chambre, 
Knight ; and  after  a hearing  ot  19  hours  and  a halt, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

In  tiie  course  of  this  trial,  and  after  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  t he  prosecution  hud  closed,  and  two 
or  three  witnesses  had  been  examined  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  there  appeared,  as  a witness  also 
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on  his  behalf,  Dr.  James  Carson,  a Physician,  who 
has  resided  a few  years  at  Liverpool. 

The  appearances  which  we  found  on  examining 
the  body,  led  us  to  the  conclusions,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  been  delivered  a few  hours  betore  her 
death,  of  a child,  nearly  full  grown  ; and  that  her 
life  had,  probably,  been  terminated  by  poison. 
But  Dr.  Carson,  in  his  evidence  on  the  trial, 
endeavoured  to  explain  these  appearances,  on 
grounds  different  from  ours  : and  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  doubts 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  the  opinions  delivered 
by  the  medical  evidence  for  the  Crown,  the  pri- 
soner was  acquitted.  Whether  this  supposition  is 
well  founded  or  not,  it  is  not  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire.  But  when  Dr.  C.  found,  that 
the  evidence  which  he  had  given  on  this  occasion, 
had  excited  uncommon  indignation  against  him, 
he  proposed  to  publish  a defence  of  that  evidence. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  whilst  he  was  writing  such 
defence,  he  addressed  a note  to  different  persons, 
desiring  them  to  suspend  their  judgments,  and  to 
recommend  their  friends  to  do  the  same,  “ as  he 
was  preparing  a statement  of  the  whole  case,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  lor  publica- 
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tion  ” This  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  notes, 

which  now  lies  before  us. 

One  copy,  at  least,  of  his  defence  has  been 
printed,  we  believe,  but  the  work  is  not  yet.  pub- 
lished. But  if  he  had  not  written  any  thing  on 
the  subject,  or  had  not  taken  any  pains  to  support 
and  strengthen  his  opinions,  it  was  absolutely  pro- 
per, in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  subject  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  truth,  in  this  case,  should  be 
ascertained.  By  such  an  investigation,  not  only 
will  the  present  question*. in  dispute,  be  decided  ; 
but,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  opinions  formed 
on  futile  and  fallacious  grounds,.'  may,  perhaps, 
be  prevented  from' being  regarded  hereafter,  on  any 
similar  occasion,  as  equivalent  in  evidence  to  those 
which  are  considered  by  the  profession  at  large,  to 
be  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience. and 
observation.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Carson’s  pamphlet;  which*,  probably, 
contains  no  more  than  an  illustration,  or  defence 
of  those  opinions,  which  he  has  in  a much  more 
solemn  manner  promulgated  upon  oath,,  in  a court 
of  justice ; and  which  opinions,  by  the  publication 
©f  the  trial,  are  now  fairly  before  us. 
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Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  an,  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  us  on 
this  occasion,  to  take  up  the  pen,  we  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  it  is  notour  intention  to 
touch  at  all  upon  the  judicial  proceedings  in  this 
case.  Our  proper  business  is  with  the  medical 
evidence  alone.  With  this  view  we  propose  to 
lay  before  our  readers — 

1st.  A narrative  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  Miss  Burns, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  appearances,  and 
a statement  of  our  opinions,  supported  by  those 
of  highly  respectable  practitioners  in  the  metropo- 
lis, as  well  as  in  Liverpool. 

2dly.  An  examination  of  Dr.  Carson’s  evidence 
given  on  the  trial. 

And  lastly,  Some  general  observations  on  the 
subject,  and  on  medical  evidence. 
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Section  I. 


NARRATIVE,  &c. 


As  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Angus  is  now  published,  and 
J)r.  (arson’s  evidence  on  the  subject  is  before  the 
world,  in  which  evidence  he  has  arraigned  the  opi- 
nions which  we  have  given  upon  it,  we  think  it 
incumbent  upon  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  a statement  of  the  circumstances  atten- 
ding the  examination  of  the  body  ofMiss  Burns, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  report  which  we  deliver- 
ed to  the  Coroner,  during  the  inquest ; and  also  a 
more  minute  description  of  the  appearances  obser- 
ved, than  we  thought  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
Coroner.  This  will  be  particularly  useful  to  enable 
our  medical  brethren  to  understand  the  grounds  of 
our  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  between  us  and  Dr.  Carson;  for  by 
their  verdict  the  question  must  now  be  decided.  ‘ 
On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March,  1808,  at  noon, 
JTr.  Butter  received  a note  from  Thomas  Moly- 
neux,  Esq.  Coroner  for  the  Borough  of  Liver- 
pool, requesting  that  he  would  take  with  him  an 
experienced  Surgeon  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles 
Angus,  there  to  examine  the  body  of  a youn0, 
lady  who  had  died  suddenly.  After  sending  a 
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note  to  Mr.  Angus  to  inform  him  of  this  request, 
he  called  upon  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Christian  to 
attend  him  ; and  as  his  own  testimony  on  affir- 
mation would  be  inadmissible  in  a ciiminal  case, 
he  requested  Dr.  Gerard  to  accompany  him. 
Accordingly  about  two  o’clock,  he  went  with  Di. 
Gerard  and  Mr.  Hay,  and  Mr.  George  Robinson,  Mr 
Hay’s  Assistant,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Angus,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  body ; but  before  the 
body  was  opened,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Chris- 
tian who  was  present  during  the  examination.  Mr. 

Christian  was  under  the  necessity  ot  going  out  61 
town  on  business  the  same  day,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  called  as  an  evidence  before  the  Coroner, 
nor  did  he  take  any  share  in  their  future  pro- 

C66(l  1 fl  • 

As  soon  as  the  examination  was  finished,  a ver- 
bal representation  of  the  appearances  was  made  at 
four  o’clock  to  the  Coroner,  who  was  waiting  at 
Dr.  Rutter’s  to  receive  it.  In  consequence  ot 
this,  the  Coroner  summoned  a Jury  to  hold  an 
inquest  into  the  cause  of  death,  on  the  following 
day.  The  inquest  sat  by  adjournments  from 
Monday  until  the  ensuing  Friday  at  night.  And 
in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  but  before  the 
medical  Gentlemen  gave  their  depositions,  the 
following  report  was  presented  to  the  Coronei  in 
writing,  of  the  appearances  observed  on  examin- 
ing the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  ot  the  conclu- 
sions which  were  drawn  horn  them  . 


» • 


Report  of  the  circumstances  attending , and  of  the 
appearances  observed , on  an  examination  qf  the 
body  of  Margaret  Burns , instituted  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Thomas  Molyneux , Esq.  Coroner  of  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool , on  Sunday  the  97  th  of 
March , ISOS,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  house  we  were  introduced  into  a 
Parlour,  where  we  found  Mr.  Angus,  with  some  other  persona 
to  us  unknown ; and  we  delivered  to  him  the  note  from  the 
Coroner  as  the  authority  under  which  we  acted.  Upon  pe- 
rusing it,  he  expressed  perfect  willingness  that  the  examination 
should  be  made.  We  were  then  introduced  into  the  room  up 
stairs  where  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid.  Before  wre 
proceeded  to  examine  the  body,  we  inquired  of  Ann  Hopkins 
the  Cook,  how  long  Miss  Burns  had  been  ill,  when  she  died, 
and  what  symptoms  of  disease  she  had  manifested ; and  we 
were  informed  by  Ann  Hopkins,  that  Miss  Burns  had  been 
ill  two  days,  had  died  on  Friday  the  25th  inst.  at  a quarter 
past  eleven  in  the  forenoon ; and  that  she  had  been  affected 
with  sickness,  and  looseness,  and  shortness  of  breathing,  hut 
with  no  other  complaint.  After  having  removed  the  body,  a 
small  stain  of  blood  was  observed  on  the  sheet  of  the  bed  on 
which  it  had  laid  ; and  the  pillow  was  stained  with  a fluid 
which  had  issued  from  the  head.  The  body  being  laid  on  a 
table,  a large  quantity  of  a thin  yellowish  fluid  poured  out 
from  the  nostrils,  and  was  collected  in  vessels.  No  marks  of 
external  violence  were  discovered  on  the  body  ; nor  wras  there 
any  appearance  of  commencing  putrefaction.  The  nails  of 
the  lingers  were  of  a bluish  colour;  and  the  veins  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  abdomen  or  belly,  appeared  to  be  much 
enlarged.  At  this  period  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Christian, 
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Surgeon.— On  opening  the  abdomen , a considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  was  found  to  have  been  effused  into  that  cavity,  simi- 
lar in  colour  and  smell  to  that  which  issued  from  the  nostrils, 
but  more  turbid.  Marks  of  inflammation  were  found  on  the 
external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  different  portions  of  the  small 
intestines;  but  the  large  intestines  were  free  from  it.  The 
external  coat  of  a part  of  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach was  also  inflamed  ; and  a similar  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation was  observed  on  a small  portion  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  liver,  directly  over  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach. Ou  raising  up  the  stomach,  an  opening  through  its 
coats  was  found  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  its  great 
curvature  ; and  from  this  opening  a considerable  quantity  of  a 
thick  fluid  of  a dark-olive  colour  issued  ; of  which  fluid  some 
ounces  were  collected  and  preserved.  The  natural  structure 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  for  a considerable  space  around 
this  opening  was  destroyed ; and  they  were  so  soft,  pulpy,  and 
tender,  that  they  tore  with  the  slightest  touch.  Around  this 
part  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  there  were  no  traces  of  in- 
flammation whatever.  The  stomach  was  then  taken  out  of  the 
body;  and  its  inner  surface  was  carefully  washed;  and  the 
contents  washed  out  were  preserved.  A quantity,  about  three 
ounces,  of  a fluid  resembling  that  in  the  stomach,  but  not 
quite  so  thick,  was  also  taken  out  of  one  ol  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  preserved. 

On  examining  the  womb,  it  was  found  to  be  'ery  consi- 
derably enlarged,  and  on  its  inner  surface,  the  part  to  which 
the  Placenta , or  after-birth  had  adhered,  was  very  plainly 
discernible.  This  part  was  nearly  circular,  and  occupied  a 
space  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  mouth  of  the 
womb  was  greatly  dilated.  In  a word,  the  appearances  of  the 
womb  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  a few  hours 
after  the  birth  of  a child  nearly  full  grown. 
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“ The  fluid  taken  out  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
cavity  of  the  abdomen , as  well  as  that  collected  from  the  nos- 
trils, was  taken  away  ; and  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day,  examined,  and  subjected  to  various  trials,  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  presence  of  such  mineral  substances  as 
were  likely  to  produce  appearances  or  effects  similar  to  those 
which  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased.  In  this 
examination,  we  thought  it  right  to  request  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Bostock.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were,  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  of  a dirty-olive  colour,  thick,  and  of 
an  acid  smell.  A considerable  number  of  large  globules  of  a 
dark-coloured,  dense,  oily  fluid,  floated  upon  them;  but  of 
no  particular  smell  that  we  could  discover.  We  could  not 
discover  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  the  smell,  the 
presence  of  any  known  vegetable  substance,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing deleterious  effects  when  introduced  into  it.  The  fluid 
contained  in  the  stomach  deposited  no  sediment ; nor  was 
any  but  a mucous  sediment  found  in  the  water  with  which  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach  was  washed.  Upon  subjecting 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  state  in  which  we  found 
them,  to  such  tests  as  are  deemed  sufficient  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  any  active  preparation  of  Mercury  or  Arsenic,  we 
could  not  detect  either  of  these  substances.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  then  filtered,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
trials,  but  with  the  same  result.  These  trials  were  made  at 
Dr.  Bostock’s,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Gerard  and  Dr.  Rutter. 

“ This  being  the  result  of  the  observations  and  inquiries 
which  we  have  made,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  the  inferences 
which  we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  draw  from  a deliberate 
view  of  the  facts. 

“ In  the  first  place,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
deceased  must  have  been  delivered,  a short  time  before  her 
death,  of  a foetus,  which  had  arrived  nearly  at  maturity.  It 
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is  not  possible  tb  account  for  the  State  in  which  we  found  the 
wdthb,  ott  iany  other  supposition. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
til te red  state  of  the  structure  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  was  not 
the  effect  of  putrefaction.  We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
trot  the  effect  of  disease.  It  had  not  the  appearance  nor  the  color 
of  gangrene  ; nor  was  it  surrounded  with  those  marks  of  inflam- 
mation which  must  have  preceded  gangrene ; and  of  which  in* 
flammation,  distinct  traces  would  have  remained.  There  is 
only  one  appearance',  with  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  could  be 
confounded  ; and  that  is,  the  solution  of  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach, by  its  own  peculiar  fluid,  the  gastric  juice.  This  solu- 
tion is,  however,  a rare  occurrence*  and  has  almost  only  been 
Observed  in  persons  who  have  died  suddenly,  by  accident,  or 
violence,  without  any  previous  disease,  and  in  whom  the  gas- 
tric juice  has  been  in  a state  of  great  activity.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  rendered  soft  and 
pulpy;  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  perforated.  When 
the  coat3  of  the  stomach  have  been  thus  dissolved,  and  the 
gastric  juice  has  escaped  into  the  cavfty  of  the  Abdomen,  it 
has  also  acted  upon,  and  partially,  dissolved  portions  of  the 
other  viscera,  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  In  the  case  of 
the  deceased,  no  such  effects  were  observed  in  any  of  the  other 
viscera.  In  her  case,  there  was  great  previous  disovder  in  the 
Stomach,  such  as  violent  vomiting  for  upwards  of  34  hours  :* 
and  the  stomach,  at  the  time  of  her  decease*  contained 
nearly  a pint  of  fluid,  which  must  have  diluted  the  gastric 
juice,  even  if  it  had  been  secreted  in  any  extraordinary  quan- 
tity, or  had  possessed  any  extraordinary  degvee  of  solvent 
power,  and  thus  must,  in  all  probability,  have  rendered  it  un- 
equal to  produce  the  appearances  and  effects  observed. 

Upon  a full  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  symptoms  with  which  the  dece  ased  was 

* It  was  nearly  48  hours.  **'■'*' 
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affected,  wc  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  very  uncoinmou 
change  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  had  undergone,  and 
which,  we  believe,  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction,  into  the  stomach,  of  some  un- 
known ageut,  capable  of  destroying  the  texture  of  that  organ. 

Liverpool , March  30,  1808. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  M.  D. 

JAMES  GERARD,  M.  D. 

THOMAS  FAIRFAX  HAY,  Surgeon. 


To  Thomas  Molyncux,  Esq.  Coroner  for  the  Borough  of 

Liverpool. 


Witness  to  the  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels, 


1 


Witness  to  the  examination  of 
the  body, 


} 


JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.  D. 
GEO.  A.  ROBINSON. 


From  the  time  when  we  drew  up  this  report,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  until  the  day  of  the  trial  on  the 
2d  of  September,  we  had  not  the  most  distant  con- 
ception, that  any  person  could  be  produced,  who, 
after  having  seen  the  Uterus,  would  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  state  in  which  it  was  found,  on  anv  other 
grounds,  than  those  of  pregnancy,  and  subsequent 
delivery  of  a child.  The  Uterus , as  well  as  the 
Stomach,  both  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
body  ot  the  deceased,  were  shewn,  without  the 
least  reserve,  to  every  medical  Gentleman,  who 
had  a wish  to  see  them  ; and  indeed  we  were  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  inspected  and  examined 
by  others  ot  the  profession,  besides  ourselves;  and 
not  one  individual,  who  saw  the  Uterus , ever  ex- 
pressed, as  far  as  we  know,  the  slightest  doubt 
upon  the  subject  of  Miss  Burns*  pregnancy.  Dr. 
Carson f Saw  the  Uterus  amongt  others,  and  the 
stomacITalso ; but  at  that  time,  although  he  knew 
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our  opinions  on  the  subject,  he  expressed  no  doubt 
about  the  pregnancy  ; nor  was  one  word  then  said 
by  him  about  Hydatids.  If  any  proof  could  be 
established,  by  inspection  of  the  Uterus , that 
its  growth  and  enlargement  had  depended  upon 
Hydatids,  that  proof  must  have  been  the  strongest 
whilst  it  was  yet  comparatively  recent:  yet  he  gave 
no  hint  of  this,  when  he  saw  the  Uterus ; nor  did 
such  a thought  enter  into  the  mind  ot  any  other 
man  who  saw  it ; and  it  was  seen  by  a considerable 
number  of  professional  Gentlemen.  They  believed 
then,  and  they  still  believe,  that  the  appearances 
in  the  Uterus  had  been  occasioned  by  pregnancy 
and  delivery  alone.  We  shall  hereafter  produce 
their  testimony  in  support  of  our  opinion.  They 
are  men  of  character  and  principle  : some  of  them 
have,  for  a very  long  period,  maintained,  deservedly, 
a high  degree  of  estimation  in  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  at  large,  as  well  as  the  public  ; and  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  delivering,  for  any  person- 
al or  private  advantage,  any  other  than  their  real 
and  genuine  sentiments. 

As,  however,  Dr.  Carson  has  endeavoured  in  his 
evidence  on  the  trial,  to  explain  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  particularly  of  the  Uterus , on  other 
grounds  than  those  which  we  have  adopted,  and  has 
thereby  done  his  utmost  to  impress  the  Court  and 
Jury,  with  an  idea  that  we  were  altogether  wrong 
in  our  judgment  of  the  case,  we  think  it  right,  for 
us,  in  our  justification,  to  enter  more  fully  into  a 
description  of  the  state  both  of  the  stomach,  and  of 
the  Uterus,  and  neighbouring  parts,  than  we  thought 
needful  in  our  report  to  the  Coroner.  It.  will  then 
be  clearly  seen,  whether  the  appearances  will  admit 
of  any  other  explanation  than  that  which  we  have 
given. 
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The  Uterus  was  so  enlarged  as  to  he  capable  of 
containing  nearly  a quart  of  fluid.  The  O.v  Uteri 
and  the  soft  parts  were  also  greatly  dilated.  Be- 
fore the  Uterus  was  removed  from  the  body,  Mr. 
Hay  placed  his  left  hand  upon  the  Fundus  Uteri , 
and  introduced  his  right  hand  with  the  greatest 
ease  into  the  Uterus , until  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  could  be  felt  by  those  of  liis  left,  through 
the  Fundus.  The  Uterus  being  taken  out  of  the 
body,  an  incision  was  made  along  its  whole  length, 
and  its  cavity  laid  open.  The  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  Uterus  was  bloody  ; and  near  the  Fun- 
dus, there  was  a well  defined  circular  space  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  internal  surface, 
and  about  four  inches  and  a half  in  diameter. — This 
space  was  rough  and  rugged,  and  a small  fragment 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Placenta,  still  adhered 
to  it;  and  the  blood-vessels  opening  upon  it,  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  as  large  as  a crow-quill; 
whilst  every  other  part  of  the  internal  surface  was 
smooth.  The  walls  of  the  Uterus  were  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  There  was  no  coagulum  in 
it.  The  Os  Uteri  remained  in  so  dilated  a state, 
that  the  four  fingers  of  a hand,  drawn  together  into 
the  form  of  a cone,  would  pass  through  it,  with- 
out, in  the  slightest  degree,  distending  it.* 

The  Uterus  was  again  particularly  examined  on 
the  14th  of  September,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Brandreth,  Air.  Bark,  and  Dr.  Lyon,  who  were  so 
obliging  as  to  meet  us  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  O curia, ; and  although 
it  had  been  kept  in  spirits  nearly  6 months,  yet  the 
part  to  which  the  Placenta  had  adhered,  was  still 


* "\  aeina  ipsa  admodnm  diiatata  fuit.  .Labia  ejus  fuerunt  livida,  et 
undique  sanguine  ftwdata. 
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rough ; and  the  openings  of  the  vessels,  in  that 
part,  were  still  discernible,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  Uterus  was  smooth.  The  Ovaria  were  then, 
for  the  first  time,  divided  ; and  a corpus  luteum  was 
distinctly  perceived  in  one  of  the  Ovaria We 
now  proceed  to  the  stomach. 

Whether  the  actual  perforation  of  the  stomach 
existed  before  death  or  not,  it  is  not  perhaps  easy 
to  ascertain.  We  were,  however,  satisfied  that 
there  must  have  been  such  a complete  destruction 
of  its  texture  and  organization  in  a considerable 
part  of  it,  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  conti- 
nuance  of  life;  and  that  this  injury  took  place 
before  death,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  That  we  were  justified  in  this  conclusion, 
we  apprehend  the  following  fact  will  sufficiently 
prove.  Upon  making  an  incision  through  the 
integuments  of  the  Abdomen , a part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  was  found  amongst  the  in- 
testines. 

When  the  stomach  was  raised  from  its  situation, 
and  examined  before  its  removal  from  the  body,  it 
was  found,  that  for  greatly  more  than  the  extent  of 
a hands  breadth  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  large  curvature,  the  texture  of  its  coats  was  to- 
tally destroyed.  The  opening  was  nearly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  injured  part.  The  coats  of  the  stomach 
in  this  part  were  thin,  soft,  and  semitransparent ; 
and  the  finger  burst  through  them  on  the  slightest 


t We  did  not  examine  the  Ovaria , at  Hie  time  that  the  Uteins  was  taken 
out  of  tire  body,  because  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  in  our  minds  with  the 
other  proofs  which  we  found  of  pregnancy  : and  we  could  not  Iwvo  supposed 
it  possible  that  the  fact  of  pregnancy  in  this  case  could  over  have  been  called 
in  question.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  we  did  not  examine  the  breasts 
in  this  rase ; the  truth  is,  the  other  proofs  of  pregnancy  were  so  evident  that 
Uo  proof  drawn  from  this  source  could  in  the  least  strengthen  them. 
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touch.  In  this  part  there  was  no  vestige  of  orga* 
nization.  Along  with  this  extensive  injury  in  the 
large  curvature  of  the  stomach,  there  were  distinct 
marks  of  inflammation  in  the  small  curvature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  internal  surface  of  the  Duodenum, 
on  the  peritoneal  coat  of  various  portions  of  the 
small  intestines,  upon  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  directly  over  the  smaller  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  upon  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  Fundus  Uteri.  It  is  very  material,  that  these 
two  circumstances,  viz.  the  injury  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  marks  of  inflammation  above-mentioned, 
should  not  be  separated  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

After  this  description  of  the  appearances,  it  is 
proper  to  relate  a short  history  of  the  symptoms 
with  which  Miss  Burns  was  affected.  It  was 
proved  before  the  Coroner,  that  for  some  time 
before  her  death,  she  had  increased  very  much  in 
bulk,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a pregnant  wo- 
man. On  W ednesday  the  23d  of  March,  she  came 
down  stairs  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ap- 
parently in  good  health.  In  a few  minutes ’after- 
wards she  returned  up  stairs;  and  about  nine  she 
came  down  again,  much  changed  in  her  appearance, 
and  was  very  ill,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  sup- 
port herself.  A little  after  nine,  the  family'break- 
fasted;  and  soon  afterwards,  she  was  seized  with 
most  violent  vomiting.  This  vomiting  continued 
day  and  night  without  intermission  for  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours,  until  Friday  morning,  the  23th;  when 
it  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a Diarrhea,,  which 
continued  until  about  a Quarter  past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  ot  that  day,  when  she  died. — Along  with 
the  vomiting  she  had  thirst,  and  great  pain  in  her 
body.  Her  thirst  was  unquenchable.  To  allay  it. 
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she  drank  large  quantities  of  gruel,  which  was 
always  instantaneously  rejected.  I he  pains  in  her 
body  were  so  severe,  that  she  could  not  put  her 
feet  to  the  ground,  and  she  could  scarcely  bear  to 
be  touched ; and  she  was  occasionally  observed  to 
hold  fast  with  her  hands  by  the  end  of  the  sofa, 
on  which  she  sat.  1 hese  pains-  continued  the 
whole  of  Wednesday  and  1 hursdav  ; but  on  Fri- 
day morning  they  had  gone  oft,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  lighter,  and  was  able  to  walk  across  the  lloor. 
She  was  also  distressed  during  her  illness  with 
retention  of  urine.* 

The  history  of  the  appearances  and  symptoms 
being  thus  placed  before  our  readers,  they  will  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which 
our  opinions  were  founded. 

And  first  with  respect  to  the  stomach. 

tn  the  first  place,  we  were  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  appearances  in  the  stomach,  were  not  the 
effect  of  putrefaction.  The  weather,  at  the.  time 
of  Miss  Burns’s  death,  was  remarkably  cold  and 
dry,  and  the  putrefactive  process  had  not  begun 
in  any  part  of  her  body.  1 he  appearances  in  hei 
stomach  were  not  at  all  like  those  produced  by 
putrefaction.  In  a stomach  which  is  undergoing 
the  process  ot  putrefaction,  besides  the  peculiar 
fee  tor  which  attends  it,  livid  blotches  will  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  it ; and  its  coats  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  without  force.  But  in  the 
uninjured  part  of  Miss  Burns’s  stomach,  no  such 

— — Tfrrft 

. i ; . 

* This  is  the  account  which  the  servants  gave  of  herillnes* 
before  the  Coroner  : it  was  much  more  full  and  particular  than 
that  which  they  appear  to  have  given  at  the  trial. 
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discoloration  was  observable  ; and  its  coats  could 
not  be  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  injured 
part,  the  colour  was  not  livid ; and  the  smell  of  it 
was  not  putrid,  but  slightly  acid. 

Secondly,  We  were  of  opinion,  that  the  appear- 
ances in  Miss  Burns’s  stomach  were  not  the  effect 
of  disease.  There  is  no  disease  to  which  that  or- 
gan is  liable,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  pro- 
duce such  appearances.  They  differed  from  the 
effects  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach  in  two  circum- 
stances ; first,  because  in  ulceration  which  has 
penetrated  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the  edges  of 
the  ulcer  or  opening  are  thickened  ; and  secondly, 
because  ulceration  is  attended  with  much  long- 
continued  disorder;  which  was  not  the  case  in 
Miss  Burns. 

Thirdly,  We  were  of  opinion  that  these  ap- 
pearances were  not  produced  by  the  gastric  juice 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  Because,  when  the  stomach  has  been  found 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  has  been  almost 
only  in  persons  who  have  died  suddenly  by  acci- 
dent or  violence,  and  in  whom  the  stomach  was  in 
the  full  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  consequently 
the  gastric  juice  was  in  a state  of  great  activity. 
But  Miss  Burns  did  not  die  suddenly  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  here  intended  to  be  used  ; and 
she  had  severe  and  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach 
before  her  death  ; therefore  two  important  condi- 
tions were  wanting  in  her  case,  to  render  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  gastric  juice  had  occasioned  the 
injury  in  her  stomach. 

2dlv.  Because  when  the  stomach  has  been  found 
dissolved  and  perforated  by  the  gastric  juice,  that 
fluid  has  been  observed  to  have  acted  upon,  and 
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dissolved  parts  of  the  neighbouring  viscera;  such 
as  the  Spleen,  and  even  the  Diaphragm,  and  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
acted  upon  the  Lungs.  But  neither  the  Spleen, 
nor  the  Diaphragm,  nor  the  Intestines,  nor  any 
other  of  the  viscera  had  the  slightest  appearance  of 
having  been  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Burns. 

3dly,  Because  during* the  illness  of  Miss  Burns 
the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  she  drank,  and 
which  was  immediately  rejected  by  vomiting,  must 
have  carried  off  the  gastric  juice  as  fast  as  it  was 
secreted  ; and  the  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  her 
stomach  must  have  so  diluted  and  weakened  the 
gastric  juice  remaining,  as  to  render  it  unequal  to 
dissolve  the  stomach  itself  after  death, 
v 4thly,  Because  the  injury  was  not  in  the  lowest 
and  most  depending  part  of  |jer  stomach,  but  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  large  curvature,  which  would 
be  the  superior  surface  of  the  stomach,  when  the 
body  was  laid  in  a supine  position,  as  it  always  is 
after  death. 

5thly,  Because  the  appearances  in  her  stomach 
did  not  correspond  with  the  effects  of  the  gastric 
juice  upon  the  stomach,  as  described  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  the  only  writer  who  has  described  them, 
His  description  is  as  follows.*  “ By  comparing  the 
inner  surface  of  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  with 
any  other  part  of  the  inner  surface,  the  difference 
will  be  obvious.  The  sound  part  appears  soft, 
spongy,  and  granulated,  without  distinct  blood-ves- 
sels, opake,  and  thick  : the  other  part  ” (that  is, 


* Philosophical  Transactions,  Yol.  62d. 
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the  part  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice)  “ appears 
smooth,  thin,  and  more  transparent : the  vessels  are 
seen  ramifying  on  its  surface , and  on  squeezing  the 
blood  which  they  contain , from  the  larger  vessels  to 
the  smaller,  it  will  pass  out  at  the  digested  ends  of  the 
vessels , and  appear  like  drops  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face” Now  in  the  injured  part  of  Miss  Burns’s 
stomach,  which  extended  more  than  two  inches 
around  the  opening,  in  every  direction,  there  was 
no  trace  whatever  of  any  blood-vessel  to  be  found. 
The  structure  of  this  part  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Lastly,  Because  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
affords  no  explanation  whatever,  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach,  in  the 
Duodenum , in  the  small  intestines,  the  liver,  or 
the  Fundus  Uteri.  Nor  does  it  afford  any  expla- 
nation of  the  sudden  and  violent  illness  with  which 
Miss  Burns  was  affected,  or  of  its  rapid  and  fatal 
termination. 

For  these  reasons  we  were  of  opinion,  that  the  in- 
jury in  the  stomach  of  Miss  Burns,  was  produced 
neither  by  putrefaction,  disease,  nor  the  crastric 
juice.  1 1 seemed  to  us  most  probable,  that  her  sud- 
den and  severe  illness,  the  injury  in  her  stomach, 
and  the  inflammation  in  that  organ,  and  the  other- 
viscera  above  mentioned,  were  occasioned  by  one 
and  the  same  cause  ; and  that  such  cause  must 
have  been  some  deleterious  and  poisonous  sub- 
stance, taken  into  the  stomach.  Such  violent  ef- 
fects must  have  had  an  adequate  cause  ; and  we 
know  no  other  way  of  explaining  these  effects,  but 
that  which  we  have  adopted. 

We  do  not  apprehend,  that  our  conclusion,  with 
respect  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  extraordinary 


appearance  in  the  stomach,  is  at  all  invalidated  by  the 
circumstance,  of  no  poisonous  material  having  been 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  after  death. 
It  seemed  probable  to  us,  on  being  asked  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Coroner,  that  a poisonous  substance 
might  be  laken  into  the  stomach,  and  produce  an 
irremediable  destruction  ot  its  texture,  and  yet, 
that  by  large  dilution,  and  frequent  vomiting,  and 
purging,  it  might  be  so  entirely  removed  out  of 
the  stomach,  that  the  nicest  chemical  tests  would 
not  discover  the  presence  of  it,  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  after  death.  But  this  probability  has 
since  been  reduced  to  certainty,  by  the  following 
experiments. 

On  the  12th  of  July  last,  at  .5  P.  M.  we  gave  to 
a small  dog,  forty  drops  of  a solution  of  Corrosive 
Sublimate,  containing  about  one  grain  and  three 
quarters  of  Sublimate.  It  immediately  produced 
vomiting,  which  continued  four  hours ; and  then 
the  animal  had  several  discharges  by  the  bowels, 
the  first  of  which  was  natural,  but  all  the  rest  were 
dark  colored,  approaching  to  black.  At  10  P.  M. 
he  discharged  a good  deal  of  froth  from  his  sto- 
mach. 13th,  at  9 A.  M.  he  appeared  very  weak, 
with  a catching  of  the  lower  jaw.  Some  milk  was 
given,  which  brought  on  the  vomiting  again  ; and 
this  vomiting  continued  until  ten  o’clock  ; when 
he  took  more  milk,  and  this  also  renewed  the 
vomiting.  At  half  past  1 1\  M.  he  died. 

14th,  at  9 A.  M.  the  body  was  opened,  and  the 
stomach  taken  out.  The  bowels  were  not  inflamed. 
The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  appeared  to  be 
inflamed.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  of  k 
dark-olive  color.  The  vessels  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  appeared  to  be  finely  injected, 
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and  a general  redness  was  perceptible  in  the  large 
curvature.  The  corrugation  of  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach was  neither  considerable  nor  extensive ; and 
they  were  not  eroded. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  analysed  by 
Dr.  Bostock  ; but  no  Sublimate  could  be  detected 
in  them. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  we  repeated  this  expe- 
riment, at  35  minutes  past  9,  A.  M.  W e gave  to 
a small  dog,  two  grains  of  Corrosive  Sublimate,  in 
solution.  A very  small  quantity  was  lost  in  giv- 
ing it.  It  very  soon  excited  vomiting,  which  did 
not  last  long.  The  dog  eat  nothing  all  day. 

18th,  at  20  minutes  before  10,  A.  M.  we  gave 
him  two  grains  of  sublimate  again  in  solution. 
Afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  vomited  a 
good  deal  of  bloody  froth,  and  had  one  dark-co- 
lored pitchy  stool.  He  died  in  the  night. 

19th,  at  10,  A.  M.  we  opened  the  body.  The 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed,  and 
its  vessels  finely  injected.  The  villous  coat  was 
much  corrugated  and  inflamed.  On  that  part  of 
the  villous  coat  which  lines  the  small  curvature, 
there  was  much  blackness,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  extravasated  between  the  coats  ; but 
upon  cutting  through  the  villous  coat,  there  was  no 
extravasation.  This  dark  color  was  different  from 
the  deep  purple  produced  by  arsenic. 

The  contents  of  this  animal’s  stomach,  were  also 
analysed  by  Dr.  Bostock,  but  no  Sublimate* was 
found  in  them  ; although  the  tests  which  he  em- 
ployed, detected  Sublimate  in  a solution,  which 
contained  only  the  three-milliouth  part  of  its 
weight  of  that  salt. 

We  confess  that  we  expected  to  have  found  the 
stomach  more  inflamed  after  death,  produced  bv 
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poison.  But  in  some  experiments  which  w-e  made 
tor  the  express  purpose,  we  observed,  after  giving 
to  a dog  a mixture  of  Emetic  Tartar  and  Subli- 
mate, in  such  a quantity,  as  we  conceived,  to  be 
only  just  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  that  vomiting 
was  produced,  which,  in  a tew  hours,  was  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  animal.  But  on  examining 
the  body,  no  inflammation  was  discoverable  in  the 
coats  of  the  stomach.  These  instances  we  consi- 
dered to  be  analogous,  in  some  of  the  attending 
circumstances  to  the  case  of  Miss  B.  and  they  na- 
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turally  incline  us  to  think  that  in  her  case,  the 
quantity  of  the  poisonous  material  exhibited  was 
not  large. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reason  of  the 
appearances  in  the  Uterus . Although  it  wTas  proved 
in  evidence  before  the  Coroner,  and  that  evidence 
has  since  been  confirmed  at  the  trial,  that  Miss 
Burns  had  the  appearance  of  a pregnant  woman, 
yet  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  circum- 
stance. But  upon  examining  the  Ovaria  since  the 
trial,  a Corpus  Luteum*  has  been  found  in  one  of 


* The  following  is  Dr.  Denman's  account  of  the  Corpora 
I.ntea.  ' 

“ The  Corpora  Lutea  are  oblong  glandular  bodies  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  found  in  the  Ovaria  of  all  animals  when 
pregnant,  and  according  to  some,  when  they  are  salacious.— 
They  are  said  to  be  culyces  from  which  the  impregnated  Ovum 
has  dropped  ; and  their  number  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  conceptions  found  in  the  Uterus.  They  are  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  and  re- 
main for  sometime  after  delivery ; when  they  gradually  lade, 
and  wither  till  they  disappear.  The  Corpora  Lutca  are  ex- 
tremely vascular,  except  at  their  center,  which  is  whitish  : and 
in  the  middle  of  the  white  part,  is  a small  cavity,  from  which 
the  impregnated  Ovum  is  thought  to  have  immediately  pro- 
ceeded.” 

Dr.  Denman's  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midu'iferyy 
Ed.  5.  1808. 
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the  Ovaria , which  is  a proof,  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, that  she  had  once,  at  least,  been  pregnant. 
Nothing  can  account  for  the  Corpus  luteum  in  the 
Ovaria  but  impregnation.  Now  the  proof  that 
she  had  lately  been  pregnant,  and  that  she  had 
been  recently  delivered  of  a child,  consists  in  the 
placental  mark*  which  was  at  least  four  inches  and 
a halt  in  diameter,  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  Fundus  Uteri , and  in  the  extraordinary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Uterine  vessels  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  mark.  Mere  enlargement  ot'  the  cavity  of 
the  (j terns,  and  dilatation  of  the  Os  Uteri , and  even 
Haemorrhage  might  have  been  occasioned  by  other 
causes  than  pregnancy  ; as  by  dropsy  : but  no  form 
ot  dropsy  would  occasion  that  mark  : no  dropsy 
would  explain  the  extraordinary  enlargement  and 
dilatation  ot  the  Uterine  vessels  within  that  mark. 
And  in  our  opinion,  no  reasoning,  nor  argument, 
nor  authority,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  tho 
present  time,  can  weaken  the  proof  of  recent 
pregnancy  and  delivery  in  this  case,  drawn  from 
these  two  striking  circumstances,  viz.  the  placen- 
tal mark,  and  the  enlarged  vessels  in  that  part  of 
the  Uterus:  On  these  two  facts  we  take  our  firm 
and  decided  stand ; and  we  have  little  doubt  of 
being  supported  in  our  opinion  on  these  grounds, 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  profession. — And  here,’ 
for  the  present,  we  will  suspend  the  further  consi-’ 
deration  ot  this  subject,  until  we  examine,  in  the 
next  section,  Dr.  C arson’s  most  extraordinary  evi- 
dence, given  on  the  trial. 

After  thus  stating  the  grounds  of  our  opinions, 
we  must  now  observe  that  Dr.  Carson  di tiers  from 
us  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  appearances 
observed  both  in  the  stomach  and  Uterus.  It  will 
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be  recollected  that,  in  our  report  to  the  Coroner, 
we  mentioned  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration , we  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  the  appearances  in  the  stomach  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  some  unknown  and  deleterious  sub- 
stance taken  into  it.*  But  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  appearances  in  the  Uterus , we  spoke 
with  a decision  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  our 
convictions  on  the  subject.  On  this  point  we  are  ful- 
ly committed.  But  Dr.  Carson  maintained  in  Court  a 
different  opinion,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  remains 
yet  of  a different  opinion.  M e are,  therefore,  fairly 
at  issue  with  him  with  respect  to  the  Uterus.  As 
we  could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  enter- 
tain any  hope  of  deciding  the  question  in  dispute, 
by  asserting  our  convictions  still  more  positively, 
we  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  Gentlemen  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  profession  ; and  who 
from  the  distance  of  their  residence,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  influenced  in  their  opinions  by  pre- 
judice or  partiality.  M ith  this  view  Mr.  llay  went 
on  the  15th  of  September,  to  London,  and  took  the 
Uterus  with  him,  and  shewed  it  to  the  different 
Gentlemen,  whose  testimonies  are  subjoined.  In 


* were  perfectly  aware  from  the  first,  that  a difference 
of  opinion  might  exist,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  appearances 
in  the  stomach  ; and  all  our  endeavours  were  directed  to  eluci- 
date this  point.  Our  conclusion,  with  respect  to  their  cause, 
was  not  formed  from  the  appearances  alone  ; but  from  them 
taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  previous  symptoms. 
And  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  such  symptoms  appearing  sud- 
denly, and  being  followed  soon  by  death,  and  bytfhe  discovery 
after  death,  of  such  appearances  in  the  stomach,  can  only  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition  of  some  deleterious  substwwt 
having  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
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fevery  instance,  he  first,  stated  to  them  his  own 
opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues  ; and  then  the 
opinion  which  Dr.  Carson  had  adopted;  and  left 
6ach  of  them  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  after 
having  examined  the  Uterus  carefully.  Our  rea- 
ders may  readily  conceive  how  clear  and  plain 
these  appearances  must  have  been,  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  six  months,  could  draw  from  each  of  these 
Gentlemen  so  decided  an  opinion  upon  the  cause 
of  them. 

We  shall  first  produce  a copy  of  Mr.  Hay’s  Af- 
fidavit, to.  prove  that  the  Uterus  which  these  Gen- 
tlemen examined,  and  to  which  their  opinions 
respectively  refer,  was  the  same  which  he  took 
from  the  body  of  Miss  Burns. 

Mr.  HAY’s  AFFIDAVIT. 

“ This  day  appeared  before  me  Mr.  Thomas  Fairfax  Hay, 
Surgeon,  of  Liverpool,  and  deposed  as  follows: 

“ That  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  September  last,  he  went 
from  hence  to  London,  and  took  with  him  the  Uterus  which 
he  had  himself  extracted  from  the  body  of  Miss  Margaret 
Burns,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March  last:  and  that  he  shewed 
this  same  Uterus  to  Thomas  Denman,  M.  D.  John  Haighton, 
M.  D.  Henry  Cline,  Esq.  Astley  Cooper,  Esq.  John  Aber- 
nethy,  Esq.  and  C.  M.  Clarke,  Esq.  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
and  Accoucheurs,  all  practising  in  London;  and  that  the  se- 
veral attestations  and  opinions  which  he  received  from  these 
Gentlemen,  relate  to  the  appearances  in  this  Uterus  alone, 
and  no  other. 

THOMAS  FAIRFAX  HAY. 
Sworn  at  Liverpool  this  third  day  of  October , 1808,  before  me, 

Thomas  Molyneux,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool. 
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We  shall  next  give  a copy  of  the  opinions  of 
these  Gentlemen,  and  first  of  those  who  prac- 
tice as  Accoucheurs. 

Opinion  of  Thomas  Denman , M.  D. 

« i have  geen,  and  accurately  examined  a human  Uterus, 
which  has  been  shewn  to  me  by  Mr.  Ilay,  Surgeon,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  I am  of  opinion,  that  this  Uterus  has  all  the  marks 
of  having  been  impregnated,  and  distended  to  a considerably 
advanced  period  of  Utero-gestation. 

THOMAS  DENMAN. 
Mount-street . 23d  September , 1808. 


Opinion  of  John  Haight  on,  M.  D. 

“ I have  this  day  carefully  examined  a Uterus  shewn  to 
me  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Hay,  and  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
one  in  an  advanced  period  of  pregnancy,  I cannot  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  appearances  on  any  other  principle. 

JOHN  HAIGBTON. 

St.  Saviour  s,  Southwark , Sept.  20,  1808. 


Opinion  of  C.  M.  Clarke , Esq. 

“ I have  examined  the  Uterus  which  Mr.  Hay  has  in  his 
possession.  It  resembles  in  every  respect  a Uterus  from  which 
n child  has  been  recently  expelled.  There  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served an  appearance  in  One  of  the  Ovaries,  which  never  is  seen 
except  in  a state  of  impregnated,  or  lately  impregnated  Uterus. 
1 have  examined  Uteri  after  the  death  of  patients  lately  deli- 
vered, in  whom,  however,  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  which 
have  been  contracted  in  no  greater  degree  than  the  UlerUS 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hay. 

C.  M.  CLATHCE. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery,  London , Sept.  22,  1808. 
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Opbtidn  of  Henry  Cline , Esq.  Surgeon  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital. 

“ I have  examined  a Uterus , brought  to  me  by  Mr. 
Fairfax  Hay,  which  has  the  usual  appearances  consequent  on  im- 
pregnation, and  which  I cannot  conceive  to  originate  from 
any  other  cause. 

London,  24/A  Sept.  1808.  HENRY  CLINE. 


Opinion  of  Astley  Cooper , Esq.  Surgeon  to  Guy's 

Hospital. 

I have  examined  a Uterus  which  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  hairfax  Hay  ; and  although  my  opportunities  of  forming 
a judgment  are  very  limited,  when  compared  with  those  who 
practice  midwifery ; yet  having  been  called  upon  to  inspect 
the  bodies  of  several  women  who  have  died  soon  after  delivery, 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  appearances  I have  found,  are  similar 
to  those  which  this  Uterus  and  Ovurium  exhibit. 

Nexc-Bond-Street.  ASTLEY  COOPER.” 

Sept.  23.  1808. 


Opinion  of  John  Abcrnethy,  Esq.  Surgeo7i  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. 

“ I have  examined  a Uterus  which  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Fairfax  Hay,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  enlarged  state  and 
peculiar  structure  of  it,  can  have  arisen  from  no  other  cause 

than  that  of  its  having  contained  a child  of  nearly  nine  months 
•Id. 

Bedford-Roxo,  J.  ABERNETHY.” 

24/A  Sept.  1808. 


The  followin'!  are  the  opinions , on  this  subject , 
Medical  Gentlemen  residing  in  Liverpool,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates. 

“ We  have  examined  the  Uterus  taken  by  Mr.  Hay,  Sur- 
geon* from  tire  body  of  tire  late  Miss  Burns,  and  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  great  enlargement  and  peculiar  structure 
of  it  have  been  produced  by  pregnancy,  and  that  far  advanced  ; 
and  that  they  could  not  arise  from  any  other  cause.” 

/ ivermol  J.  BRANDRETH,  M. 

lAiei pool,  (Arj v f YON  M D. 

Oct.  3,  1808.  - J °‘N>  '*•  U- 

IT.  PARK. 

RICHARD  FORSHAM  . 
.lOILN  M‘C A RTN  E Y , M.D 


• ' “ After  a deliberate  inspection  of  the  Uterus,  shewn  me 

bv  Mr.  Hay,  1 conceive  it  impossible  to  account  for  its  ur- 
largemeht,  the  truces  of  » Placenta  having  lately  adhered  t* 
it  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  Os  Utm,  on  am 
known  cause,  but  its  having  contained  a fetus  of  »»<«"»« 
- nearly  mature  growth,  very  shortly  before  the  death  ol  Ihe 

Par'  ,L.4.l80«.  ROBERT  LEWIS.  M.  D.» 

Liverpool . 
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TJie  Testimony  of  William  Terry,  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons , London  ; resident 
in  Liverpool. 

“ l examined  the  Stomach  and  Uterus  a few  days  after 
Iheir  removal  from  the  body  of  the  late  Miss  Burns.  I perfectly 
concur  in  the  opinions  given  in  evidence  by  Drs.  Gerard,  Bos- 
tock,  and  Mr.  llay,. relative  to  the  first  named  viscus;— of  the 
latter,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  perfect  proof  of  its  being  re- 
cently delivered  of  a nearly  full  sized  foetus. 

Liverpool , Oct.  5,  1808.  WILLIAM  PERRY.” 
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**  I attended  the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  late  Miss 
Margaret  Burns,  along  with  Drs.  Rutter,  Gerard,  aud  Mr. 
Hay.  I observed  the  general  appearances  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  particular,  the  apperture  which  existed  in  its  great  curva- 
ture. This  by  no  means  resembled  the  perforation  described 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  as  the  effects  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  which  1 
myself  have  seen  corresponding  with  his  description. 

The  Uterus  possessed  every  character  of  oiie  having  been 
lately  m a state  of  impregnation.  The  mark  ofthe  attachment 
of  the  Placenta , winch  together  with  other  circumstances,  bore 
so  exact  a similitude  to  what  I had  several  times  seen  before  in 
Uteri  from  which  children  had  been  recently  expelled,  leaves 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  this  lady  having  been  in  a state  of  ad- 
vanced pregnancy,  but  a very  short  time  before  her  death. 

Queen-Square,  THOMAS  CHRISTIAN.” 

Oct.  6,  1808. 


“ Being  desired  by  Mr.  Statham  .Tun.  near  the  end  of 
August,  to  examine  the  stomach  and  Uterus,  I called  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Reay  for  that  purpose. 

“ I was  informed,  soon  after  they  were  removed  from  the 
body,  of  the  symptoms  that  the  deceased  Miss  Marg.  Burns 
had  been  afflicted  with,  during  the  space  of  two  days;  and 
therefore  I concluded  that  some  very  active  agent,  which  had 
been  admmistred,  was  the  cause  of  the  morbid  appearances 
in  the  stomach. 

I then  inspected  the  Iterus,  in  which  I could  trace,  five 
months  and  upwards  after  disssection,  nearly  the  whole  out- 
line of  that  part  of  it,  to  which  the  Placenta  had  adhered; 
from  which  appearance,  and  also  that  of  the  whole  part  within 
it,  and  from  the  increased  size  of  the  Uterus , I had  no  doubt 
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of  its  having  been  impregnated;  and  that  the  foetus  must 
have  been  excluded  or  delivered  in  a very  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy. 

Liverpool,  . GEORGE  COLTMAN,  M.  D 

6 th,  Oct.  1808. 

f 


I examined  the  Uterus  taken  from  the  body  of 
Miss  Margaret  Burns  on  the  27th  of  March  last ; and  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  it  had  contained  a foetus  at  nearly  the 
full  period  of  utero-gestation. 

Oct.  6th,  18*8.  WM.  LUCAS  REAY.” 


<(  I have  examined  the  Uterus  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
late  Miss  Burns,  and  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  con- 
tained a foetus  nearly  full  grown. 

Oct.  6th , 1808.  CHARLES  WORTHINGTON.” 

r _ 

*'  Dear  Sir, 

*«  From  some  conversation  I had  this  day  with  Dr.  Lew- 
in,  I beg  leave  to  address  to  you  my  opinion  relative  to  the 
Uterus  with  Mr.  H&y,  which  I was  induced  to  examine  ; and  am 
confidently  of  opinion,  it  has  every  corroborative  appearance 
of  having  been  impregnated,  and  contained  a child. 

Marble-Street,  J.  SHAW,  Surgeon.” 

Oct.  6th,  1808. 

J)r.  Bostock j Clayton-Square. 
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“ I have  this  morning  examined  the  Uterus  of  the  late 
Miss  Burns  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hay,  and  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  has  lately  contained  a foetus. 

C.  SHUTTLEWORTH.” 

Oct . 7,  1808. 


“ I examined  the  Uterus  of  the  late  Miss  Burns,  and 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  a foetus  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  it. 

L.  I.  JARDINE,  M.  D.” 
Hought  on-street,  Oct.  8,  1808. 


“ Dear  Sir, 

— j;  -*•  ' • , 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I transmit  you  ray  opinion 
on  the  case  of  the  late  Miss  Burns.  I may  premise  that  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  the  gravid  Uterus 
in  its  progressive  stages,  and  that  I have  formerly  attended  fe- 
males as  an  Accoucheur.  I saw  the  Uterus  of  the  above  un— 
foitunate  person,  first  soon  after  her  death,  and  again  since 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  great  size  of  the  vessels  of  that  organ,  its  whole  texture 
and  capacity,  together  with  the  marks  of  the  recent  adhesion 
of  a large  Placenta , convince  me,  that  Miss  Burns  was  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy  about  the  time  of  her  death. 
The  detection  of  a Corpus  luteum  in  one  of  the  Ovaria  is  also 
a proof  ot  her  having  been,  at  some  period,  pregnant. 

THOS.  STEWART  TRAILL,  M.  D.” 
Liverpool , Oct.  8,  1808. 

Dr.  Bostock. 
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Mr.  Hay, 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  carefully  examined  the  Uterus  in 
your  possession,  and  although  it  is  more  than  six  months  since 
it  was  removed  from  the  body,  the  following  appearances  can- 
not, in  my  opinion,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  iiom  any 
disease  to  which  the  internal  surface  of  the  Uterus  is  liable. 
The  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  this  Uterus,  (proportioned  to 
its  distended  state,)  and  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  run- 
ning through  its  substance,  could  scarcely  be  required  for  a 
state  of  disease,  for  the  nourishment  or  support  of  Hydatids. 
On  its  internal  surface,  for  a certain  extent  around  the  Fundus, 
there  are  seen  a number  of  oval  spaces,  or  open  orifices  of  ves- 
sels, many  of  them  capable  of  receiving  the  extremity  of  a 
large  sized  bougie ; several  of  these  cells  may  be  elevated  to- 
gether, by  blowing  air  into  any  one  ot  them,  and  their  bases 
are  then  seen  dipping,  in  an  oblique  direction,  into  the  sub- 
stance, and  between  the  libres  of  the  Uterus:  these  appear  to 
ine  to  have  been  joined  to  corresponding  cells  or  Vessels  of  the 
Placenta,  and  they  occupy  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
Uterus  as  1 imagine  the  Placenta  might  cover;  this  cellular 
appearance  obtains  no  where  else,  for  on  the  remaining  sur- 
face, fasciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  distinctly  seen,  and 
there  are  here  no  open  orifices  of  vessels.  That  impregnation 
had,  at  some  period  taken  place,  is  proved  beyond  a doubt, 
by  the  presence  of  a Corpus  luteum  in  one  of  the  Ovaria. 

“ Although  to  my  mind  these  appearances  furnish  ample 
proof  of  this  Uterus  having  contained  a foetus  at  or  near  the 
full  growth,  yet  as  l have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  opening 
the  body  of  a young  woman  who  died  from  inflammation  of 
the  Uterus. and  other  viscera,  on  the  5th  day  after  the  delivery 
of  a child  at  or  about  the  flth  month,  it  may  not  be  superflu- 
ous to  observe,  that  the  mark  of  attachment  of  the  Placenta 
though  very  obvious,  was  not  more  clear,  satisfactory,  and 


decisive,  than  the  mark  in  this  Uterus  in  your  possession,  which 
it  resembled  in  every  respect — there  is  a difference  in  the  thick- 
ness,  the  effect  of  inflammation,  and  the  effusion  of  ct>a$ni- 
lable  lymph  into  its  substance  ; this  circumstance,  added  to 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  child,  will  also  account  for 

the  Uterus  to  which  I allude,*  being  of  a less  size,  than 

■ 

that  taken  from  the  body  of  Miss  Burns,  which  is  now  in  your 
possession.  1 am,  respectfully,  your’s, 

JAS.  DAWSON". 

Mount  Pleasant,  13 th  Oct.  1808. 


The  testimony  o f Mr.  Kendrick  of  Warrington. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I this  day  examined,  at  Mr.  Hay’s,  the  Uterus  which  was 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  late  Miss  Burns,  and  am  decided- 
ly of  opinion,  that  the  appearances  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  it  to  have  contained,  a short  time  previous  to  her 
death,  a foetus,  either  at  its  full  growth,  or  nearly  so.  The  ap- 
pearances to  which  1 allude  arc  the  size  of  the  uterus,  the 
thickness  and  vascularity  of  its  parietes,  the  presence  of  a cor- 
pus luteura,  its  internal  roughness,  and  the  great  dilatation  of 
its  mouth. 

Warrington , JAMES  KENDRICK,  F.  L.  S. 

Oct.  14,  1808.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 

at  London,  fyc. 

To  Da.  Rutter,  Liverpool. 


1 The  Vtervs  in  this  case  was,  five  days  after  delivery,  capable  of  con- 
taining nearly  half  a pmt  of  fluid. 
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Attestation  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hensman. 

Being  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Uterus 
of  the  late  Miss  Burns,  I am  of  opinion,  from  a minute  exami- 
nation, that  the  appearances  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Os  Jjteri , 
must  have  arisen  from  the  expulsion  of  a Fcctus  in  a state  of 
maturity,  (or  nearly  so)  a short  time  previous  to  death. 

H.  B.  HENSMAN. 

Liverpool,  Oct . 19>  1808. 
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Section  II. 

EXAMINATION 


OF 

DII.  CARSON’S  EVIDENCE. 


HA\  ING  in  the  last  Section  given  a faithful  ac- 
count ot  the  appearances  and  symptoms,  and  of 
the  opinions  which  we  founded  upon  them,  by 
which  our  medical  brethren  will  be  fully  enabled 
to  form  their  own  judgment  on  the  case,  we  shall 
now  examine  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Carson  gave 
upon  the  trial. 

lie  begins  by  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  sto- 
mach and  Uterus , in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hay,  and 
that  he  had  examined  them  as  far  as  he  could. 

I he  printed  account  of  the  trial  states  that  he  said, 
that  he  had  examined  it  as  far  as  he  could  : but  as 
this  answer  comes  almost  immmediately  after  the 
question,  whether  he  had  seen  both  the  stomach 
and  Uterus , we  suppose  he  meant  that  he  had  seen 
both.  And  we  know  that  he  did  see  both,  and  ex- 
amined them.  Then  he  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
hole  in  the  stomach  must  have  taken  place  after 
death ; and  assigns  as  a reason  for  that  opinion, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  acrid  poison, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  could  have  produced  a 
hole  so  large  as  this,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
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producing  other  destructive  appearances,  through 
the  whole  surface  of  the  stomach  : for  by  the  agi- 
tation excited  by  violent  pain  and  vomiting,  the 
poison  must  have  been  tossed  from  one  part  of  the 
stomach  to  another.  And  again,  he  says,  that  if 
the  hole  had  been  occasioned  by  poison,  it  must 
have  been  occasioned  when  that  poison  was  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  in  the  most  concentrated 
state  in  the  stomach  ; therefore,  as  the  poison  was 
all  washed  out  of  the  stomach,  and  none  was  found 
in  it,  nor  in  the  intestines,  the  hole,  if  occasioned 
by  any  acrimonious  substance,  must  have  been 
produced  some  time  before  death;  and  in  that  case, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach 
must  have  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
And  he  concludes,  with  saying,  that  in  this  case, 
the  symptoms  do  not  appear,  which  usually  ac- 
company such  a horrible  poison  as  this  must  have 
been.*  On  the  subject  of  symptoms,  which  he 
thinks  are  the  usual  attendants  of  poison,  we  shall 
bring  into,  one  view,  nearly  all  that  he  has  stated 
in  evidence,  and  to  prevent  any  future  recurrence 
to  the  subject,  we  shall  answer  them  all  together. 
In  the  answer  to  the  next  question,  he  says,  that 
from  all  he  has  read  of  mineral  poisons,  he  is  “ led 
to  believe  that  the  most  violent  convulsions  have 
always  preceded  death,  accompanied  with  great 
anguish,  and  the  most  horrible  pains,  such  as  have 
been  by  no  means  described  in  this  case.”  And 
again,  in  his  cross-examination, f when,  after  say- 
ing that  Miss  Burns’s  symptoms  were  extremely 
mild,  he  qualifies  the  assertion  by  saying  that 


* Trial,  p.  207. 
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they  were  “ mild  in  comparison  with  those  horri- 
ble symptoms  that  accompany  the  action  of  an  ac- 
tive poison  taken  into  the  stomach.” 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
long  quotation,  containing  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  such  a hole  as  this  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  acrid  poison,  without  other  destruc- 
tive appearances  throughout  the  whole  surface  of 
the  stomach,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him. 
When  arsenic  is  taken  in  large  quantity  and  undis- 
solved, as  it  is  usually  taken  with  a view  to  produce 
death,  the  effects  do  not  seem  to  shew  that  it  is  tos- 
sed from  one  part  of  the  stomach  to  another,  bv 
vomiting,  or  any  kind  of  agitation.  It  acts  upon 
the  part  upon  which  it  rests  with  the  violence  of  a 
caustic  ; and  when  the  stomach  is  opened  after 
death,  it  is  found  adhering  to  the  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  with  such  tenacity  that  it  cannot  be 
washed  off  without  some  difficulty. 

In  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  he  states, 
that  the  hole,  if  occasioned  by  poison,  must  have 
been  made  where  the  poison  was  in  the  most  con- 
centrated state,  and  therefore,  as  the  poison  was  all 
washed  out  ot  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  hole 
must  have  been  produced  some  time  before  death, 
and  in  that  case  the  contents  of  the  stomach  must 
have  escaped  into  the  Abdominal  cavity.  To  all 
this  we  reply,  that  the  injury  in  the  stomach  of 
the  deceased,  which  was  far  more  extensive  than 
the  mere  perforation,  was  precisely  in  that  part  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  poison  was  likely  to  lie  in  its 
greatest  state  of  concentration,  viz.  the  lowest  and 
most  depending,  whilst  she  was  leaning  forwards 
in  the  act  of  vomiting  ; exactly  the  part  upon 
which  the  poisonous  material,  would  most  proba- 
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bly  produce  its  first  impression.  And  it  we  suppose 
what  is  also  probable,  that  the  opening  through 
the  injured  coats,  whether  made  before  or  after 
death,  was  at  first  but  small,  as  it  was  found  in 
that  part  of  the  stomach,  which,  when  the  body  was 
laid  after  death  in  a supine  position,  would  be  the 
upper  surface,  it  may  be  easily  understood,  why 
the  whole  contents  of  the  stomach  were  not  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

We  next  come  to  his  assertions  respecting  the 
symptoms — the  horrible  symptoms,  as  he  calls  them, 
which  he  says  usually  accompany  the  action  ot 
minerial  poisons  upon  the  human  body.  In  one  of 
his  answers  he  does  not  confine  the  question  to  tho 
action  of  mineral  poisons,  but  speaks  generally, 
of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  action  of  an 
active  poison.  We  will  not  take  advantage  ot  this 
more  general  assertion,  but  come  to  the  point 
with  him  upon  the  symptoms  produced  by  miner- 
al poisons.  Now,  whk  is  the  fact  in  this  case  ? It  is 
this  ; that  sometime's,  when  a mineral  poison,  for 
instance,  arsenic,  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach, 
by  accident  or  design,  after  the  first  effects  of  the 
poison,  the  vomiting  and  purging,  the  coldness  and 
cramps  in  the  extremities,  have  somewhat  abated, 
the  patient  will  enjoy,  tor  a short  time,  a trued 
from  his  sufferings,  and  yet  he  will  in  the  end,  sink 
suddenly  away,  without  any  ot  those  horrible 
symptoms,  those  horrible  convulsions,  anguish, 
and  pain,  which  this  witness  mentions  as  the  usual 
attendants  of  mineral  poisons.  At  the  same  time 
we  admit,  that  in  some  instances,  where  the  quan- 
tity of  mineral  poison  taken,  is  very  large,  the 
symptoms  are  terrible  : but  we  do  not  agree  with 
h‘im  that  they  are  always,  or  even  usually  so.  Cases 
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exhibiting  a train  of  symptoms,  and  terminating  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  have  occurred  in 
this  town.* 

• 4,  f* .7 1 ft  J ' / * iY  . ] * **  il  l * f f 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  symptoms 
were  severe  indeed.  It  is  difficult  by  any  expres- 
sions, precisely  to  designate  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  human  suffering:  but  we  have  it  in  evidence, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  deceased  were  severe ; 
violent,  and  continued  yomiting,  and  such  pain, 
that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched  or  as- 
sistedj  are  surely  severe  symptoms. f And  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  not  without  considerable 
astonishment,  that  we  find  this  witness  swearing 
that  such  symptoms  were  extremely  mild.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  such  symptoms  be  consi- 
dered extremely  mild,  or  mild  in  any  degree. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  a little  further;  sup- 
posing that  the  object  in  view  was  not  to  produce 


* The  usual  symptoms  produced  by  arsenic  are,  a sense  of 
heat  in  the  fauces  and  stomach,  almost  always  vomiting,  anx- 
iety, great  weakness,  cold  sw  eats,  coldness  and  cramps  of  the 
extremities,  thirst,  hickup;  and  if  any  of  it  passes  into  the 
bowels,  gripes,  diarrhoea,  severe  tenesmus,  syncope.  This 
witness  says,  (Trial,  p.  207  and  208),  that  from  all  the  his- 
tories he  has  read  of  mineral  poisons,  he  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  most  violent  convulsions  have  always  preceded  death.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  Morgagni’s  work,  T)e  eausis  et  sedibns 
morborum,  Lib.  4.  Epist.  5<).  Art.  4,  (which  w-ork  this  witness 
seems  to  have  examined)  lie  w ill  find  the  cqse  of  a boy  who 
was  killed  by  arsenic,  and  who  had  no  convulsions,  “ nulla; 
convulsiones  inter  csetera  signa  adnotantnr.” — And  if  the  ren- 
der will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  remainder  of  that  ar- 
ticle, and  the  whole  of  three  succeeding  articles,  he  will  see 
that  convulsions  are  by  no  means,  common  attendants  of  mi- 
neral poisons. 


f See  p.  23  of  tliis  Pamphlet. 
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death,  but  abortion,  and  supposing  that  no  more 
of  the  injurious  ingredient,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  was  given,  than  was  sufficient  to  produce 
that  effect,  by  exciting  an  uncommon  commotion 
in  the  system,  then  we  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  occurrence  of  those  horrible  symptoms  of 
which  this  witness  speaks,  even  although  in  such 
a case  the  destruction  of  the  mother’s  life  should 
be  the  unexpected  result. 

We  shall  next,  in  order,  consider  his  assertions 
respecting  the  proofs  of  poison. 

He  says*  that  “ the  three  great  constituents,”  as 
he  calls  them,  “ which  form  the  proof  of  poison,  viz. 
the  existence  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach  itself, 
which  is  the  strongest : the  appearances  suitable 
to  such  poison  upon  dissection;  and  the  symptoms 
which  accompany  the  action  of  it,  are  not  found 
that  is,  they  are  not  found,  he  says,  in  the  present 
instance. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  “ three  great 
constituents,”  the  existence  of  poison  in  the  sto- 
mach, there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  proof  is 
complete,  when  the  poison  is  actually  found  there. 
But  we  contend,  and  have  proved,  by  decisive  ex- 
periments, j*  that  an  animal  may  be  killed  by  mineral 
poison,  and  that  after  death,  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  such  poison  may  be  discovered  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  by  the  most  accurate  analysis. 
Therefore,  in  cases  when  poison  has,  on  good 
grounds,  been  suspected  to  have  been  administer- 
ed, we  are  not  always  to  infer  that  it  has  not  been 
administered,  because  it  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  death. 


* Trial,  page  208. 
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With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  “ three  great 
constituents,”  “ the  appearances  suitable  to  such 
poison  on  dissection,”  we  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  appearances  would  be  thought  suitable  to  the 
action  of  any  given  poison.  We  know  that  some 
narcotic  poisons  will  destroy  life  in  a very  short 
time,  without  injuring  the  stomach  at  all.  In  such 
a case,  it  would  not  surely  be  inferred  that  poison 
had  not  been  given,  because  the  stomach  was  un- 
injured. By  experiments  made  upon  animals,  we 
have  ascertained  that  life  may  be  also  destroyed  by 
a mineral  poison,  without  any  considerable  marks 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach.  In  the  present 
case,  the  injury  in  the  stomach  might  be  con- 
ceived to  be  suitable  to  the  poison  ; if  such  an  ex- 
pression is  admissible.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
he  means  by  the  word  suitable.  If  he  means  by  it, 
that  every  particular  species  of  poison  produces  a 
peculiar  and  specific  effect  upon  the  stomach  ; and 
that  if,  in  any  given  case,  because  that  peculiar  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  poison  supposed  to  have  been 
used,  does  not  appear  on  examination,  such  poi- 
son, therefore,  cannot  have  been  used,  we  can  un- 
derstand his  meaning,  although  we  do  not  admit 
the  fact.  Or  if  he  means  that  the  appearances 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  activity  or  vi- 
rulence of  the  poison  used,  we  can  also  understand 
him. — But  the  expression  is  ambiguous.  If,  how- 
ever, unequivocal  marks  of  extensive  destruction 
in  a part  of  the  stomach,  be  considered  as  appear-, 
ances  “ suitable  to  the  poison,”  wre  most  assuredly 
had  them  in  the  present  case.  \et  he  swears  that 
they  were  not  found. 
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We  hope  we  shall  not  he  thought  to  have  dwelt 
too  much  on  the  meaning  of  a word  : for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  every  word,  we  are  now  exam- 
ining, has  been  delivered  on  oath : and  we  have 
been  informed,  that  the  manuscript  copy  of  this 
witness’s  evidence  was  submitted  to  his  correction 
before  it  was  put  to  the  press.  One  material  alter- 
ation made  in  the  proof,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  hereafter. 

The  “ third  great  constituent”  is,  “ the  symptoms 
which  accompany  the  action  of  poison  previous  to 
death  and  which  he  swears  was  not  found.  In  this 
case,  it  must  be  observed,  we  have  never  yet  had, 
and  in  all  probability  never  shall  have,  a full  and 
complete  history  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sufferings  of  Miss  Burns  were  dreadfully 
severe.  As  it  is,  we  have  evidence  enough  before 
us  on  the  trial,  to  shew  that  her  stomach  was  terribly 
disordered.  Without  repeating  what  we  have  before 
stated  with  respect  to  the  severity  of  her  symptoms, 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  they  will  be  acknowledged 
by  our  medical  readers  to  be  such  as  “ accompany 
the  action  of  poison.” 

In  the  next  place,*  he  swears  that  “ a hole  in 
the  stomach  after  death  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon appearance.”  Now  we  believe  that  the  di- 
rect contrary  is  the  fact.  Two  Gentlemen  of  great 
eminence  in  this  town,  who  have  each  been  above 
40  years  in  the  profession,  one  of  whom  was,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  the  other  vet  remains  in  that  situation,  have 
never  once  in  the  course  of  their  lives  seen  such 
a hole.  If  it  had  been  “ by  no  means  uncommon,” 


* Trial,  page  20S. 


it  is  most  strange,  that  with  their  numerous  op- 
portunities ot  dissection,  they  should  never  once 
have  met  with  it.* 

i hen,  in  the  next  sentence,  he  says,  “ we  are 
informed  by  Morgagni,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and 
other  eminent  authorities,  that  there  are  various 
instances  of  a hole  being  found  in  the  stomach, 
when  no  previous  disease  could  have  been  supposed 
to  exist,  or  any  acrimonious  poison  taken  into  tae 
stomach.”  No  doubt  Mr.  Hunter  has  mentioned 
some  instances  of  this  kind  in  which  there 
was  no  previous  disease : and  those  Who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  Morgagni,  will  find 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  injury,  in  the  cases  he 
mentions,  in  which  the  effects  were  not  produced 


* Since  this  unfortunate  affair  happened,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  such  opportunities  as  have  occurred,  to  examine 
the  state  ot  the  stomach  after  death,  with  a view  to  observe 
what  changes  had  taken  place  in  it.  A stout  man  died  sud- 
denly at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ; and  28  hours  after  death  the 
body  was  opened.  A general  redness  was1  observed  in  the  vil- 
lous coat  of  the  stomach,  which  had  probably  been  occasioned, 
by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  he  had  been 
addicted.  A woman  who  had  died  at  the  Infirmary  of  Cancer 
of  the  Uterus , was  opened  58  hours  after  her  death;  but  not 
the  slightest  change  was  observable  in  the  texture  or  firmness 
of  any  part  of  the  stomach. 

Whilst  we  were  correcting  the  proof  of  this  sheet,  we  were 
informed,  that  a very  excellent  anatomist,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  almost  entirely  in 
anatomical  pursuits,  and  whose  opportunities  of  examining 
dead  bodies  have  been  uncommonly  numerous,  never  saw  ;i 
decided  case  ot  a hole  in  the  stomach,  produced  spontaneous- 
ly in  the  manner  supposed  by  Mr.  Hunter.  The  time  will 
not  admit  ol  an  application  to  him  for  leave  to  make  use  of 
his  name:  but  we  are  assured  of  the  fact  on  undoubted  au- 
thority. 
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by  poison,  had  its  origin  in  organic  affection.  Blit 
the  cases  related  by  both  Mr.  Hunter  and  Morgagni, 
to  which  he  refers,  are  not  at  all  analogous  to  that 
of  Miss  Burns. 

This  witness  then  swears  that  in  his  “ decisive 
opinion,”  the  hole  was  produced  after  death. 
INow  after  delivering  this  very  “ decisive  opinion,” 
that  the  hole  was  produced  after  death,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  are  his  proofs  of  it  ? lie  refers  to  Mr. 
Hunter’s  three  cases,  which  he  states  at  length; 
but  in  these  cases,  death  was  produced  by  violence; 
there  was  no  previous  disease.  Therefore  there  is 
no  analogy  between  them  and  that  of  Miss  Burns. 
And  any  inference  deducible  from  them  is  inappli- 
cable to  her  case.  But  we  do  not  know  why  he 
has  quoted  Mr.  Hunter’s  cases  at  all,  unless  it 
were  for  the  purpose  of  differing  from  him  ; and 
substituting  for  Mr.  Hunter’s  ingenious  explana- 
tion of  the  appearances,  an  explanation  of  his  own, 
founded  on  a gross  misconception,  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  opinions;  as  will 
appear  hereafter. 

The  witness’s  next  assertion,  is,  “ It  is  fortunate 
that  I copied  Mr.  Hunter’s  account,  and  it  agrees 
word  for  word  with  what  we  have  heard  in  evidence , 
as  to  the  state  of  the  parts  about  the  hole.”  The 
expression,  “ with  what  we  have  heard  in  evi- 
dence” deserves  particular  attention.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  examination,  he  swrore  that  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  examining  the 
stomach  and  Uterus  of  this  deceased  lady.  Being 
called  as  a witness,  it  was  his  business,  it  was  his 
duty,  to  state,  not  whether  w hat  lie  had  heard  in 
evidence  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  account,  but 
whether  Mr.  Hunter’s  account  agreed  with  the 
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appearances  in  the  stomach,  which  he  himself  saw 
and  examined  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hay.  He  had 
sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth  : and  he  was  there- 
into bound  to  state  his  opinion  ot  the  appearances 
which  he  saw  himself,  and  not  merely  to  confine 
his  attention  to  what  he  had  heard  in  evidence.— 
Hut  he  was  not  correct  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Hun- 
ter’s description  agreed  word  for  word,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  parts  about  the  hole.  Mr.  Hunter,  it 
is  true,  says,  that  the  edges  of  such  openings  ap- 
peared to  be  half  dissolved  ; but  by  the  word  edges, 
lie  could  not  mean  such  an  extent  of  space  as  was 
injured  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  ; which 
space  extended  above  two  inches  around  the  open- 
ing in  every  direction.  Mr.  Hunter  was  too  accu- 
rate in  describing  appearances,  to  be  capable  of 
such  a mistake.  Mr.  Hunter’s  account  corresponds 
with  that  of  others  who  have  seen  this  effect  of 
the  gastric  juice  in  the  human  stomach;  but  in 
such  cases,  the  injury  has  not  been  observed  to 
. - i **  ^ the  very  edges  of  such  open- 

ings, which  edges  were  pulpy,  tender,  and  ragged. 
But  it  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  "back 
to  page  56',  of  this  pamphlet,  he  will  find  Mr 
Hunter’s  diagnostic  signs  of  the  action  of  the  Gas- 
tric juice;  of  which  signs,  the  most  striking,  "the 
vessels  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the  part  "acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  was  totally  wanting  in 
the  injured  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  deceased, 
lhe  fact  is,  in  this  instance,  that  this  witness  had 
transcribed  and  quoted  as  much  only  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter s paper  as  suited  his  purpose,  but  omitted  to 
quote  all  the  rest  which  made  against  him. 

But  this  witness,  it  seems,  "whilst  he  admits 
Mr.  Hunter  s three  facts,  which  he  quotes,  to  be 
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true,  differs  from  him,  without  the  least  ceremony, 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  appearances.  In- 
deed, after  quoting  the  first  case,  that  of  a man 
who  was  killed  by  a blow  on  the  head,  after  hav- 
ing eaten  a plentiful  supper  of  beer,  bread,  cheese, 
and  animal  food,  he  adds,  “ Now,  in  this  case,  the 
influence  of  the  gastric  juice  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; Mr.  John  Hunter’s  inference  is  wrong,  though 
the  fact  stands  good.”  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  a very  decorous  manner  of  setting  aside  an 
opinion  delivered  by  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
Europe. 

When  Mr.  Hunter  first  observed  the  stomach 
thus  perforated,  he  was  for  some  time  extremely 
at  a loss  to  account  for  the  fact.  At  last  it  struck 
him,  that  these  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  holes  through  it,  were  produced  by 
digestion  ; and  that,  when  life  was  extinguished, 
the  gastric  juice  remaining  in  the  stomach,  acted 
upon  the  stomach  itself  in  the  same  manner,  as  it 
had  acted  upon  the  food  in  the  stomach  during  life  ; 
that  is,  that  the  stomach  was  actually  digested  by 
its  own  fluids.  His  opinion  was  highly  ingenious, 
and  the  cause  which  he  assigned  for  the  fact,  was 
fully  equal  to  produce  it.  But  this  witness,  in  a 
verv  summary  manner,  has  rejected  Mr.  Hunter’s 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  and  has  substi- 
tuted a very  strange  one  in  the  place  of  it.  He 
says,  **  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  M‘Bride, 
we  know,  that  water  at  the  temperature  of  90  de- 
grees, especially  if  that  portion  of  common  salt, 
which  we  usually  take  with  our  food,  be  mixed 
with  it,  will  dissolve  animal  substances  in  fourteen 
hours.  Heat,  moisture,  and  confined  air,  from 
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the  experiments  of  these  men,  are  the  great  pro- 
moters of  the  solution  of  animal  substances.”* 
And  he  further  says,  that,  “ in  the  ordinary  cases 
of  death,  the  vital  principle  is  not  destroyed,  till 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  a low  tempera- 
ture, nearly  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air;  but  in 
cases  of  sudden  death,  the  vital  principle  is  de- 
stroyed, when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  still  at  9b 
degrees ; as  the  human  body  is  a slow  conductor 
of  heat  in  the  stomach,  there  may  have  been  such 
a degree  of  heat,  combined  with  liquid  and  corn- 
fined  air,  as  to  dissolve  the  parts  in  contact  with 
the  fluid.” 


* This  witness  has  made  a most  extraordinary  mistake  here 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  John  Pringle.  Sir  John 
Pringle  (Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  army.  Ed.  7.  Appen- 
dix p.  xxx.)  says,  “ with  respect  to  medicine  we  know,  that 
neither  animal  nor  vegetable  substances  can  become  aliment 
without  undergoing  some  degree  of  putrefaction.”  Then,  in 
the  uext  page,  he  adds,  “ The  most  general  means  of  accele- 
rating putrefaction , are  by  heat , moisture,  and  stagnating  air.” 
And  in  a note  below,  he  says,  that  resolution  is  one  great 
mark  of  putrefaction.  His  opinion  was,  that  putrefaction  was 
necessary  to  digestion;  and  that  common  salt  taken  in  small 
quantities,  such  as  we  usually  take  with  our  food,  “ is  subser- 
vient to  digestion  chiefly  by  its  septic  virtue,  that  is,  by  sof- 
tening and  resolving  meats.”  In  this  case,  this  witness  has 
totally  misrepresented  Sir  John  Pringle’s  meaning  of  a reso- 
lution of  animal  substances  into  their  constituent  principles  by- 
putrefaction,  and  has  confounded  it  with  Chemical  solution; 
two  things  as  different  as  possible.  That  this  witness  means 
Chemical  solution  in  this  case  is  plain,  because  he  afterwards 
expressly  says,  “ there  may  have  been  such  a degree  of  heat 
combined  with  liquid  and  conlined  air,  as  to  dissolve  the  parts 
in  contact  with  the  fluid.”  Whether  this  mistake  was  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  design,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
but  it  does  excite  our  surprize  that  any  man  should  have  been 
so  incautious  as  to  assert  such  things  on  oath. 
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l pon  the  first  part  of  this  evidence,  we  observe, 
that  heat,  moisture,  and  confined  air,  are  the  great 
promotets  of  putrefaction,  but  not  of  solution  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood.  But 
waving  that  consideration,  we  defy  any  man  to 
shew,  that  an  appearance  in  the  stomach,  similar 
to  that  supposed  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  gastric  juice,  or  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  stomach  of  jVliss  Burns,  was  ever 
produced  in  one  single  instance  by  heat,  confined 
air,  and  moisture,  even  with  the  usual  quantity  of 
common  salt.  1 his  explanation,  moreover,  takes 
for  granted,  a circumstance  to  be  proved,  viz.  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  case  before  us, 
remained  for  fourteen  hours,  during  the  cold  and 
dry  weather  of  March,  at  90  degrees.  We  know, 
that  after  death,  the  human  body,  in  a verv  few 
hours,  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  especially  if  putrefaction  has  not  com- 
menced. Now  putrefaction  had  not  commenced 
in  this  case,  fifty-one  hours  after  death  : and  there- 
fore it  is  entirely  improbable  that,  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  the  body  should  have  remained  so  long 
as  fourteen  hours  at  so  high  a temperature  ; but  if 
it  had,  we  should  require  other  evidence  besides 
his  to  convince  us,  that  salt  and  water  would  dis- 
solve the  human  stomach,  even  in  that  tempera- 
ture. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  his  evidence, 
respecting  the  time  in  which,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  vital  principle  is  destroyed  after 
life  is  apparently  suspended,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  a discussion  on  this  subject.  It  would  lead 
us  into  too  wide  a field,  and  it  has  no  proper  con- 
nection with  the  business  before  us. 


The  concluding  sentence  scarcely  admits  of  any 
answer.  W e are  not  contending  about  possibilities. 
What  heat,  moisture,  and  confined  air  may  effect 
in  any  given  case,  is  one  thing  : what  they  have 
done,  is  another;  but  we  maintain,  that  neither  in 
the  present,  nor  in  any  similar,  case,  has  it  ever 
been  proved  that  they  have  dissolved  or  corroded 
the  stomach. 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  that 
he  requires ; granting  that  his  explanation  of  the 
appearances  in  the  stomach  of  Miss  Burns  is  ration- 
al and  satisfactory,  what  does  it  all  amount  to? 
Does  it  explain  the  cause  of  Miss  Burns’s  death  ? 
He  attempts  to  explain  away  the  appearances  in 
the  stomach.  He  admits  that  she  did  not  die  by 
flooding.  Of  what  then  did  she  die?  Through 
the  whole  of  his  evidence  the  cause  of  her  death 
remains  unexplained.*  We  say  that  it  appeared 
probable  to  us,  that  she  died  by  poison.  She  was 
well  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  before  Fri- 
day at  noon  she  was  a corpse.  In  the  intermediate 
time,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  her  stomach  was 
dreadfully  disordered.  And  after  death,  a part  of 
her  stomach  was  found  destroyed.  Of  these  cir- 


* His  Lordship,  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  (Trial,  p.  227) 
when  commenting  upon  the  evidence,  and  particularly  upon 
that  of  one  of  the  women,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
said  the  deceased  was  apprehensive  of  a dropsy,  remarks,  that 
the  species  ot  dropsy  might  be  that  which  L)r.  Carson  supposes 
her  to  have  really  died  oh  lint  in  the  printed  account  of  the 
trial,  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Carson  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  her  death  either  upon  that  or  upon  any  other 
supposition.  Hydatids  of  the  Uterus  are  not  a fatal  complaint, 
nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  one  instance  in  which  death  has  been 
occasioned  bv  them. 
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cu  instances  no  explanation  whatever  was  given 
before  the  Coroner;  no  satisfactory  explanation 
was  given  at  the  trial.  What  is  the  inference  de- 
ducible  from  them  ? What  other  inference  than 
that  which  we  have  drawn  ? This  witness’s  ex- 
planations afford  no  solution  of  these  facts.  Her 
illness  and  death  must  have  had  a cause.  W hat 
cause?  On  this  he  is  silent. 

We  shall  now  examine  his  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  Uterus . 

Upon  being  asked,  whether  in  his  judgment, 
the  appearance  of  the  Uterus , which  he  had  seen, 
was  consistent  with  the  expulsion  of  a foetus  shortly 
before  death;  he  replied,  that  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  we  all  had  agreed  upon  this 
subject,  “ there  were  certain  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  at  least  doubtful  to  him  ; as  for  instance, 
the  great  dilated  state  of  the  cavity  of  the  Uterus ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  reason  w hy  women 
do  not  flood  to  death,  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  the  Placenta , is  the  contraction  of  the  womb. 
In  a very  short  time  after  delivery,  the  w omb  con- 
tracts so  as  almost  to  abolish  its  cavity.  The  womb 
indeed  is  larger  after  delivery,  than  in  the  unim- 
pregnated state,  but  that  arises  from  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  womb,  not  from  the  extent  of 
the  cavity;  for  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cavity 
is  not  contracted,  there  is  always  a great  flooding; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  this  womb  had  parted 
with  a Placenta , the  mother  must  either  have 
flooded  to  death,  or  the  womb  must  have  been 
gorged  with  coagulated  blood.” 

Now,  the  argument  contained  in  this  quotation, 
when  stripped  of  all  extraneous  matter,  will  stand 
thus. 
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1.  In  a very  short  time  after  delivery,  the  Uterus 
contracts  so  as  almost  to  abolish  its  cavity. 

2.  When  the  Uterus  does  not  contract,  there  is 
always  a great  flooding. 

3.  It  is  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  womb, 
when  the  Placenta  is  separated,  that  women  do 
not  die  by  flooding. 

4.  But  Miss  Burns  did  not  die  by  flooding;  nor 
was  the  Uterus  “ gorged  with  coagulated  blood.” 

Therefore  she  could  not  have  parted  with  a Pla- 
centa. 

This  argument  he  strongly  insists  upon,  and  at 
page  213  ot  the  Trial,  he  twice  swears,  that  “ if 
the  woman  had  not  died  of  a flooding,  or  if  no 
coagulated  blood,  compressing  and  plugging  up  the 
vessels  of  the  womb,  was  found  on  examination 
of  the  Uterus , it  is  physically  impossible,  that  it 
could  have  parted  with  a Placenta .”  Then  at  p. 
216,  he  swears  again,  that  if  neither  of  the  cir- 
cumstances above-mentioned  had  taken  place,  “ a 
Placenta  could  not  possibly  have  been  detached 
from  this  womb.”  The  same  opinion  is  again  as- 
serted at  p.  219,  in  answer  to  a question  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Scarlet.  It  also  appears  in  the  ques- 
tions put  by  the  Prisoner’s  Counsel  on  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Hay.  Vide  Trial,  p.  142. — 
These  questions  must  no  doubt  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Counsel  by  this  witness  or  his  coad- 
jutor Dr.  Campbell. 

Bet  us  examine  the  argument  above-mentioned. 

In  reply  to  the  first  proposition,  we  assert,  that 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Uterus,  “ in  a very  short  time 
after  delivery  contracts  so  as  almost  to  abolish  its 
cavity.”  This  complete  contraction  seldom  takes 
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place  in  less  than  eighteen  days ; and  it  is  often 
more. 

To  the  2d  proposition  we  reply,  that  it  is  true, 
that  if  the  Uterus  does  not  contract  immediately 
after  delivery , there  is  generally,  but  not  always,  a 
great  flooding  ; but  the  flooding  ceases  some  time 
before  the  Uterus  “ contracts  so  as  almost  to  abo- 
lish its  cavity.” 

The  3d  proposition  is  certainly  true  ; but  the  con- 
clusion is  inadmissible.  It  is  inadmissible,  because 
it  takes  for  granted,  what  has  not  been  proved, 
and  what  we  positively  deny,  that  the  Uterus 
in  this  case,  was  at  the  time  of  death,  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  dilatation.  His  argument  is  built  entirely 
upon  the  assumed  fact,  that  the  Uterus  had  not 
been  dilated  more  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  death. 
But  that  fact  being  disproved  in  a former  part  of 
this  Pamphlet,  by  the  respectable  testimonies  pro- 
duced,# which  cannot  be  disputed,  his  whole  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground.  Being  convinced  as  we 
are  firmly,  and  as  every  other  medical  Gentleman 
who  has  seen  the  Uterus , as  far  as  we  have  learned, 
this  witness  alone  excepted,  is  convinced,  that 
the  deceased  was  delivered  a very  short  time  before 
her  death,  of  a foetus  nearly  full  grown,  it  is  evi- 
dent  to  us,  that  her  Uterus  must  have  contracted 
itself  very  considerably  in  the  time  which  had  in- 
tervened between  her  delivery  and  her  death.  For 
a Uterus  which  was  found  dilated  only  so  much  as 
to  be  able  to  contain  a quart  of  fluid,  could  not 
have  contained  a foetus  nearly  full  grown,  together 
with  the  Placenta , the  membranes,  and  liquor 


* See  Mr.  Clarke's  Testimony,  page  34  of  this  pamphlet. 
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amnii.  So  much  for  this  witness’s  physical  im- 
possibilities ! 

Having  given  (he  reasons  above-mentioned  for 
his  opinion,  that  thedeceased  could  not  have  parted 
with  a Placenta,  he  was  next  asked,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Uterus  could  not  recently  have 
parted  with  a Placenta,  what  other  cause  he  could 
assign  for  those  appearances  which  we  thought 
had  indicated  the  recent  expulsion  of  a child,  hi 
reply  to  this  question  he  said,  that,  “ the  most 
probable  cause* **  independent  of  pregnancy,  is 
a dropsy  ot  the  Hydatids,  a common  complaint, 
and  of  which  Astruc  gives  many  instances.  These 
lydatids  aie  attached  by  Pediculi  to  the  internal 
surface  ot  the  womb,  and  when,  by  an  action  being- 
excited  in  the  womb  similar  to  parturition,  these 


* The  most  probable  cause  of  what  ?— Of  the  appearances 

on  the  internal  surface  ot  the  Uterus,  which,  we  and  many  others 
are  convinced,  were  produced  by  the  attachment  of  a Placenta 
Uy  this  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  of  them,  he  admits! 
\ery  clearly,  that  such  appearances  existed.  He  saw  them 
himself— Mr.  Hay  shewed  them  to  him.  Yet,  notwithstanding- 
he  had  seen  them,  and  had  thus  admitted  their  existence  bv 
attempting  to  account  for  them,  by  the  attachment  oftheVe- 
diculi  ot  his  I Ivdatids  ; what  was  his  reply  to  Serjeant  Cockell 
when  he  was  asked  whether,  in  examining  the  womb,  lie  did 
not  see  the  place  to  which  the  Placenta  had  been  attached  ?— 
It  was  this  : “ That  which  was  supposed  by  these  Gentlemen 
to  be  the  place,  1 suppose  l did  see."  Yet,  this  place  which 
he  supposed  he  did  see,  was  very  distinctly  seen  by  every  other 
person  who  saw  the  Uterus:  and  it  was  very  distinctly  seen  by 
those  respectable  gentlemen  in  London,  to  whom  the  Uterus 
was  shewn  by  Mr.  Hay,  six  mouths  after  it  had  been  taken 
from  the  body,  and  during  which  time  it  had  been  preserved 
in  spirits.  Any  man  possessed  of  sight,  who  could  not  see  it 
blind U ^ exPress  a doubt  about  it,  must  have  been  wilfully 
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Hydatids  are  expelled,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is 
dilated.” 

Then,  in  the  next  answer,  in  order  to  explain 
the  reason  why,  in  such  a dilated  state  ot  the 
Uterus , there  was  little  or  no  flooding  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these  Hydatids,  he  says,  “ Though  it 
(the  womb)  should  not  contract  very  much,  the 
vessels  nourishing  the  Hydatids  may  be  supposed 
so  much  smaller  than  those  nourishing  a foetus, 
that  in  a state  of  undue  contraction  (we  suppose 
he  means  dilatation)  such  a flooding  may  not  take 
place  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Hydatids.” 

And  further,  when,  in  his  cross-examination,* 
he  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Counsel,  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  question,  whether  the  appearances  in 
the  Uterus , could  have  arisen  from  any  thing  but 
a Placenta , he  replies,  “ I think  they  might.  1 
think  they  possibly  might  be  what  I have  mention- 
ed, the  attachment  of  some  dropsical  Hydatids.” 

Vi  e shall  examine  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
answers  together,  and  then  the  second,  as  it  re- 
quires a separate  consideration. 

That  Hydatids  occur  occasionally  in  the  Uterus , 
is,  no  doubt,  true  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  a 
common  complaint.  But  when  they  do  occur, 
they  are  strictly  Hydatids  of  the  Uterus , or  Hyda- 
tids of  the  Placenta.  Those  which  originate  in  the 
Placenta , are,  by  the  acknowledgement  of  most 
respectable  authors,  the  most  frequent.  Dr.  Bail- 
lie  never  saw  an  example  of  Hydatids  of  the  Ute- 
rus. -j-  Dr.  Denman  says,  “ They  (Hydatids)  have 
been  supposed  to  proceed  from  coagula  of  blood, 


• T rial,  p.  216. 

Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  3d.  ed.  p.  3/6 
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or  portions  of  the  Placenta , remaining  in  the  Ute- 
rus; and  the  opinion  is  generally  true;  hut  there  is 
sometimes  reason  for  thinking,  that  they  are  an 
original  production  ot‘  the  Uterus , independent  of 
such  accidental  circumstances,  and  sometimes  the 
precursors  of  organic  disease  in  that  part.”*  They 
exist  in  the  Uterus  in  two  different  states  ; either 
loose  and  detached,  or  connected  together  in  strings* 
like  hunches  of  currants. — The  following  is  the 
late  Dr.  William  Hunter’s  account  of  them.  “ I 
have  seen  a Placenta  in  the  fourth  month,  all  de- 
generating into  Hydatids.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
Hydatids;  one  where  the  little  Hydatids  are  dis- 
tinct, and  detached  ; the  other  where  they  hang 
together  in  strings,  like  bunches  of  currants.  This 
last  sort  is  the  most  common  in  the  Uterus.  They 
are  most  common  in  the  Placenta , but  they  may 
be  in  other  parts  of  the  Uterus;  Sometimes  there 
are  vast  heaps  of  them  in  the  cavity  of  the  Uterus , 
and  no  remains  of  the  Placenta.  I ventured  from 
seeing  Hydatids  come  away  from  the  Uterus  to  Say 
the  woman  was  with  child,  because  they  most 
commonly  attend  the  Placenta.  I have  seen  pail- 
fuls of  Hydatids  come  away  from  the  Uterus  with 

V V 

pains;  the  Placenta  and  Foetus  being  thus  con- 
verted.Hr.  Denman  thus  describes  them. — 
“ Hydatids,  or  small  vesicles  hung  together  in 
clusters  from  one  common  stem,  and  containing  a 


* Dr.  Denman’s  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  ed.  5th.  p.  84. 

f Notes  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  in 
17^5,  taken  by  a Gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  the  ubove 
extract  from  them. 
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watery  fluid.” J Dr.  Baillie§  has  the  following 
description  of  them.  “ They  consist  of  vesicles 
of  a round  or  oval  shape,  with  a narrow  stalk , 
by  which  they  adhere  to  the  outside  of  one  another. 
Some  of  these  Hydatids  are  as  large  as  a walnut, 
and  others  as  small  as  a pin’s  head.  A large  Hy- 
datid has  generally  a number  of  small  Hydatids 
adhering  to  it  by  narrow  processes .” 

Supposing  then  that  Hydatids  had  existed  in  the 
Uterus  in  question,  it  is  most  evident  from  the 
descriptions  of  these  Gentlemen,  that  they  must 
have  adhered  to  its  internal  surface  by  a common 
peduncle  or  footstalk,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
bunch  of  grapes  adheres  by  a common  footstalk  to 
the  branch  which  bears  it ; and  not  that  the  small 
Hydatids  could  have  adhered  to  that  surface  by 
separate  pediculi , as  this  witness  calls  them. 

Now  it  exceeds  all  bounds  of  credibility  to  be- 
lieve, that,  in  this  case,  Hydatids  could  have  ad- 
hered to  the  Uterus  by  a common  footstalk,  whose 
base  was  equal  to  four  inches  and  a half  in  diame- 
ter ; which  it  must  have  been,  to  correspond  with 
that  mark  in  the  internal  surface  of  the  Uterus, 
which  we  believe  was  occasioned  by  a Placenta. 
But  if,  in  order  to  remove  this  difficulty,  it  should 
be  contended,  that  there  may  have  been  many 
large  Hydatids  in  this  Uterus,  with  many  distinct 
common  footstalks  ; then  we  answer,  that  if  there 
had  been  so  many  large  Hydatids,  that  the  bases 
of  their  common  footstalks  would  iiave  spread  over 
a space  of  four  inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  the 


^ Denman’s  lntrod.  p.  84. 
§ Baillie’s  Morb.  Anatomy. 
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whole  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  would  scarcely  have 
held  such  masses,  much  less  the  Uterus. 

In  answer  to  the  reason  he  assigns,  why  there 
was  little  or  no  flooding  in  this  case,  after  the  sup- 
posed expulsion  of  Hydatids,  we  reply,  that,  in 
some  cases  of  Uterine  Hydatids,  flooding  has  taken 
place  to  a considerable  exent.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  to  different  practitioners  in  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere.  But  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
Hydatids,  whether  with  or  without  much  flooding, 
the  cloaths  must  have  been  drenched * with  fluid. 
W hy  were  such  cloaths  not  produced  ? for  they 
must  have  been  drenched , if  Hydatids  had  been 
expelled. f 


* See  Trial,  p.  212. 

f We  have  been  favoured  by  a very  respectable  Surgeon, 
Mr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  with  the  history  of  three  in- 
stances of  Uterine  Hydatids,  which  are  all  that  have  occurred 
to  him  in  fifteen  years’  practice.  An  acquaintance  of  his,  who 
has,  for  a period  ot  thirty  years,  been  much  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  has  only  seen  two  cases  of  the  disease. 

This  corresponds  with  the  observation  of  experienced  practi- 
tioners in  Liverpool.  So  far  is  it  from  being  a common  com- 
plaint. The  disease  occurred  twice  in  one  of  Mr.  Kendrick’s 
patients  : she  was  married,  and  from  the  age  of  thirty-three  to 
forty-one,  had  not  been  pregnant  once.  At  the  latter  period 
she  was  affected  with  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  she  enlarged  faster  than  usual,  and  be- 
tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  month,  she  wss  seized  with  hie- 
morrhage.  In  ten  days  after  that,  pains  came  on,  attended 
with  increased  discharge,  and  she  voided  about  three  piuts  of 
Hydatids.  He  examined  them  ; and  found  that  the  medium  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Llterus,  was  a small  Placenta , about 
the  size  of  a half  crown.  To  this  Placenta  they  were  attached 
by  small  footstalks,  not  very  unlike  an  immense  bunch  of 
grapes.  In  twelve  months  after  that,  the  woman  became  uretz- 
nant  and  bore  a healthy  child.  In  less  than  two  years  after- 
wards, she  supposed  herself  again  pregnant;  and  about  the 
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But  the  account  which  this  witness  has  given 
of  the  matter  is  so  palpably  absurd,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  refutation. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  remaining* 
which  has  been  suggested  to  us,  and  which,  in- 
dependently of  all  medical  reasoning,  is  absolutely 
conclusive  on  the  subject  of  Hydatids.  If  Hyda- 
tids had  been  discharged  from  the  Uterus , why 
were  they  not  produced  ? The  production  of  them 
would  at  once  have  decided  the  point.  If  they 
had  been  discharged,  either  Mr.  Angus  who  was 
with  the  deceased  day  and  night,  or  the  servants, 
must  have  known  it.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  he 
would  not  have  produced  them  himself,  or  have 
called  upon  his  servants  to  produce  them,  or  at 
least  to  prove  that  they  had  been  discharged,  at 
the  beginning,  when  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  he  must  have  seen,  that 
his  character  was  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  ruin- 
ed, and  that  his  life  was  likely  to  be  brought  into 
imminent  peril,  if  the  suspicions  which  had  at- 
tached to  him,  were  not  thoroughly  removed  ? 


end  of  the  fourth  month,  she  voided  more  than  two  pints  of 
Hydatids,  in  every  respect  resembling  the  former : the  medium 
of  attachment  being  a Placenta,  about  the  size  of  a half  crown. 
The  other  patient  was  a woman  set.  28  years.  About  three 
months  after  she  supposed  herself  pregnant,  considerable  hae- 
morrhage came  on,  attended  with  pain  ; and  she  voided  a 
solid  mass,  containing  a very  small  Placenta,  some  coagulated 
blood,  and  about  two  ounces  of  Hydatids. 

The  circumstance  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  case,  is,  the 
smallness  of  the  Placenta,  by  which  the  Hydatids  were  at- 
tached to  the  Uterus;  and  how  completely  insufficient  the 
medium  of  their  attachment  to  the  Uterus  is  to  explain  the 
appearances  observed  in  the  i terns  of  Miss  Burns,  which  ap- 
pearances extended  over  a space  of  at  least  four  inches  and 
9 half  in  diameter. 
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The  non-production  of  these  Hydatids  is  to  our 
minds  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  in  this  case,  they 
never  existed. 

There  is  another  point  relative  to  these  Hyda- 
tids, which  would  admit  of  remark,  viz.  the  im- 
probability that  the  vessels  of  the  Uterus  should 
have  been  enlarged,  so  much  as  they  u’ere  in  the 
present  case,  for  the  mere  nourishment  of  Hydatids ; 
hut  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  already  to  satis- 
fy the  minds  of  our  readers  on  this  subject. 

M e ought  now  to  examine  the  testimony  which 
he  gave  on  his  cross-examination.  This,  however, 
shall  occupy  a very  little  of  our  attention,  as  the 
most  important  points  have  already  been  consi- 
dered and  refuted.  It  is  in  this  place  proper  to 
mention,  that  on  his  cross-examination,  it  appeared, 
that  he  had  not  originally  been  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession, that  he  had  only  practised  about  nine  years , 
and  that  he  had  never  delivered  a woman  in  his 
life;  and  vet,  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
opposed  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown,  one  of  whom  had  been  30 
years  in  practice.  Having  stated  in  one  of  his  an- 
swers, that  Dr.  Gerard  had  had  considerable  prac- 
tice in  Midwifery,  he  was  next  asked,  whether  he 
had  seen  a number  of  Uteri ; to  which,  he  made 
this  most  singular  reply.  “ Yes,  but  in  this 
case,  it  is  entirely  a physical  question,  arising  from 
mechanical  principles,  with  which  extensive  prac- 
tice has  little  to  do  !”  If  this  were  reallv  the  fact, 
"hy  did  he,  when  he  found  the  indignation  of  the 
public  so  excited  against  him  for  the  evidence 
w hich  he  gave  on  the  trial,  propose  to  apply  to  the 
Colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  for  a confirm- 
ation of  his  opinion?  If  the  question  could  be 

. # 
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set  to  rest  upon  mechanical  principles,  why  this 
appeal  to  experienced  men  ? This  proposal  of  his 
shews  plainly,  that  he  was  conscious,  that  exten- 
sive practice,  or  in  other  words  experience,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  question.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  example,  which  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  has  suggested,  and  have  likewise  appealed 
to  experience  j and  that  experience  is  all  decidedly 
on  our  side. 

One.  point  of  his  evidence  yet  remains  to  be 
considered.  When  he  was  asked  in  his  cross-ex- 
amination, what,  opened  the  Os  Uteri , he  answer- 
ed, 44  the  expulsion  of  the  Hydatids  frequently 
resembling  parturition.”  But  when  he  was  closely 
pressed  by  the  Counsel  to  say,  whether  the  en- 
largement of  the  Os  Uteri  could  have  happened 
from  any  other  circumstance  but  the  discharge  of 
a foetus;  this  was  his  answer:  44  I really  cannot 
say  ivith  certainty When  this  answer  came  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  direct  and  positive  testimo- 
nies of  the  medical  evidence  for  the  Crown,  one 
would  naturally  have  expected,  that  it  would  have 
completely  settled  the  value  of  his  evidence  on 
every  point  relative  to  the  Uterus , and  that  it  would 
have  reduced  that  evidence  to  nothing,  f 


* Trial,  page  218. 

- f There  are  some  other  circumstances  in  his  evidence,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted;  but  as  they  are  unconnected  with 
the  subjects  which  we  have  been  discussing,  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  added  with  more  propriety  in  a note. 

The  first  part  relates  to  his  preparations  for  this  examina- 
tion. 

The  Counsel,  in  cross-examining  him,  asks  him,  “ Well, 
now,  Sir,  you  have  been  reading  for  all  this,  have  you  not  ?” 
He  answers,  “ 1 hare  certainly  paid  considerable  attention  to 
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Upon  looking  over  the  whole  of  his  evidence 
m this  case,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  witness  is 
almost  entirely  lost  in  the  advocate.  We  see  him 
labouring  hard  throughout  tor  one  particular  pur- 


tl»e  subject.”  « Have  you  paid  as  much  attention  to  it  before 
that  affair  us  since?  ’ “ I believe  I have.”  “ As  much  as 

since  lor  you  have  been  reading  a great  deal  since  ?”  “ Yes  ” 
JVow,  when  he  is  re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlet,  who  asks  hi  in 
this  question,  “ You  have  taken  pains  to  gain  information 
upon  tfie  subject,  with  a view  to  forming  a correct  opinion 
The  answer  is,  “ I have  : when  I first  saw  the  womb,1 1 enter- 
tained some  doubt  of  there  being  a Placenta  attached;  and 
that  induced  me  to  apply  for  more  particular  information 
Tins  last  reply  is  not  produced  here  so  much  to  point  out  the 
< ontradiction  it  contains  to  the  answers  he  had  before  o-iven 
as  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  confession!  that* 
he  had  been  seeking  for  information  on  the  subject  since  the 

:fUM'SS  Burnt  The  imPortance  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment will  appear,  when  we  investigate  his  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion, in  the  next  section. 

The  next  circumstance  comprehends  certain  alterations  which 

have  been  made  in  his  evidence.  These  alterations  are  three 
in  number: 

th  J*he  at  pase2A7  °f  the  Trial,  and  the  fifth  answer  from 
the  top  of  the  page.  He  was  asked  “ How  long  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  stomach  and  womb  was  it  that  vou  saw  it  >’• 
The  answer  in  the  proof  sheet,  which  now  lies  before  us, ‘is 
tins,  I suppose  it  might  be  a week  or  ten  days,  I cannot 
exactly  say.  In  the  printed  Trial  this  time  is  altered  to  ten 
or  twelve  days.  The  alteration  is,  perhaps,  of  no  material 
importance;  but,  as  far  as  can  now  be  remembered,  he  did 

extracted.  h9r  °*  UnUl  nCarly  a month  after  they  were 

swJr^'  TnCtbd  alterfi,on  is.in  Page  218,  and  the  first  an- 
f u In  /he  P^-sheet  it  stands  thus,  “ The  expulsion 
of  the  Hydatids  frequently  resembling  parturition.”  But  in 
the  printed  Trial  ,t  is  altered--  Perhaps  the  expulsion  of  the 
HydaUds  in  an  action  resembling  parturition.” 

Ihe  third  alteration  is  the  most  important.  It  is  at  na&e 
218,  and  the  last  answer  in  the  page.  The  prisoner’s  counsel 
^1  ? h,  by  the  way,  was  not  a very 
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pose.  And  what  purpose  ? To  serve  the  Prisoner ; 
but  not  to  promote,  or  to  assist  in,  the  investigation 
of  truth.  To  this  one  object,  all  his  strange  and 
forced  explanations,  all  his  evasions  are  entirely 
subservient.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  01  over- 
looked the  situation  in  which  he  stood  as  a wit- 
ness. He  seems  also  to  have  forgotten  what  he 
owed  to  his  own  character,  and  to  that  ot  his  pro- 
fession. For  if  he  had  thought  seriously  for  one 
moment  on  the  subject,  and  had  disentangled  his 
mind  from  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  this 
conduct,  he  could  not  but  have  seen,  that  the  at- 
tempt he  was  about  to  make,  might  possibly  ter- 
minate in  lasting  injury  to  his  own  character.  He 
could  not  but  have  seen,  that  almost  the  whole 
body  of  his  own  profession  must  condemn  him, 
because  they  must  at  once  perceive,  that  by  such 
evidence  as' his,  the  credit  of  all  professional  tes- 
timony would  be  shaken  in  the  public  mind.  It 
he  had  had  the  discretion  to  consult  some  judicious 
friend  before  he  moved  in  this  business,  he  might 
have  been  warned  beforehand  ot  the  danger,  and 
avoided  it.  But  it  is  now  too  late.  hatever 
may  be  the  consequences  to  himself,  he  has  him- 
self alone  to  blame  for  them.  After  having  been 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  publish  a statement  ot 
the  whole  subject,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  be 


delicate  one.  “ Would  you  venture  to  state  any  opinion  on  a 
subiect  which  was  but  mere  matter  of  opinion,  with  the  same 
confidence  that  Dr.  Gerard  does?  The  answer  in  the  proof 
sheet  stands  thus,  “ No,  I do  not  think  1 should.’  hut  in 
the  printed  trial  it  is  altered  in  this  manner,  “ 1 beg  I may 

not  be  desired  to  answer  that  question. 

On  enquiring  of  the  printer,  by  whom  these  alterations  were 

made,  he  stated  that  they  were  made  by  Dr.  Carson  . 


silent,  without  leaving  the  world  to  suppose,  that 
we  thought  ourselves  mistaken.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
ject was  far  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Amidst  such  an  opposition  of  medical 
opinion,  in  a cause  which  had  excited  the  greatest 
possible  interest,  the  public  appeared  to  be  per- 
plexed and  anxious  to  know  the  truth.  This  per- 
plexity and  doubt,  it  was  our  duty  to  remove,  by 
a fair  and  full  exposition  of  our  own  opinions,  by 
a reference  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  men  in  the  metropolis,  as 
well  as  in  Liverpool:  and  by  shewing,  that  the 
opinions  which  had  been  opposed  to  ours,  were 
entirely  erroneous.* 


* After  this  pamphlet  was  put  to  press,  a printed  circular 
letter  came  into  our  possession,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

“ Sir, 

“ Upon  my  return  to  Liverpool,  after  having  submitted  to  an 
examination , in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  on  a late 
trial,  my  mind  was  filed  with  sentiments  of  indignation  and 
pain  at  the  uncharitable  and  uncandid  interpretation  ivhich  hud 
been  attempted  of  my  conduct.  Feeling  most  acutely,  the  in- 
justice of  the  obloquy  with  which  malice  had  endeavoured  to  as- 
perse my  character,  with  a view  to  a defence,  where  in  reality, 
none  teas  required,  I formed  the  resolution  of  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic an  enlarged  statement  of  my  evidence,  and  had  even  put  it  to 
the  press.  Upon  more  mature  and  cooler  refection,  considering 
how  unft  the  subject  teas  for  the  public  eye ; and  above  alt,  finding 
that  my  evidence  would  be  given  correctly  in  the  trial  now  pub- 
lished, [ have  since  deemed  any  further  statement  of  it  in  the 
present  circumstances  unnecessary.  My  arguments  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  poisoning,  which  was  by  far  the  most  important , 
rest  upon  a foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken.  With  respect  to 
the  pregnancy,  it  will  be  observed  by  those  who  carefully  pe- 
ruse my  evidence,  that  my  opinion  of  its  having  taken  place  or 
not,  depended  upon  circumstances,  which  for  any  thing  that  / 
know , might  or  might  not  have  happened,  and  which  were  to  be 
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« scertained  by  other  evidence.  The  uncharitable,  contemptible , 
and  unjust  imputation  of  bad  faith , / can  safely  leave  to  be 
overcome  by  my  general  character. 

I am  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
JAS.  CARSON .” 

41  Seel-street , 27th  Sep.  1808. 

This  intemperate  letter,  requires  a more  copious  comment 
than  the  limits  of  this  publication  will  admit.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, make  a few  observations  upon  it.  We  do  not  know  to 
whom  copies  of  this  letter  have  been  addressed,  nor  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  circulated.  But  we  think  that  its  author 
has  acted  most  injudicious,  in  ascribing  the  general  disapproba- 
tion, which  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion  has  excited,  to  ma- 
lice. He  may  be  assured,  that  this  disapprobation,  which 
prevails,  in  a much  greater  degree,  and  to  a far  greater  extent, 
than,  perhaps,  he  is  aware  of,  has  a very  different  origin.  If 
he  will  reflect  a little  upon  his  own  proceedings,  and  upon  the 
object  to  which  alone  they  have  been  directed,  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  real  grounds  of  the  obloquy  he  has  in- 
curred. But  if  he  chooses  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  conceal  from  himself  the  true  cause  of  that  obloquy,  the 
public  have  not,  and  will  not,  shut  theirs. 

But  we  pass  on  to  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  more  immedi- 
ately relate  to  the  subjects  which  have  been  already  discussed. 
His  assertion,  with  respect  to  his  arguments  on  the  question 
of  poisoning,  displays  a most  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  his  own  opinions.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves,  whether  the  foundation,  upon  which 
these  boasted  arguments  rest,  have  not  been  shaken.  To  us 
they  appear  to  have  no  foundation,  that  would  stand  the  shock 
of  discussion.  But  the  expression  that  the  question  of  poi- 
soning was  “ by  far  the  most  important,”  deserves  attention. 
The  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  letter,  is  evi- 
dently that  the  affair  of  pregnancy  was  entirely  of  secondary 
importance  in  his  view.  Now  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
not  originally  so.  In  his  conversation  with  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch,  before  he  went  to  Lancaster,  (which  conversation  will 
be  stated  hereafter)  the  pregnancy  was  the  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  That  was  the  circumstance  which  he  intended 
to  explain  away.  And  to  those  who  will  peruse  his  evidence 
attentively,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  on  the  subject  of  poi- 
son, there  is  none  of  that  bold,  confident,  and  positive  as- 
severation, which  appears  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  the 
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pregnancy.  How  happens  it  that  his  tone,  on  the  subject  of 
pregnancy,  is  so  changed,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  this  letter? 
Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  assign  the  true  reason  of  it.  Mr. 
Hay  went  to  London  with  the  Uterus,  on  the  15th  of  Sept. 
On  the  L>3d,  an  account  was  received  from  him,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  gentlemen  in  London,  to  whom  he  had  shewn  the 
Uterus  coincided  with  our  own.  This  was  very  soon  known 
amongst  the  faculty  in  Liverpool.  On  the  26th,  other  letters 
were  received  from  him,  containing  a further  account  of  his 
progress;  and  one  ot  them  contained  copies  of  several  of  the 
attestations.  On  the  following  day,  the  27th,  Dr.  Carson’s 
letter  is  dated.  It  is  not  a very  violent  presumption  to  sup- 
pose, that  a knowledge  of  these  opinions  had  changed  his  toiie 
on  the  subject  of  pregnancy;  had  induced  him  to  shift  his 
ground,  and  to  rest  with  more  confidence  upon  his  argu- 
ments on  the  question  of  poisoning 

In  the  letter  he  says,  that  his  opinion  upon  the  question, 
whether  pregnancy  had  taken  place  or  not,  depended  upon  cir- 
cumstances, ivhich  for  any  thing  he  knew,  might  or  might  not. 
have  happened,  and  which  were  to  be  ascertained  by  other  evi- 
dence. In  his  testimony,  he  swore  repeatedly,  that  if  the  woman 
had  not  died  of  flooding,  or  if  the  Uterus  had  not  been  filled  with 
coagulated  blood  compressing  and  pluggingup  its  vessels,  it  was 
physically  impossible  that  the  Uterus,  could  have  parted  with  a 
riacenta.  The  flooding,  or  coagula,  above  mentioned,  w ere  the 
circumstances,  to  which  he  here  alludes.  Now,  he  himself  ad- 
mitted on  the  trial,  that  Miss  Burns  did  not  die  by  flooding  ; and 
it  was  ascertained  by  positive  testimony,  on  the  trial.  That  no 
coagula  were  found  in  the  Uterus.  Neither  of  these  circum- 
stances having  happened,  it  was,  according  to  his  evidence 
physically  impossible  she  could  have  parted  with  a placenta  : 
yet  now  he  says,  that  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  delivery  de- 
pended upon  circumstances,  which,  for  ought  he  knew,  mmht 
or  might  not  have  happened.  By  this  doubtful  manner  of  ex- 
pression, he  gives  up  the  point ; but  it  must  be  recollected 
t hat  a pnnapal  part  °f  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  was 
unit  lie  had  used  means  to  procure  abortion. 
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Section  III. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


1 HE  circumstances  and  result  or  this  memorable 
trial,  and  the  very  extraordinary  and  unprofes- 
sional conduct  of  Dr.  Carson,  on  the  occasiou, 
naturally  lead  to  some  observations  on  the  nature 
of  medical  intercourse,  and  of  medical  testimony. 

W e apprehend  that  there  are  various  cases,  in 
which  a medical  man  is  not  justified,  in  pursuing, 
what  he  may  conceive  to  be  his  own  advantages, 
or  in  attempting  to  raise  his  own  importance  and 
reputation,  by  means  which  may  have  a direct 
tendency,  to  injure  any  of  his  brethren,  or,  what 
is  not  of  less  importance,  to  affect  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  profession.  In  the  medical  profession, 
the  reputation  of  the  individual,  for  skill,  judge- 
ment, knowledge,  prudence,  and  integrity,  is  often 
-all  upon  which  he  depends,  or  can  depend,  for  his 
share  of  public  encouragement,  and  confidence. 
1 hese  qualities,  which  constitute  the  basis  upon 
which  rest  his  hopes  of  success,  being  of  a deli- 
cate nature,  he  might  often  be  exposed  to  most  se- 
rious, an-:  sometimes  irretrievable  injury,  if  he  wa3 
not,  in  some  degree,  sheltered  and  defended  by 
those  tacit  obligations,  by  which  the  members  of 
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that  profession,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  consider  themselves  bound,  in  the  variety 
ol  circumstances  in  which  they  are  unavoidably 
placed.  Hence,  although  they  have  no  written 
code  of  rules,  by  which  they  agree  to  regulate 
their  conduct  to  each  other,  under  different  circum- 
stances, yet,  in  general,  the  conduct  which  each 
ought  to  adopt  in  almost  any  given  situation,  is  so 
well  understood,  that,  perhaps  the  number  of  devia- 
tions from  strict  propriety,  is  much  less  than  might 
be  expected  amongst  so  large  a body  of  men, 
whose  views  and  interests  are  necessarily  insulated 
from  each  other.  But  when  any  gross  deviation 
from  decorum  or  propriety  occurs,  it  is  soon 
known  and  felt ; and  not  only  "the  immediate  suffer- 
er, but  all  his  brethren,  within  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, are  put  upon  their  guard,  and  prepared 
by  the  free  expression  of  their  sentiments,  and  by 
suitable  resolutions  and  agreements,  to  prevent,  or 
to  avoid  the  effects  of,  a repetition  of  similar  con- 
duct from  the  same  quarter. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  shew  in  a general 
way,  the  nature  of  that  intercourse  which  takes 
place  among  medical  men,  and  the  necessity  which 
exists  of  their  observing  the  greatest  delicacv  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  towards  each  other.  In  ap- 
plying these  remarks  to  the  present  instance,  it 
will  be  seen,  to  what  extent  Dr.  Carson  has  de- 
parted from  that  open,  liberal,  and  proper  line  of 
conduct,  which  he  ought  to  have  pursued:  and 
also,  to  what  extent  the  whole  body  of  the  profes- 
sion is  injured  by  his  proceedings. 

In  order  to  place  the  matter  in  a proper  light, 
let  us  suppose  that  another  instance  of  death  had 
occurred  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
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that  of  Miss  Burns;  in  which  all  the  subsequent 
proceedings  were  similar  ; and  that  another  medi- 
dmal  practitioner,  in  habits  of  frequent  intercourse 
with  one  of  those  who  had  examined  the  body, 
had  formed  a different  opinion,  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  appearances  observed.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  ought  to  be  his  conduct  on  such  an 
occas101!  ? I!e  may  be  considered  as  a calm  and 
indifferent  spectator,  who  may  have  had  time  to 
form  his  opinions,  without  having  his  mind  dis- 
turbed by  fears  and  apprehensions,  of  falling  into 
error,  of  being  deceived  or  misled  by  appearances, 
or  of  bringing  the  life  of,  perhaps,  an  innocent  per- 
son into  danger.  Ought  he  not,  before  the  day  of 
trial,  to  go  to  his  brethren,  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation,  and  to  represent  to 
them  his  doubts,  with  respect  to  the  correctness 
of  their  conclusions,  and  thus  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  rectify  their  opinions  before  it  be  too 
late  . fs  not  this  the  conduct  which  an  upright  and 
honorable  man  would  pursue  ? Would  not°such  a 
man  take  all  possible  pains  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince his  brethren,  that  they  were  under  a mis- 
take, and  to  persuade  them  to  reconsider  their 
opinions  carefully,  so  as  not  to  incur  the  dreadful 
responsibility  of  precipitating,  by  a hasty  and  un- 
guarded judgement,  a fellow-creature  to  destruc- 
tion ? One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  such 
conduct  could  never,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, be  wrong,  or  be  productive  of  bad  conse- 
quences to  any  party. 

N°w,  'j’hat  was  Dr.  Carson’s  conduct  on  the 
late  occasion  ? Did  he  act  in  this  manner?  Did  he 
communicate  his  doubts  to  his  brethren  ? Did  he 
at  any  time  give  a hint,  even  the  slightest  hint,  to 
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any  one  of  us,  that  he  entertained  any  doubts  at 
all  on  the  subject?  During  the  whole  of  the  five 
months,  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Miss 
Burns,  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus,  not  one  of 
us  even  had  a suspicion,  that  his  opinions  were 
different  from  ours.  Even  Mr.  Hay,  who  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him,  and  was 
occasionally  at  his  house,  never  heard  from  him,  the 
least  intimation  of  the  kind.  Nay,  when  Mr.  Ilay 
met  him  on  the  walls  of  Lancaster  Castle,  two  days 
only  previous  to  the  trial  ; Dr.  Carson  told  him, 
that  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  summoned  to 
Lancaster  * This  silence  and  reserve  w ith  respect 
to  his  opinions,  for  so  long  a period,  and  this 
declaration,  were  enough  to  lull  asleep  the  most 
vigilant  suspicion,  even  if  we  had  suspected  that 
he  had  differed  form  us. 

After  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  to  Mr. 
Hay,  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Lancaster,  great,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Hay’s 
astonishment,  when,  on  the  day  of  trial,  he  saw 
him  in  Court  seated  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Campbell, 


* He  also  at  Lancaster  told  Mr.  Lindsay,  strrgeon  of  tliis 
town,  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  summoned  there. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  two  daps  before  he  left  Liverpool , he  in- 
formed Mr.  McCulloch, Surgeon,  that  he  had  been  subpoenaed 
to  go  to  I>ancaster.  He  also  mentioned  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  the  opinion  he  entertained , and  intended  to  support , 
from  a conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Uterus , might  be  explained  from  different  causes  than  that  of 
pregnancy,  which  had  been  supposed.  Mr.  M‘Culloch  obser- 
ved to  him  in  reply,  that  in  his  mind,  any  man  of  experience 
must  think  that  the  Uterus  in  question,  had  recently  expelled 
a child. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  we  relate  these  circum- 
stances upon  the  authority,  and  with  the  permission,  of  both 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned. 
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oi  Kendal, j*  immediately  behind  the  Prisoner** 
Counsel;  and  greater  still,  when  he  observed  him 
and  his  coadjutor  dictating  questions  to  the  Pri- 
soner's Counsel,  during  the  cross-examination  of 
the  medical  witnesses  lor  the  Crown.  Not  that  we 
conceive  there  was  any  thing  improper  in  their 
conduct  in  assisting  Counsel  to  investigate  the 
truth  ; but  their  appearance  in  that  particular  si- 
tuation, was  a decisive  proof  of  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  ; and  it  is  also  a strongly  presump- 
tive prool  that  Dr.  Carson,  notwithstanding  his 
declaration  to  Mr.  Hay,  did  know  why  he  had 
been  summoned  to  Lancaster.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  recourse  to  presumptive  proofs 
of  this  fact. 

It  appeared  on  his  cross-examination  at  the  trial, 
that  he  had  been  reading  on  the  subject;  and  in 
the  last  answer  which  he  gave,  be  stated,  that 
“ when  he  first  saw  the  Uterus , he  entertained 
some  doubt  of  there  having  been  a Placenta  at- 
tached, and  that  induced  him  to  apply  for  more 
particular  information  on  the  subject.”  We  now 
know,  that  he  had  been,  for  many  weeks  before  the 
trial,  examining  different  authors  on  the  subject, 
bot  h ol  m id w itery,  and  ot  poisons  ; and  that  he 
had  been  inquiring  of  different  Practitioners  for 
manuscript  lectures  on  Midwifery.  W hat  was  the 
object  of  all  this  inquiry  on  these  two  subjects 
in  particular?  He  will  say  to  gain  more  informa- 


f U e are  surprised  at  the  part  which  this  gentleman  took 
in  the  affair.  He  never  saw  the  appearances , nor,  - f:ir  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  did  he  write  to  one  of  „is  uledica 
acquaintances  in  Liverpool  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  them 
Such  information  he  might  have  easily  obtained 
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tion  respecting  them.  But  what  was  the  particu- 
lar inducement  for  him  to  make  this  inquiry  more 
than  any  other  man  ? He  was  not  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  body ; nor  was  his  opinion 
asked  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  event 
fully  explains  all  this  preparation,  and  nothing  else 
can  explain  it.  That  is,  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  to  oppose 
the  medical  witnesses  for  the  crown  ; and  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  this  purpose.  And  the  opinions 
■which  he  delivered  in  court,  to  the  amazement, 
disgust,  and  indignation  of  the  whole  audience, 
about  his  solvent  of  salt  and  water,  and  about  his 
Hydatids  and  their  pediculi,  shew  much  preparation. 
These  opinions  were  not  the  productions  of  the 
moment;  they  were  not  sudden  conjectures  which 
had  started  into  his  mind  upon  hearing  the  medi- 
cal evidence  for  the  crown  ; but  they  had  been 
framed  with  all  the  care  which  he  could  bestow 
upon  them  ; and,  with  such  materials,  he  vainly 
hoped  to  overthrow  the  direct  and  positive,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  the  consistent,  tes- 
timony to  which  they  were  opposed.  Now  when 
we  add  to  all  this,  the  secresy  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  inquiries,  and  the  clandestine  manner 
in  which  he  proceeded,  so  that  some  ot  his  most 
intimate  friends,  did  not  know,  when  he  left  this 
town  for  Lancaster,  where  he  was  gone,  nor  the 
object  of  his  journey,  can  any  man  doubt  that  he 
knew  why  he  had  been  summoned  to  Lancas- 
ter? We  know  very  well,  that  not  a witness  was 
sent  to  Lancaster  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  the 
nature  of  whose  testimony  was  not  accurately 
known.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  those  who  had 
tire  management  of  Air.  Angus’s  defence,  were  not 
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equally  well  informed  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  which  their  witnesses  were  to 
give  ? Lastly,  we  ask,  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  Dr. 
Carson  would  have  been  summoned  50  miles  from 
home,  without  its  being  known  before-hand  to 
Mr.  Angus’s  Solicitor,  what  kind  of  evidence  he 
was  to  give,  and  what  opinions  he  was  to  promul- 
gate ? YYre  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  on  the  subject. 

But  we  feel  ourselves  fully  at  liberty  to  remark, 
that  on  this  occasion,  Dr.  Carson’s  conduct  ap- 
pears to  us,  to  have  been  highly  unprofessional,  in 
two  important  particulars;  first  in  withholding  his 
doubts  and  opinions  from  us,  and  conducting  his 
proceedings  in  so  clandestine  a manner;  and  se- 
condly, in  his  attempt  to  deceive  Mr.  Hay,  and 
to  impress  Mr.  Hay  with  the  belief,  that  he  did 
not  know  why  he  had  been  subpoenaed : whilst  it 
appears  from  his  conversation  with  Mr.  McCulloch, 
not  only  that  he  did  know  the  reason  why  he  had 
been  subpoenaed,  but  that  he  told  Mr.  M‘Culloch 
himself  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  the  parti- 
cular opinions  which  he  intended  to  support. 

Such  conduct  as  this  can  have  no  other  effect,  than 
that  of  destroying  all  confidence  in  the  man  who 
can  have  recourse  to  it ; and  we  shall  be  very  greatly 
mistaken,  if  Dr.  Carson  should  not  experience 
this  consequence  of  his  proceedings,  in  his  future 
intercourse  with  a great  majority  of  the  faculty  of 
Liverpool.  But  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
his  evidence  has  made,  is  not  confined  to  the  fa- 
culty, or  to  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool:  it  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  county,  and  beyond  it. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  had  not  Dr.  Car- 
son  the  same  right  to  form  his  own  opinions  ou 
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tin's  case,  that  von  had?  We  answer,  most  un- 
questionably he  had.  \\  e should  never  even  dream 
ol  complaining  of  any  man  for  differing  with  us 
in  opinion,  nor  for  any  opinions  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  entertain,  however  singular  or  ex- 
travagant they  may  be.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, on  every  subject  of  human  investigation, 
ought,  never  to  be  questioned.  But  we  assert,  that 
it  the  species  ot  conduct  which  we  have  described 
above,  were  adopted  bv  the  faculty  in  general,  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  for  one  medical 
man  to  meet  another  with  safety,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, however  urgent  or  important. 

Leaving  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  the 
loud  and  general  censure  which  it  has  received, 
we  proceed  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  medical  testimony. 

In  various  cases  of  sudden  death,  suspected  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  violence  or  poison,  the 
appearances  upon  examination  of  the  body  may  be 
so  doubtful  or  obscure,  that  the  medical  witness, 
tor  the  sake  of  his  own  character  and  reputation, 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  give  a very  guarded  and 
cautious  opinion.  But  independently  of  any  con- 
* derations  about  character,  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons. why  be  ought  in  no  case,  to  lend  bis  opinion 
to  the  irritated  passions  of  the  prosecutors  or 
the  prosecuted.  He  is,  intact,  to  be  considered 
rather  in  the  character  of  a judge,  than  of  a witness, 
or  of  an  advocate ; tor  he  is  to  form  an  opinion  on 
subjects,,  of  W 'ich  both  the  Court  and  Jury  are  ge- 
nerally ignorant ; and  his  opinion,  whether  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  must  often  have  a decisive 
influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  then 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  ends  of  public 


justice,  that  the  purity  and  integrity  of  medical 
testimony,  should  be  preserved  unsullied.  When 
in  a doubtful  case,  medical  opinion  is  opposed,  in 
a court  ol  justice,  to  medical  opinion,  we  can  con- 
ceive it  to  be  very  probable,  that  these  opposing  tes- 
timonies may  be  given  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
truth;  both  parties  believing,  from  their  different 
views  ot  the  subject,  that  their  respective  opini- 
on's are  well  founded.  In  such  a case,  where  from 
the  characters  ol  the  parties,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  give  their  testimony,  and  from  the 
clearness,  the  force,  and  the  consistency  of  their 
reasons,  for  their  respective  differences  of  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  either  of  them  is  ac- 
tuated by  any  sinister  motive,  the  Judge  will  na- 
turally lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  incline  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  There  is 
this  peculiarity  then  in  medical  testimony,  that  the 
witness  is  bound  to  give,  not  only  a true  and  faith- 
ful account  ot  the  appearances  which  he  has  ob- 
served, but  an  account,  equally  faithful,  of  his 
real  opinions  upon  the  causes  "of  these  appear- 
ances. And  if  he  attempts  to  explain  them  upon 
grounds  which  he  knows,  are  neither  probable,  nor 
satisfactory ; or  it  he  withholds  any  explanation 
which,  he  believes,  would  fully  account  for  them* 
his  conduct  in  either  case,  would  in  faro  comeien- 
iire,  be  as  culpable  and  criminal,  as  if  he  were  wil- 
fully to  misrepresent  the  facts  themselves,  or  were 
to  swear  to  the  existence  of  appearances  which,  he 
knew,  did  not  exist.  But  in  cases  where  opinions 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  where 
the  parties  are  influenced  by  proper  motives,  and 
disposed  to  state  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  the 
credit  of  medical  testimony  can  sustain  no  injury. 
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For  such  is  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  many 
morbid  actions  and  appearances  in  the  human  bo- 
dy, that  the  best  and  most  conscientious  men  may 
differ  in  opinion  upon  them,  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  their  judgement,  or  any  doubt  of  the  rec- 
titude of  their  motives.  rFhe  object  in  view,  in 
such  lamentable  occurrences,  being  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth ; and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  me- 
dical men,  in  the  part  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  act,  can  have,  and  most  certainly  they  ought  to 
have,  no  other  object,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  desir- 
able, that  those  who  are  to  be  examined  in  court, 
on  different  sides  of  a question,  of  this  nature, 
should  have  a previous  interview.  If  the  medical 
gentlemen,  who  may  be  placed  in  these  circum- 
stances, be  men  of  real  principle,  and  of  liberal 
and  candid  minds,  they  must  derive  the  greatest 
advantages  from  such  an  interview.  Mistakes  may 
then  be  explained  and  corrected.  Conclusions  and 
opinions  formed,  perhaps,  in  a moment  of  hurry 
and  agitation,  may  be  modified  and  altered.  Or 
the  opposing  evidence,  upon  a full  hearing  of  the 
real  state  of  the  facts  from  those,  who  have  had  the 
only  opportunity  of  fully  observing  them,  may  per- 
haps think  it  right  to  change  the  opinions  w hich  they 
may  have  at  first  formed  from  inaccurate  report, 
and  withdraw  an  opposition,  which  might  have  no 
Qther  probable  effect,  than  that  of  frustrating  the  pur- 
poses of  public  justice,  and  exposing  their  own  cha- 
racters to  obloquy  and  reproach.  But  if  the  circum- 
stances should  be  of  so  doubtful  a nature,  that  the 
opinionsof  the  different  medical  gentlemen  could  not 
on  such  an  interview,  be  reconciled,  this  advantage 
at  least  would  resultfrom  it,  that  an  extremely  guard- 
ed opinion  would  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
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tion,  the  character  of  all  parties  would  be  saved 
from  injury,  and  more  value  and  dependence  would 
be  placed  on  medical  testimony. 

If  this  be  the  proper  mode  of  conduct  which 
medical  men  ought  to  adopt  towards  each  other, 
on  such  occasions  as  this,  what  can  be  thought  of 
the  conduct  of  a man,  who,  on  the  late  occasion, 
instead  ot  coming  forwards  in  an  open  and  candid 
manner  to  state  his  doubts  and  difficulties  to  those, 
who  were  seriously  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
real  truth,  withheld  his  sentiments  from  them, 
prepared  himselt  secretly  for  an  examination,  and 
then  boldly  hazarded  an  opinion  contrary  to  theirs, 
at  a time  when,  and  in  a place  where,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  reply  to  him  ? 

W here  such  an  interview,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed, is  impracticable,  and  a medical  Gentleman  is 
subpoenaed  to  give  his  opinion,  in  Court,  upon 
appearances  described,  and  upon  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  by  other  Gentlemen  of  the  profession, 
on  behalf  of  a prosecution,  what  ought  to  be  his 
conduct  ? Is  he  to  assume  the  part  of  an  advo- 
cate for  the  Prisoner?  We  apprehend,  by  no 
means.  lie  is  called  to  speak,  on  oath,  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth : that  « 
is,  he  is  bound  by  his  oath,  not  to  give  a forced, 
irrational,  or  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  such 
appearances : not  to  assign  causes  for  them,  which, 
if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  he  ought 
to  be,  he  must  know  cannot  have  existed  : not  to 
misrepresent  things  which  are  clear  and  plain  ; not 
to  perplex  and  confound  the  Jury  with  doubts  and 
difficulties,  when  he  ought  to  know,  that  there 
are  no  real  difficulties  in  the  case  ; in  a word,  not 
to  oppose  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  or  from  any 
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selfish  or  unworthy  motives ; but  to  speak  his  real 
.settled  sentiments,  and  to  deliver  the  very  best 
judgment  which  he  is  able  to  form  upon  the  facts. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  trial  are  of 
so  extraordinary  a nature,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren 
to  them  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  in  the  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Carson  to  in- 
validate our  testimony  in  this  case,  they  must 
clearly  perceive  a dangerous  precedent ; dangerous, 
because  if  the  example  should  be  followed,  it 
cannot  fail  to  throw  a doubt  upon  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  all  medical  evidence.  Let  the  facts 
in  such  cases  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  care: 
let  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  be  scruti- 
nized and  examined  to  the  very  bottom,  and  all 
fallacies,  if  there  be  any  fallacies  in  them,  be  de- 
tected and  exposed.  Those  who  undertake  the 
defensive  side  of  the  question,  are  bound  to  do 
this  ; and  medical  men  mav  often  render  essential 
services,  in  trials  of  this  nature,  by  assisting  coun- 
sel in  such  investigations.  And  these  investiga- 
tions are  necessary  to  prevent  the  lives  of  men 
from  being  thrown  away,  by  hasty  or  incautious 
opinion.  But  let  it  not  be  said  of  a profession, 
which  has  always  maintained  an  honourable  name, 
that  there  shall  be  found  hereafter  in  its  ranks  one 
man,  who  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this,  without 
previously  communicating  with  his  brethren,  shall, 
from  any  motive,  lend  his  assistance,  to  invalidate 
their  testimony,  and  by  throwing  a doubt  upon  it, 
to  frustrate  the  ends  of  public  justice.  This  is 
the  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  case  ap- 
pears to  us  most  serious.  And  with  reference  to 
the  future,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  calling 
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upon  our  brethren  to  give  to  this  important  subject 
all  the  attention  and  consideration  which  it  requires. 

It  was  not  originally  our  intention  nor  our  wish 
to  enter  into  these  discussions,  It,  after  the  trial, 
Dr.  Carson  had  suffered  the  matter  quietly  to  sub- 
side, we  should  have  been  silent,  although  our 
sentiments  upon  it  would  have  been  the  same. 
But  after  he  had  addressed  to  different  persons,  the 
note  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  introduc- 
tion, in  which  note  he  had  intimated  his  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  first  medical  institutions  in  the 
island,  for  a decision  in  his  favour,  we  were  in- 
formed from  a variety  ot  quarters,  that  it  had  be- 
come indispensibly  necessary  for  us,  to  lay  before 
the  public,  a statement  of  the  whole  affair,  and  of 
his  conduct  in  it,  and  to  refute  the  opinions  which 
he  had  supported  on  the  trial,.  In  doing  this,  we 
have  not  been  actuated  by  malice  or  personal  en- 
mity to  him  ; and  if  he  supposes  the  contrary,  he 
is  much  mistaken.  We  have,  none  of  us,  any  feel- 
ings of  the  kind.  Iiis  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
has  not  injured  us  : but  it  has  deeply  injured  him- 
self. And  although  in  common  with  many  others, 
we  strongly  disapprove  it : yet  our  feelings  to- 
wards him  go  no  further. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  necessary  to  declare, 
that,  as  we  have  not  entered  upon  these  subjects 
with  a view  to  provoke  a controversy  upon  them, 
we  shall  take  no  notice  of  any  reply  which  may  be 
made  to  this  pamphlet,  publiekly  or  otherwise. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  this  most  melancholy 
affair,  conscientiously  to  discharge  the  painful  du- 
ties, which  devolved  upon  us,  without  partiality 
or  prepossession  : and  we  now  finally  leave  the 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  public. 
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The  following  note  from  Mr.  Lindsay  to  Mr. 
Hay,  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper 
place.  At  Mr.  L.’s  request  we  insert  it  here. 

Dear  Sir, 

From  a conversation  which  I yesterday  had  with  Dr. 
Carson,  1 am  induced  to  think  that  his  answer  to  my  question 
oi  what  brought  him  there,  applied  only  to  the  part  of  the 
town  in  which  we  met,  (which  was  in  a narrow  back  street)  and 
not  alluding  to  the  trial.  1 could  therefore  wish  that  what  I 
iormerly  stated  may  be  cancelled  ; and  am, 

Your’s  truly, 

P.  LINDSAY. 

This  note  lias  no  date,  but  Mr.  Hay  received  it  on  the  l()th 
ot  October.  It  relates  to  Dr.  Carson’s  declaration  to  Mr.  Lind- 
s'1}* that  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  summoned  to 
Lancaster:  see  the  note  to  page  78.  Whatever  explanation 
Dr.  C.  may  now  give  of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Lindsay, 
there  can  be- no  .doubt  that  Mr.  L.  understood  it  in  the  way 
in  which  W'e  have  stated  it:  and  with  this  impression  upon  his 
mind,  he  mentioned  it  both  to  Mr.  Hay  and  to  Dr.  Bran- 
dreth. 
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REMARKS 


ON  A LATE  PUBLICATION, 


UPON  my  return  from  Lancaster,  after  a late 
trial,  l found  that  such  misrepresentations  had 
generally  prevailed  respecting  the  substance  of  my 
evidence,  that  l considered  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  publish  an  enlarged  statement  of  it,  and  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  put  it  to  the  press.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  trial  would  be  published,  which, 
for  some  time,  was  uncertain  ; and  knowing,  from 
the  abilities  of  the  Short  Hand  M riter,  that  the 
whole  would  be  correctly  done,  I abandoned  the 
intention  of  making  a separate  publication,  hoping, 
as  1 have  found  to  he  the  case,  that  the  perusal  of 
my  evidence  would  soon  correct  every  unfavour- 
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able  impression.  My  intention  of  suppressing 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  was  well  known 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  lately  given  to  the 
world  a vindication  of  their  evidence,  before  Mr. 
llay  went  to  London.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  in  consequence  of  any  supposed  intention 
of  publishing  on  my  part,  nor  any  uncommon  de- 
sire I had  shewn  to  establish  my  opinions,  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  induced  to  publish  a 
defence  of  their  evidence.  Indeed,  though  they 
do  not  fully  declare  that  they  knew  that  l had 
abandoned  the  intention  of  publishing,  thev  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  not  influenced  by  any 
such  consideration,  but  that  they  conceived  it 
necessary  to  take  this  step  in  the  just  vindication 
of  their  opinions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  nature  of  medical 
evidence.  This  is  certainly  a very  uncommon 
kind  of  controversy.  The  opinions  that  a man 
delivers  upon  oath  have  generally  been  considered 
so  sacred  as  not  to  come  within  the  province  of 
criticism.  These  gentlemen  say  that,  on  this 
occasion,  I arraigned  their  opinions.  1 did  not 
arraign  any  opinions.  I declared  (and,  in  the 
situation,  could  I do  otherwise  ?)  the  honest  con- 
victions of  my  own  mind,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  without  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  any  man.  Was  that  a time  for 
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courtesy  ? or  coulcl  I be  expected  to  violate  the 
sacred  obligations  of  an  oath,  out  of  deference  to 
them?  1 hese  gentlemen,  however,  have  con'- 
tem plated  my  conduct  iu  a very  different  point  of 
view.  They  have  considered  what,  on  my  part, 
was  an  indispensible  obligation,  as  hostile  to  them, 
and  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  my  opinions  were  erroneous, 
and  my  motives  unfair.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  agitation  which  this  affair  has  produced  in 
Liverpool,  1 have  applied  my  mind  to  the  subject 
since  my  return,  with  increased  intensity.  I have 
reconsidered  the  opinions  I supported,  and  have, 
by  every  succeeding  reflection,  been  more  and 
more  convinced,  that,  in  every  material  point,  my 
evidence  was  exactly  correct ; nor  has  the  recent 
publication  of  the  opinions  of  my  opponents,  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  support  by  a large  col- 
lection of  authorities,  made  any  alteration  in  my 
sentiments. 

In  entering  upon  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet, 
in  which  myself  and  my  opinions  have  the  honour 
to  be  so  frequently  mentioned,  I was  not  a little 
struck  and  surprized  at  the  difference  which  the 
case  here  exhibited,  from  what  it  was  as  described 
before  the  Hon.  Sir  Alan  Chambre,  at  Lancaster. 

I was  not  present  at  the  examination  of  the  bodv, 
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nor  did  1 attend  the  inquest  of  the  Coroner. 
\\  hatever,  therefore,  is  not  contained  in  the  pub- 
lished Trial,  must  he  thrown  completely  out  of 
the  question.  The  gentlemen  had  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  their  evidence  ; the  trial,  therefore, 
may  be  supposed  to  convey  a fair  statement  of  the 
appearances  and  symptoms,  and  of  their  deduc- 
tions from  them.  In  an  affair  of  this  nature,  a very 
slight  variation  in  the  statement  of  tacts  might 
produce  a very  material  change  in  the  deductions. 
It  seems  not  a little  surprising  that  gentlemen 
should  be  carried,  by  a zeal  for  their  own  defence, 
so  far  as  to  contradict,  publicly,  the  solemn  assev- 
erations of  an  oath.  For,  if  thev  concealed  any 
thing  that  was  important,  are  they  not  as  culpable 
as  it  they  had  added  what  never  existed  ? The 
whole  history  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  singular 
important  additions  to  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion, made  for  the  first  time  at  this  distant  period, 
are  wholly  to  be  put  out  of  view.  \\  hether  the 
account  they  have  delivered  now,  or  the  statement 
they  delivered  at  Lancaster,  be  true,  is  nothing  to 
me.  My  evidence  could  only  apply  to  the  latter, 
by  which  alone  my  inferences  are  to  he  examined. 

I he  following  is  a concise  account  of  the  symp- 
toms of  Miss  llums’s  complaints,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  only  witnesses,  the  cook 
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and  housemaid  ; and,  tor  the  correctness  of  this 
account  I refer  to  the  trial,  where  they  are  detailed 
at  greater  length.  These  servants  had  only  been 
a month  in  the  house,  had  had  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  deceased,  and  therefore  were 
ignorant,  in  a great  measure,  of  her  general  state 
ot  health.  Miss  Burns  never  appeared  to  them  to 
be  anyways  indisposed  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  of  March,  when  she  appeared  to  be 
very  ill,  but  did  not  complain.  She  took  some 
breakfast.  After  breakfast  had  laid  herself  down 
upon  the  sofa — afterwards  seemed  to  be  in  pain  as 
she  moved  through  the  room,  leaning  upon  the 

backs  ot  the  chairs.  She  complained  ot  beinsr 
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thirsty,  and  directed  some  water  gruel  to  be  made 
tor  her,  ot  which  she  drank,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  according  to  the  account  of  the  house-maid, 
nigh  three  quarts;  but  the  cook,  who  made  the 
gruel,  said  it  might  be  about  a pint  or  a quart. 
She  rejected  the  gruel  from  the  stomach  almost 
immediately — she  vomited  frequently  during  the 
day — What  she  vomited  appeared  to  the  house- 
maid to  he,  at  first  black,  afterwards  yellow  or 
greenish.  1 his  account  is  reversed  by  the  cook, 
who  said  that  it  appeared,  at  first  yellow,  and 
afterwards  black.  She  lay  quietly  for  the  most 
part,  without  moving  or  complaining  upon  the 
sofa.  The  next  morning,  Thursday,  she  appeared 
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nearly  in  the  same  situation  in  which  she  had  been 
the  preceding  evening.  The  sickness  continued 
till  towards  evening,  when  it  left  her,  and  she 
could  stir  more  about— She  took  only  water-gruel 
this  day,  as  she  had  done  the  day  preceding.  On 
Friday  morning,  the  twenty-fifth,  apperead  to 
breathe  with  greater  difficulty  than  before  ; but,  in 
other  respects,  no  difference  was  observed.  She 
took  gruel  and  some  warm  beer — Site  does  not 
appear  to  have  vomited  what  she  took  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  13.  expressed  a wish  for  some  Madeira 
wine;  the  house-maid  was  sent  to  fetch  it;  and 
on  her  return,  found  Miss  Burns  dead,  cowered  of  a 
lump  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  with  her  head 
erect,  leaning  against  it.  During  her  illness,  both 
her  understanding  and  her  articulation  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  least  injured,  as  she  gave,  ’till 
within  a short  time  of  her  death,  directions  re- 
specting the  management  of  the  family.  Her 
complaints  seem  to  have  abated  much  from  the 
evening  preceding  her  death.  That  the  irritability 
of  her  stomach  had,  in  a great  measure,  been 
removed,  is  evident  from  the  quantity  of  gruel  and 
other  liquids  with  which  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines were  filled.  If  there  had  been  any  consider- 
able morbid  irritation  of  this  organ,  such  a great 
quantity  of  liquid  would  not  have  remained  upon 
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it.  She  seems  also  to  have  been  troubled  with  a 
diarrhoea. 

The  account  which  I have  now  given  of  the 
history  of  Miss  B.’s  complaints,  is  correctly  as  it 
was  related  before  the  Judge  at  Lancaster.  The 
account  which  has  been  published  by  the  gentle- 
men who  have  honoured  my  evidence  with  an 
examination,  is  very  different  from  this,  being 
descriptive  of  a much  more  violent  disease.  These 
gentlemen  sav  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a correct 
statement  of  the  symptoms  from  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  medicine.  But  I think  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  the  awful  impression  made  by  her 
death,  would  induce  the  servants  to  consider  the 
symptoms  as  more  severe  than  they  were  in  reality. 

The  body  was  opened  on  the  Sunday  following, 
about  fifty  hours  after  the  death,  bv  Mr.  Hay,  a 
Surgeon  in  Liverpool,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ge- 
rard, Dr.  Rutter,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hay’s 
assistant. 

lTpon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  some 
yellow'  coloured  matter  was  found  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  intestines.  In  drawing  the  stomach 
towards  him,  the  surgeon  discovered  a hole,  or 
preternatural  opening  in  the  anterior  and  inferior 
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portion  of  the  stomach,  about  the  extent  of  a 
crown  piece,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  inches 
from  the  Pylorus.  The  edges  of  this  hole  were 
pulpy,  tender,  and  ragged,  and  the  substance  of 
the  stomach  all  around,  for  the  space  of  two  inches, 
was  in  a destroyed  state,  allowing  an  easy  passage 
to  the  fingers.  The  rest  of  the  stomach  was  in  a 
natural  state,  of  a natural  colour,  and  covered 
with  the  mucus  which  usually  lines  the  internal 
surface  of  this  organ.  There  was  some  slight 
peretonaeal  inflammation  in  different  parts,  but 
scarcely  so  much  as  to  he  called  a disease.  It  was 
considerable  upon  the  small,  hut  scarcely  observ- 
able ou  the  large,  intestines.  The  internal  villous 
coat  of  the  duodenum  was  slightly  inflamed. — 
Upon  cross-examination,  Mr.  Hay  observed  that 
he  never  examined  a sounder  subject  in  his  life, 
excepting  with  respect  to  the  hole  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  circular  margin  of  this  hole. 

The  womb  was  found  much  larger  than  it  is 
usually  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  1 he  Surgeon 
cut  into  it.  The  cavity  was  so  large  as  to  he 
capable  of  containing  a whole  quart  ot  fluid. 
There  was  a circular  ruff  mark  upon  the  fundus 
four  inches  and  a halt  in  diameter,  which,  lie  had 
no  doubt,  was  the  place  from  which  a placenta  had 
been  recently  detached.  ! he  vessels  which  he 
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supposed,  served  to  nourish  the  child,  were  plainly 
discoverable.  The  os  uteri  was  dilated.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  womb,  only  a very  small 
quantity  of  florid-coloured  blood  oozing  out  of 
some  plainly  discoverable  vessels  at  the  fundus. 
The  other  gentlemen  agreed  with  Mr.  Hay  in  this 
description  of  the  appearances.  They  had  not 
the  least  doubt,  from  the  appearances  which  the 
womb  exhibited,  that  it  had  recently  parted  with 
a child,  and  that  this  child  had  nearly  reached  its 
full  period. 


I he  fluid  that  was.  found  in  the  intestines, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sto- 
mach, they  had  no  doubt  had  passed  through  the 
hole,  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis.  The 
fluid  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  that  contained 
in  the  duodenum , were  also  collected,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  chemical  examination. 

1 hese  three  different  fluids  were  examined  by 
Dr.  Bostock,  who  has  long  been  known  to  the. 
world  for  the  accuracy  of  his  chemical  knowledge. 

J his  chemist  applied  the  most  delicate  tests,  b* 
c')uld  not  discover  the  existence  of  any  mineral  poi- 
son. Dr.  Bostock,  however,  maintained,  that,  from 
experiments  w hich  had -been  made  upon  dogs  since 
this  unhappy  affair  took  place,  and  which  will  be 
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more  particularly  noticed  afterwards,  an  animal 
maybe  killed  by  corrosive  sublimate  mercury  in 
solution,  without  any  remains  of  this  substance 
being:  discoverable  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
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after  death.  No  part  of  the  substance  of  the  sto- 
mach was  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  The 
examination  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  not  pur- 
sued further  than  the  duodenum  ; neither  was  the 
Oesophagus  examined. 

Miss  Burns  had  been  observed  by  some  persons 
who  saw  her  occasionally,  to  grow  larger  for  some 
time  previous  to  her  death.  But  her  most  intimate 
friend,  and  indeed  the  only  friend  she  had,  de- 
clared she  was  as  large  twelve  months  before  her 
death  as  she  had  been  a few  weeks  before  it — that 
she  was  uncommonly  flat  bosomed,  and  that,  in 
every  other  part  excepting  the  abdomen,  she  was 
not  half  the  person  she  used  to  be — that  she  had 
not  been  as  young  women  in  health  are  for  fourteen 
months  before  her  death — that,  at  Miss  Burns’s 
request,  she  had  consulted  her  mother  about  her, 
who  recommended  some  medicine  which  had  been 
of  use  to  her  (Mrs.  Jones) — That  Miss  Burns  was 
very  subject  to  shortness  of  breath,  and  was  pale 
faced.  The  commencement  of  her  bad  health 
this  witness  dated  several  years  hack,  from  the  time 
MisIS  Burns  had  fallen  out  of  a boat  into  the 
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‘water.  Mrs.  Barton,  Mrs.  Jones’s  mother,  con- 
firmed this  statement,  so  far  as  she  had  been  con- 
cerned. 

Dr.  Gerard,  Dr.  Bostock,  and  Mr.  Hay,  having 
been  interrogated  respecting  the  cause  of  the  hole 
in  the  stomach,  mentained  that,  not  knowing  any 
natuial  cause,  nor  any  disease  to  which  they  could 
ascribe  this  hole,  they  believed  that  it  must  have 
bet'ii  occasioned  by  some  deleterious  drug  taken 
into  tlie  stomach  $ that  this  drug,  in  their  opinion, 
v\ as  corrosive  sublimate  mercury  in  solution,  and 
that,  as  this  hole  was  a sufficient  cause  of  death, 
they  believed  that  the  deceased  had  come  to  her 
death  by  poison. 

1 hcse  are  the  opinions  which  were  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  medical  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  It  appears  that  they  had  not 
maintained  them  with  the  same  firmness  before  the 
Coroner,  and  that  they  there  admitted  that  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  might  have  existed  respecting 
the  causes  of  the  hole  in  the  stomach.  But  any 
doubts  with  which  their  minds  might  have  been 
originally  affected,  seem  to  have  been  completely 
removed  before  their  arrival  at  Lancaster  : — these, 
in  all  probability,  were  banished  by  the  result  of 
the  experiments  upon  the  two  dogs — experiments 
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-which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
afterwards,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  confer  a 
high  celebrity  upon  the  authors  ot  them.  I hose 
experiments  seem  also  to  have  relieved  their  minds 
from  all  doubts  upon  another  point,  namely,  the 
kind  of  poison  by  which  the  hole  was  produced, 
by  making  it  plain  that  it  must  have  been  corrosive 
sublimate  mercury  in  solution. 

. i » • j*l  I * S.i  * I • ' I * * • • * 

In  my  examination,  I supported  opinions  in 
many  respects  different  from  those  maintained  by 
the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication.  ’ l contended 
that  the  hole  and  the  destroyed  appearance  for 
nearly  two  inches  on  every  side,  could  not  he  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  ot  a deleterious  drug 
taken  into  the  stomach,  arguing  that  the  substance 
which  possessed  such  deleterious  properties  as  to 
occasion  so  extensive  a destruction  as  was  here 
observed  on  one  part  of  the  stomach,  must  have 
acted  with  great  violence  upon  the  surface  ot  the 
stomach,  guilet  and  intestines  generally.  This 
would  especially  happen  with  respect  to  the  sto- 
mach, in  consequence  of  the  anxious  tossing  of 
the  body  accompanying  great  pain  in  that  organ, 
and  of  the  action  of  vomiting.  The  poison  that  is 
there  supposed  could  not,  in  particular,  act  with 
intensify  on  one  part  ot  the- stomach  only,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  easily  soluble,  llut  the  rest 


of  the  stomach  had  every  where  a natural  appear- 
ance, was  un inflamed,  and  covered  with  the  natural 
mucus  of  the  organ.  The  authors  of  the  “ Vindi- 
cation” argue  that  1.  am  not  correct  when  1 state 
that  all  mineral  poisons  may  be  agitated  from  one 
part  of  the  stomach  to  another : that,  for  instance, 
arsenic  fixes  upon  the  place  which  it  first  reaches. 
This  objection  requires  explanation.  Arsenic  is 
only  partly  soluble  in  water — the  portion  soluble 
will  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  stomach  to 
another,  after  the  manner  hwe  described,  but  that 
which  is  insoluble  will  at  length  subside,  and  adhere 
to  a particular  place.  But  the  dispersion  of  these 
small  insoluble  particles  is  so  general,  that  in  cases 
where  any  very  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  lias 
been  taken, .such  as  would  be  required  for  producing 
the  destruction  which  this  stomach  exhibited,  the 
stomach,  gullet  and  intestines  have  been  found 
inflammed,  corroded  and  gangrenous  throughout. 

V 5 in  these  cases,  often  exhi- 
bits a riddled  appearance. 

If  the  destruction,  discovered  in  this  stomach, 
had  been  occasioned  by  some  deleterious  dru^, 
this  effect  must  have  been  produced  when  the 
poison  existed  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  con- 
centration in  the  stomach.  At  the  time  of  death 
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it  had  been  washed  away,  so  that  not  the  least 
quantity  of  it  remained,  therefore  this  aperture 
would  have  existed  sometime  before  deatli ; and 
the  liquids  that  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
immediately  before  death,  would  have  passed 
through  this  hole  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 
belly.  But  only  a very  small  quantity  was  found 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines,  while  the 
stomach  itself  was  full.  The  authors  ot  the  \ in- 
dication” have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  this  ob- 
jection, by  supposing ihat  the  hole  might  not  have 
actually  taken  place  till  after  death,  although  the  u\-. 
jury  to  the  substance  had.  But  if  any  part  of  the 
stomach  had  been,  some  time  before  death,  in  so 
tender  a state  as  easily  to  admit  a passage  to  the 
fingers,  the  action  of  vomiting,  which,  when  vio- 
lent, as  is  described  by  them  to  have  been  the  case, 
in  this  instance,  sometimes  ruptures  a sound  sto- 
mach, must  easily  have  ruptured  the  tender  portion 
of  this. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  this  hole  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  mineral  poison,  this  poison 
must  have  acted  in  one  ol  two  ways.  It  must 
have  destroyed  the  texture  of  the  stomach ; by 
combining  with  its  substance,  and  acting  upon 
it  a s upon  dead  matter  of  the  same  kind ; or 
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by  exciting  inflammation  and  gangrene.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  the  injury  was  effected  ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these  ways,  by  chemi- 
cal combination,  then  the  quantity  of  poison  re- 
quired to  destroy  the  texture  of  a part  upwards  of 
six  inches  in  diameter,  must  have  been  enormous. 
'Hie  poison,  in  this  case,  would  have  produced 
almost  instantaneous  death,  and  have  been  found 
in  combination  with  the  destroyed  part  of  the  sto- 
mach. Why  was  not  the  tender  part  of  the  sto- 
mach submitted  to  chemical  examination,  which 
must,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  decisive  of  the 
question  whether  the  destruction  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  corrosive  drug,  in  the  way  sup- 
posed, or  not  ? 

The  destruction  could  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  poisonous  drug  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  gangrene  ; as  in  that  case,  the  gan- 
grenous part  must  either  have  been  separated  from 
the  sound,  which  would  have  been  easily  dis- 
covered, or  a part  must  have  been  in  a state  of 
high  inflammation.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  gentlemen,  indeed,  admit,  that  the  aperture 
could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  gangrene.  Had 
this  happened,  it  would  not  even  have  inferred  the 
administration  of  poison,  as  the  stomach  is  subject 
to  inflammation  and  gangrene  from  other  causes. 
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Had  the  aperture  been  occasioned  by  any  acrid 
substance  acting  before  death,  blood  vessels  would 
necessarily  have  been  corroded,,  and  would  have 
discharged  blood,  which  would  have  been  ejected 
by  vomiting  and  stools.  \ omiting  and  purging  oi 
blood  are  too  remarkable  to  have  been  overlooked, 
had  they  occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  which  this 
lady  was  affected,  were  not  those  which  we  know, 
from  the  experience  of  mankind,  are  produced  by 
the  operation  of  an  active  poison,  especially  when 
administered  in  such  quantity  as  to  destroy  any 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  stomach.  Mahon,  the 
elegant  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Medicine 
Legale,  says,  that  corrosive  sublimate,  taken  in 
such  quantity  as  to  produce,  death,  kills,  in  a 
short  time,  after  the  most  lrightful  convulsions, 
and  enormous  bloody  and  bilious  vomitings  and 
purgings.*  The  derangement  of  the  system  aris- 
ing from  the  administration  of  aisenic,  is  ncaily 

* Le  Sublime,  aval*'  a lactose  de  plus  d un  ou  deux  grains, 
est  un  poison  terrible  qui  tue  promptement,  apres  d’affr ernes 
convulsions,  dcs  vomissemens  enormes,  des  dejectiones  dys- 
senteriques  et  sanguines;  ehfin  a pen  pres  avee  tes  inemes 
sy.npton.es  qui  <iuand  on  apris  Vanenic.  A I'ouverture  de* 
cadavrts,  on  trouve  egalement  ibesophage,  l’estomac  et  les 

Intestine  iuftammes  et  gangrenes. 

Medicine  Legale,  de  Mahon,  p.  S57- 


the  same  with  that  excited  by  the  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Excrutiating  pains  in  the  stomach, 
and  bowels,  inextinguishable  thirst;  reaching  ; and 
the  instant  rejection  of  whatever  is  swallowed  ; 
anxiety  and  intolerable  anguish,  expressed  by 
moans  and  lamentations,  which  no  sentiment  of 
precaution  could  suppress  ; by  restless  agitation, 
and  tossing  of  the  body  and  limbs  ; hiccup;  faint- 
ings;  convulsions;  failure  of  the  voice;  inarticu- 
late speech;  difficulty  in  swallowing;  and  aberration 
ot  mind,  are  among  the  symptoms  which  united, 
or  in  greater  part,  accompany  the  operation  of  an 
active  mineral  poison,  given  in  a powerful  dose. 

Miss  Burns,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  any  severe  degree  of  pain.  She  was  ge- 
nerally found  by  the  servants  lying  upon  the  sota 
quietly,  and  without  complaining.  She  only  once 
complained  of  pain,  to  any  of  them,  during  her 
illness.  From  the  Thursday  afternoon,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely removed.  From  that  period  she  had  no 
vomiting,  Teachings,  nor  pain  in  the  bowels.  That 
the  strength  of  the  stomach  had  been  in  a great 
degree  recovered  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
the  quantity  of  gruel  and  warm  beer  which  was 
found  in  it  and  in  the  intestines  after  death.  Such 
a quantity  of  nutritive  substance  could  not  have 
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been  kept  by  a stomach  labouring  under  the  effects 
of  great  irritation.  The  general  strength,  also, 
was  recruited  along  with  that  of  the  stomach.  She 
could  stir  more  about.  So  far  from  being  delirious, 
she  appears  to  have  had  the  most  perfect  recollec- 
tion ; she  continued  to  give  directions  respecting 
the  management  of  the  house  until  the  period  of 
her  death.  Her  speech  and  articulation  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  changed.  The  only  symp- 
toms which  she  had  in  common  with  those  affect- 
ing persons  destroyed  by  mineral  poisons,  were 
thirst,  a vomiting  of  bilious  matter  and  purg- 
ing. These  are  the  attendants,  it  is  wrell  known, 
of  many  diseases,  and  only  indicate  some  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  may  be 
excited  by  a thousand  causes,  acting  either  directly 
upon  them,  or  by  association  in  consequence  of 
that  sympathy  that  subsists  between  these  viscera 
and  every  part  of  the  frame.  All  the  symptoms 
which  attend  the  administration  of  poison,  occur 
separately  in  many  complaints.  The  symptoms 
above  stated  only  constitute  an  argument  in  favour 
of  poisoning,  when  they  are  found  altogether  or 
in  greater  part  combined.  The  absence  of  them 
nearly  all  from  this  case,  proves  that  Miss  Burns 
could  not  have  died  from  the  administration  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  nor  of  any  deleterious  drug. 
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A great  deal  has  been  inferred  in  support  of 
the  supposition  that  poison  had  been  administered 
from  the  blackness  of  the  matter  vomited.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a contradiction  in  the  evidence 
on  this  head.  The  housemaid  said  that  the  matter 
vomited  was  first  black  and  afterwards  yellow  or 
greenish  : the  cook,  on  the  other  hand,  describes 

it  to  have  been  at  first  greenish,  mixed  with  yellow  ; 
and  afterwards  becoming  black.  The  dark  colour 
might  depend  upon  many  things  : — the  gruel  and 
beer  which  she  drank  might  have  given  the  matter 
rejected  that  appearance.  It  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  or  pancreas;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  authors  of  the  “ Vindica- 
tion searched  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance, 
where  it  was  most  likely  to  have  been  found,  in 
these  viscera. 

The  general  appearances  of  the  carcass  did  not 
characterize  a death  by  poison.  The  bodies  of 
persons  killed  by  poison  run  more  rapidly  into 
putrefaction  than  those  destroyed,  perhaps,  by 
any  other  cause.  In  a very  short  time  the  skin 
of  every  part  swells,  and  the  features  become 
disgustingly  deformed.  The  stench  of  the  body 
is  intolerable.  The  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  is 
easily  separated  from  the  bones.  None  of  these 
characters  marked  the  carcass  of  Miss  Burns 
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There  were  no  putrid  appearances,  nor  any  putrid 
smell. 

Besides,  corrosive  sublimate  mercury  in  solu- 
tion is  so  nauseous  a poison  that  no  human 
being  could  be  induced  to  take  it  in  such 
quantity  as  to  occasion  death.  The  taste  is  a 
certain  natural  indication  of  its  deadly  qualities. 
No  man  that  ever  tasted  corrosive  sublimate  mer- 
cury, even  in  a "Very  weak  solution,  but  must  be 
convinced  that  it  was  a most  dreadful  poison. 

✓ M 

If  any  mineral  poison  had  been  administered, 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  detected  by 
the  analysis  of  those  substances  most  likely  to  have 
contained  it. 

I therefore  contended  that,  of  the  three  great 
constituents  of  which  the  proot  ol  poison  consists, 
namely,  the  existence  of  poison  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  the  strongest ; the  symptoms  suit- 
able to  the  administration  of  that  poison  ; and  the 
appearances  which  are  exhibited  by  the  body  after 
death  ; not  one  was  found  to  have  existed  in  this 
case.  The  detection  of  poison  in  the  body  is  the 
strongest,  but  by  no  means  singly  conclusive  of  a 
death  being  occasioned  by  poison.  Poisonous 

matter  may  be  taken  to  a certain  extent  without 
* 
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occasioning  death  ; aud,  in  the  mean  time,  death 
may  have  been  produced  by  some  other  cause. 
In  this  case,  though  a small  quantity  of  poison 
had  been  detected,  nothing  certain  could  have 
been  inferred  from  that,  because  the  water  of 
which  the  gruel  was  made,  not  having  been  dis- 
tilled, might  have  held  in  solution  a small  quan- 
tity of  some  poisonous  material.  The  stomach,  . 
too,  appears  to  have  been  washed  out  with  com- 
mon water,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  employed 
distilled  water.  If  poison  is  not  found,  then  the 
other  two  constituents  of  the  proof  should  be 
complete  indeed,  before  even  the  suspicion  of 
poisoning  should  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  a 
physician.  The  authors  of  the  “ Vindication” 
say  that  the  account  of  the  symptoms  is  uncertain, 
not  being  given  by  a medical  man.  The  gentlemen 
were  therefore  reduced  to  one  class  of  the  three 
constituents  of  the  proof,  namely,  the  appearances 
upon  dissection  ; and  how  well  they  availed  them- 
selves ot  this  class  will  afterwards  appear.  The 
appearances  should  have  been  well  marked  indeed, 
before  any  interence  in  support  of  so  horrid  a 
crime,  could  have  been  deduced  from  them. — 
But  the  appearances  which  bodies  killed  by 
poison  usually  exhibit,  were  nearly  all  absent. 
None  ot  the  three  classes  of  things  which  consti- 
tute the  proof  of  a death  by  poisoning,  existed  in  • 
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th  is  case  ; and  I repeat  again  what  I advanced  upon 
oath,  that  no  cautious  physician  will  ever  affirm  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  a death  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  mineral  poison,  unless  these  three 
classes  are  found  in  combination. 

But  it  will  be  contended  that  all  my  reasoning, 
however  plausible,  is  merely  hypothetical ; or,  as 
these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  it,  futile  and 
fallacious  ; and  must  yield  to  the  superior  force  of 
experiment.  That  an  animal,  they  contend, 
may  be  killed  by  corrosive  sublimate  mercury  in 
solution  without  the  poison  being  discoverable 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  death  may 
certainly  be  inferred  from  experiments  that  were 
made  upon  twro  dogs.  A grain  and  three  quarters 
of  corrosive  sublimate  mercury  was  dissolved  in 
forty  drops  of  water,  and  poured  into  the  mouth 
of  a little,  dog,  who,  after  discharging  a good 
deal  of  froth,  vomiting  milk  which  he  had  taken, 
and  frequent  discharges  of  black  coloured  ex- 
crement, died  in  the  space,  1 think,  of  half  a 
day.  Two  grains,  in  a solution,  l suppose,  of 
the  same  strength,  were  given  to  another  dog  : — 
(some  of  the  solution,  in  this  case,  was  spilled 
in  giving  it)  it  did  not  kill  the  dog  : Next  day  the 
dose  was  repeated,  and  it  killed  the  animal  in  the 
evening.  The  same  symptoms  attended  in  this 
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case  as  in  the  former,  only  this  dog  discharged 
some  bloody  froth.  He  took  nothing  all  the  day 
preceding  his  death.  The  stomachs  of  these  two 
animals  were  examined,  they  were  not  found  cor- 
roded, hut  red  and  inflamed,  and  corrugated.  The 
contents  ot  the  stomachs  were  subjected  to  che- 
mical analysis,  but  no  corrosive  sublimate  was 
found. 

Now  i contend  that  there  is  a notorious  de- 
ception in  these  two  experiments.  I maintain  it 
to  have  been  not  only  improbable  but  almost  impos- 
sible that  any  of  this  corrosive  sublimate  could  have 
reached  the  stomach  of  either  of  the  dogs.  Forty 
drops  of  liquid  will  scarcely  moisten  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  When  the  corrosive  nature  of  such  a 
strong  solution  of  sublimate  making  a violent 
caustic  is  considered,  any  thinking  man  will  be 
satisfied  that  it  must  have  combined  with  the  fleshy 
parts  ot  the  throat  almost  before  it  reached  the 
top  of  the  gullet.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing any  thing  of  a nauseous  corrosive  nature 
into  the  stomach  of  a dog  is  well  known,  as  the 
gullet  and  diaphragm  of  these  animals  by  irritation 
ot  the  throat  are  easily  excited  into  spasmodic 
action.  A man  might  as  well  search  the  Ocean 
for  the  stone  he  had  thrown  into  the  Mersey  yes- 
terday, as  have  searched  the  stomachs  of  these  dogs 
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'for  anv  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
which  had  been  poured  into  their  mouths.  How, 
then,  are  the  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging  and 
black  stools  to  be  accounted  for  ? By  a violent 
affection  of  one  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  the 
whole  of  it  is  exefted.  Hence  by  the  affection 
of  the  top  of  the  gullet,  vomiting  and  purging 
would  naturally  ensue.  Black  is  frequently  the 
natural  colour  of  the  excrement  of  these  animals. 
Inflammation  would,  without  doubt,  be  excited 
to  a certain  extent  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Admitting  even  the  possibility  that  any  por- 
tion of  this  solution  could  have  been  received 
into  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  there  are  circum- 
stances from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  none 
of  it  ever  reached  it.  Tnquenchable  thirst  is  an 
uniform  concomitant  to  the  administration  of  mi- 
neral poisons  to  human  creatures,  and  I believe 
also  to  all  animals.  But  these  dogs  so  far  from 
being  thirsty,  even  refused  to  drink.  The  catch- 
ing of  the  jaw,  and  the  bloody  froth  demonstrate 
to  a certainty  the  violent  affection  of  the  parts 
about  the  throat.  If  these  accurate  experimen- 
talists had  examined  the  gullet  and  throat,  they 
would  have  discovered  by  its  effects  tire  place 
the  destructive  corrosive  sublimate  had  occu- 
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pied,'  and  ascertained  the  reason  why  none  of  it 
was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  nor 
any  erosion  made  upon  its  coats. 

These  experiments,  to  repeat  again  their  own 
language,  futile  anti  fallacious  experiments,  con- 
stitute the  foundation  upon  which  all  their  reason- 
ing respecting  poison  is  founded,  experiments 
which  contradict  the  knowledge  of  mankind  upon 
this  subject ; experiments  made  too  on  the  animal 
creation  which  differ  so  widely  in  their  habits 
and  constitution  from  the  human.  Failing  to 
discover  among  the  numerous  histories  of  poison- 
ing which  unfortunately  disgrace  the  records  of 
our  species,  a case  which  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  one  in  question,  they  seem  to  have  been  de- 
termined to  make  one.  Thev  ransacked  the  vegeta- 
hie  and  mineral  kingdoms  for  poisons  of  every  qua- 
lity and  power,  and  subjected  a number  of  helpless 
animals  to  the  severest  tortures  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  animated  nature  to  sustain  ; at  length,  after 
many  disappointments,  their  drooping  hopes  were 
revived,  and  their  wavering  purposes  confirmed 
by  the  two  experiments  above  recorded,  experi- 
ments which  will  no  doubt  confer  a lasting  tame 
upon  the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication.’5  It  is 
worthy  ot  notice,  that  corrosive  sublimate  in  so- 
lution is  the  poison  that  is  fixed  upon.  Why  in 
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solution  ?;  Because  in  any  other  form  in  which  it 
had  been  administered,  it  had  been  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  had  corroded  and 
blistered  its  coats.  Yet  it  was  upon  the  faith  of 
these  twro  experiments,  that  the  medical  evidences 
for  the  crown  came  forward,  and  swore  to  the 
cause  of  the, death  of  one  person,  involving  in  the 
result  the  life  of  another. 

i 
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Poison  in  2:  is  the  basest,  most  cowardly  and  most 
cruel,  of  all  kinds  of  murder;  and  evinces  an  ex- 
treme depravity  in  the  heart  that  can  be  guilty  of 
it.  The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  such  an 
enormous  crime,  so  revolting  to  human  nature, 
are  to  be  founded,  ought  to  be  of  known  stability, 
and  not  the  deceptive  quicksand  surface  of  a day’s 
formation,  over  which  light  and  feathery  beings 
may  pass  with,  safety,  but  which  w ill  lie  avoided 
bv  the  manly  step  of  the  cautious  and  the  wise. 

What  then  was  the  cause  ot  the  hole  in  this 
person’s  stomach,  if  it  w'as  not  produced  by  poi- 
son ? Though  we  were  not  able  to  account  for 
the  appearance,  and  though  there  had  never  ex- 
isted an  example  of  such  an  appearance,  it  would 
he  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophical  to  ascribe 
it,  in  this  case,  to  any  particular  cause,  as  poison. 
Because,  say  these  gentlemen,  w e cannot  account 
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for  this  appearance  from  any  known  causes,  among 
which  they  must  include  poison  ; they  nevertheless 
ascribe  it  to  a cause  from  which  they  could  not 
account  tor  it.  This  is  certianly  a beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  logic  of  these  gentlemen  ; but  others, 
equally  excellent,  will  be  found  in  the  sequel. 

But  there  are  manv  instances  of  holes,  similar 
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ill  character  to  this,  having  been  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  persons  after  death,  who  could  not 
have  been  suspected  of  having  taken  poison.  Bon- 
netus,  Lieutaud,  Morgagni,  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
and  indeed,  all  those  persons  who  have  been  much 
conversant  in  morbid  dissection,  afford  abundant 
instances  of  this  kind.  These  appearances  of  de- 
struction have  not  only  been  found  in  the  stomach, 
but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body  ; the  large 
veins  have  often  been  found  perforated,  likewise 
the  intestines  ; and  various  organs,  as  the  spleen* 
pancreas  and  diaphragm,  have  been  found  in  part 
consumed.  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of 
such  occurrences,  which  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  any  disease,  and  of  their  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  effects  of  poison,  there  arose 
a division  of  poisons  into  external  and  internal. 
By  the  external  were  meant  such  as  were  taken  in 
by  the  mouth  ; by  the  internal,  those  which  had 
been  engendered  by  the  body  itself.  The  secre- 
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tions  of  diligent  organs  which,  in  the  usual  state, 
are  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  health,  were 
supposed  to  become,  in  certain  cachectic  and 
and  putrid  states  of  the  body,  so  changed  as  to 
be  endowed  with  qualities  of  a very  deleterious 
nature.  The  secretions  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys,  have  been  know  n 
to  possess  such  acrimony,  as  not  only  to  destroy 
animal  substances,  but  even  metals.  Hence 
the  appellation  of  bilis  aeruginosa,  or  bile  that 
could  destroy  brass.  On  this  account  the  cele- 
brated  Morgagni,  who  was  much  conversant  in 
the  examination  of  bodies  supposed  to  have  come 
to  their  death  by  violent  means,  has  advised  phy- 
sicians, in  cases  where  previous  disease  had  ex- 
isted, to  be  cautious,  lest  they  should  ascribe  such 
appearances  to  an  external  cause,  as  they  might,  in 
all  probability,  arise  from  the  internal  poison  of 
the  body.* 

* Les  matieres  bilieuses  produisent  souvent  des  ravages 
tcrribles  en  pen  de  terns.  Les  trousse  gal  ant  ( cholera  morbus ) 
Les  dysenteries,  les  differentes  espedes  de  cachexies,  et  certaints 
marts  snbites,  pourroient  souvent  dormer  lieu  a des  procedures 
crirninelles  qui  par  le  consours  de  quelques  circonstances  siu- 
gulieres  diviendroient  funestes  a des  iunocens. 

Mahon,  p.  CJ8H  col.  2. 
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Lieu  tan  d is  very  full  upon  thrs  subject,  and  has 
given  many  histories  of  dissections  in  which  holes 
in  the  stomach  were  found.  In  some  of  these  his- 
tories the  cause  of  the  hole  was,  without  doubt, 
some  disease  of  long  duration.  But  an  attentive 
consideration  of  them  will  convince  any  man  that, 
in  general,  the  holes  he  describes  could  not  be 
accounted  for  from  any  disease,  nor  could  poison 
have  been  suspected.  In  many  of  his  cases  the 
disease  had  only  been  of  a few  hours  standing: 
nevertheless  the  stomach  was  found  much  de- 
stroyed, the  spleen  and  pancreas  often  nearly 
consumed,  and  other  extensive  marks  of  destruc- 
tion, which  no  disease  could  have  produced  in  so 
short  a period.  As  it  is  in  general  only  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  died  under  singular  circum- 
stances that  arc  opened  and  particularly  examined, 
and  as  there  always  existed  some  disease  by  which 
the  death  was  occasioned,  these  holes  were  either 
considered  as  the  effect  of  disease,  and  the  cause 
of  the  death,  of  which,  in  reality,  they  were  only 
the  consequence.  In  some  of  the  instances  given 
by  Lieutaud,  the  stomach  was  perforated  in  dif- 
ferent places.  It  is  not  probable  that'  any  disease 
could  have  produced  these  perforations  at  the 
same  time.  He  generally  describes  these  per- 
forations by  saving  that  the  stomach  was  putrid 
and  perforated  ; at  one  time  he  says  that  the  hole 


was,  without  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  bills  aerugi- 
nosa, a species  of  the  internal  poison, 
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The  late  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter,  having 
observed  holes  of  a description  similar  to  this 
which  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  Miss  Burns, 
in  the  stomachs  of  persons  who  were  in  perfect 
health  immediately  before  death,  and  who  could 
not  have  been  suspected  to  have  taken  any  dele- 
terious drug  into  the  stomach,  supposed,  as  the 
stomach  had  the  appearance  of  a substance  half 
digested,  that  this  phenomenon  might  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after 
the  destruction  of  the  vital  principle.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  opened  the  body  in  the  evidence  they 
gave  at  Lancaster,  and  now  in  their  publication,  in 
defence  of  that  evidence,  have  said  that  they  had 
in  contemplation  the  gastric  juice,  but  that  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  and  a compa- 
rison with  the  appearances  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  cases, 
it  would  not  apply  in  this  instance. 

The  first  objection  to  the  supposition  of  the 
gastric  juice  having  this  effect  is,  that  it  only 
acted  in  cases  of  sudden  death  from  a violent 
cause,  when  the  gastric  juice  was  in  abundance 
and  in  proper  quality.  With  respect  to  the  sud- 
denness of  the  deaths  they  agree  with  the  present. 
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as  that  of  Miss  Burns  was  awfully  sudden.  When 
the  stomach  is  under  considerable  irritation,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  of  Miss  Burns,  the  secre- 
tion ot  that  organ  is  in  greater  abundance  than 
usual,  and  more  acrimonious.  According  to  the 
opinion,  then,  of  the  experienced  Morgagni,  the 
secretions  ot  the  stomach  and  different  organs 
would,  in  this  case,  be  more  likely  to  produce 

destructive  effects,  than  in  cases  where  death  had 

* 

instantly  succeeded  perfect  health. 

The  second  objection  they  urge  against  the 
supposition  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  neighbouring  viscera,  as  the  spleen,  and 
the  diaphragm  have  been  generally  affected.  It  is 
only  in  one  of  the  three  cases  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that 
the  spleen,  or  the  diaphragm,  or  any  other  part, 
except  the  stomach,  is  said  to  have  been  affected. 
But  admitting  that  they  had,  it  certainly  appears 
a singular  mode  of  reasoning,  and  exhibits  another 
excellent  specimen  of  these  gentlemen’s  logic,  to 
contend  that  because  a cause  had  produced  a 
greater  effect  upon  certain  occasions,  it  could  not 
therefore  produce  a less  effect  upon  another  occa- 
sion, and  under  a change  of  circumstances. 

The  third  objection  is,  that  Miss  Burns  having 
drank,  and  frequently  rejected  large  quantities  of 
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fluid,  the  gastric  juice  must  have  been  so  much 
diluted  as  to  be  deprived  of  its  solvent  qualities. 
But  one  ot  the  three  cases  of  Mr.  Hunter  at  least, 
could  as  little  be  accounted  for,  from  the  effects  of 
the  gastric  juice,  if  any  influence  is  to  be  allowed 
to  this  objection,  as  that  in  question.  For  the 
man  who  had  been  killed  outright  by  a poker,  im- 
mediately before  death  had  eaten  a plentiful  sup- 
per, consisting  of  meat,  bread,  beer  and  cheese. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  the  gastric  juice  must  have 
been  as  much  diluted  as  in  the  case  in  question. 

Fourthly,  The  injury  was  not  in  the  lowest  and 
most  dependant  part  of  the  stomach.  Neither 
was  it.  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  cases.  The  injurv  was  in 
the  large  curvature  adjacent  to  the  spleen. 

The  fifth  objection  is,  that  the  appearances  in 
Miss  Burns’s  stomach  did  not  correspond  with  the 
effects  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach,  as 
described  by  Mr.  John  Hunter.  This  objection 
certainly  surprizes  me  not  a little.  The  appear- 
ances described  by  Mr.  Hunter  were,  almost  word 
for  word,  the  same  with  those  described  bv  the 
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gentlemen  in  their  evidence  at  Lancaster,  in  this 
case.  J he  edges  ot  the  hole,  say  they,  were 
pulpy,  tender,  ragged  and  broken  down.  The 
edges  of  the  holes  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  cases  were 
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pulpy,  tender,  and  ragged.  The  parts  about  the 
hole  had  the  appearance  of  being  acted  upon  by 
the  caustic  alkali  ; and,  as  1 mentioned  in  evi- 
dence, the  parts  about  the  aperture  in  this  sto- 
mach were  ' described  to  me  by  Dr.  Gerard,  as 
having  the  appearance  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
caustic  alkali.  I he  only  difference  seems  to 


be,  that  the  blood  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
ends  of  the  vessels  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  cases;  but  not 


in  this.  But  this  difference  is  purely  accidental, 
and  arises  from  the  following  cause:  The  part  of 
the  stomach  which  Mr.  Hunter  observed  to  be 
perforated,  was  in  the  large  curvature  opposite  to 
the  spleen.  Now,  it  is  well  known  to  all  anato- 
mists, that  the  vessels  called  vasa  brevia  pass  from 
the  spleen  to  the  stomach  and  spread  on  its  surface 
at  this  part.  The  blood-vessels  at  this  part  are 
large  and  numerous.  When  the  stomach  is  full, 
as  was  the  case  in  these  instances,  these  vessels 
are  known  to  be  more  distended  with  blood  than 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  This  accounts  for 
the  quantity  of  blood  that  could  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  divided  vessels  in  the  cases  observed  by 
Mr.  Hunter.  But  in  this  instance  the  perforation 
was  much  nearer  the  pilorus  on  the  same  curva- 
ture where  it  is  known  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
stomach  are  very  small.  Hence  little  or  no  blood 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  ends  of  vessels. 
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The  sixth  and  last  reason  is  that  the  gastric 
juice  affords  no  explanation  of  the  inflammatory 
appearances  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  But 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  Sur- 
geon who  opened  the  body,  there  was  no  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  and  the  villous  coat  of  the 
duodenum  was  only  slightly  inflamed,  d his  de- 
scription was  not  contradicted  by  Dr.  Gerard,  nor 
by  Dr.  Bostock.  But  it  is  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons the  least  conversant  with  morbid  .dissection, 
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that  inflammatory  appearances  are  found  in  almost 
evefy  body  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  as  they  are 
even  related  now  to  have  been  bv  the  authors  of 
the  “ Vindication.”  It  must  be  recollected  that 
Miss  Burns  laboured  under  a disease  of  consider- 
able severity  effecting  particularly  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Some  inflammation  then  was  to  have 
been  expected  in  these  parts. 

We  have  here,  then,  six  distinctions  without  a 
difference. 

The  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  have  all 
along  considered  Mr.  Hunter’s  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  solvent  powers  of  the  gastric  juice  after 
death,  as  an  established  truth,  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  dispute  his  tacts  than  to  imagine  that  his 
hypothesis  could  be  erroneous.  They  dwell  upon 
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the  inapplicability  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory,  in 
order,  it  would  appear,  to  get  clear  of  his  facts. — 
Dr.  Gerard  observed,  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  the 
first  and  only  person  who  had  observed  this  effect 
of  the  gastric  juice  ; thereby  insinuating  that  Mr. 
Hunter’s  descriptions  were  likely  to  be  erroneous. 
But  I must  tell  Dr.  Gerard  that  Mr.  Hunter  is  nei- 
ther the  first  nor  the  last  anatomist  who  has 
observed  holes  in  the  stomach  that  must  have  oc- 
curred after  death,  but  he  is  the  first  who  ascribed 
them  to  that  cause.  The  truth  is,  as  both  Dr.  Ge- 
rard and  Dr.  Bostock  must  have  well  known  from  the 
attention  they  had  paid  to  the  experiments  of  Spal- 
lanzani, and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  gastric  fluid,  that  such  holes  as 

those  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  could  not  be  ac- 
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counted  for  from  the  effect  of  this  fluid.  I am 
accused  of  arrogance  in  having  disputed  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Hunter.  I reverence  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Hunter  as  much  as  any  of  the  authors  of 
the  “ Vindication,”  and  perhaps  have  studied  his 
works  with  as  much  care  and  satisfaction.  But  I 
should  ill  imitate  the  illustrious  example  which 
that  great  man  has  set  of  a mind  at  all  times  dis- 
posed to  think  for  itself,  and  that  knew  well  how 
to  disentangle  itself  from  the  servile  bonds  of  au- 
thority, if  I did  not  canvass  his  doctrines  with 
freedom,  and  judge  of  their  truth  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  my  own  reason.  Mr.  Hunter  was  not 
perfect.  He  was  the  most  accurate  observer,  and 
faithful  narrator  of  facts  that  medicine,  or  perhaps 
any  other  science  can  boast  of ; and  has  thereby 
provided  a plentiful  supply  of  materials  ; but  he 
was  not  equally  successful  when  he  attempted  to 
draw  general  inferences  from  those  facts.  He  pos- 
sessed a most  penetrating  genius  and  an  enviable 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge ; but  he  was  unfortunate 
in  the  want  of  an  early  education;  a want  which 
the  greatest  talents  and  industry  have  scarcely 
ever  been  known  completely  to  supply. 


If  these  holes  found  in  stomachs  after  death 
are  not  produced  by  the  gastric  juice,  what  is  the 
cause  of  them?  In  my  evidence  1 attempted  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  on  a different 
principle  from  the  gastric  fluid.  On  account  of  the 
length  of  the  detail  which  would  have  been  requi- 
red to  do  justice  to  my  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
and  which  was  inadmissible  in  a Court  of  Justice  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
a medical  man  labours  on  being  examined  by  gen- 
tlemen who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject ; though  in  this  respect 
I had  little  reason  to  complain  ; my  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  these  appearances  as  given  in  evi- 
dence is  necessarily  imperfect.  The  perforations 
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in  the  stomach  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  that 
discovered  in  the  stomach  of  Miss  Burns,  are  1 
consider  in  a great  measure  connected  with  sudden 
death.  From  the  very  valuable  and  most  inge- 
nious experiments- of  Sir  John  Pringle,*  and  Dr. 
M‘Bride,t  it  appears  that  water  at  the  temperature 
of  90  degrees  will  dissolve  animal  substances  in 
fourteen  hours.  This  septic  process  will  take  place 
to  a greater  degree  if  calcareous  earth  or  common 
salt  in  a small  proportion,  about  the  proportion 
usually  taken  with  our  food,  be  mixed  with  it. 

The  solution  is  favored  by  the  exposure  of  the 
mixture  to  confined  foul  air.  Ileat,  moisture,  and 
confined  air,  produce  a rapid  solution  of  animal 
substances.  The  component  parts  of  the  living- 
fibres  are  held  together  by  a different  affinity  from 
that  by  which  the  ingredients  of  that  fibre  would 
be  held  in  dead  matter.  Hence  the  organization 
of  animal  substances  cannot  long  subsist  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  after  death.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple is  the  cause  why  animal  substances  remain 
differently  combined  from  the  ingredients  which 
compose  these  substances  in  dead  matter,  and 

* Priagle  on  the  Diseases  of  Seame  i. 

j-  Bride’*  Experimental  Essays. 
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supports  organization.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
vital  principle  is  withdrawn,  the  principles  which 
compose  the  animal  structure  have  a tendency  to 
follow  their  natural  affinities,  and  a certain  process 
called  putrefaction,  or,  more  properly,  animal 
fermentation,  commences.  This  fermentation  is 
hastened  hy  the  presence  of  the  materials  I have 
mentioned,  heat,  moisture  and  confined  air.  In 
the  ordinary  gradual  modes  of  death,  the  vital 
principle  is  not  extinguished,  until  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  reduced  nearly  to  the  temparature  of  the 
surrounding  objects.  Therefore  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  required  for  the  solution  of  animal 
substances,  namely  heat,  is  wanting:  but  incases 
of  sudden  death,  the  vital  principle  is  destroyed, 
while  the  heat  of  the  body  is  still  at,  or  above,  the 
temperature  of  9b  degrees.  There  existed,  then, 
in  the  stomach  of  this  person,  at  the  period  of  her 
«U  ath,  a high  temperature,  a quantity  of  gruel  which 
had  been  taken  warm,  and  in  which  the  common 
proportion  of  salt  had  been  . probably  dissolved,  and 
confined  air.  The  animal  fermentation,  therefore, 

would  instantlv  commence  in  the  stomach.  The 
* 

body  lay  from  eleven  till  half  past  one  o’clock  in  a 
small  parlour,  in  which  there  had  been  kept  a 
constant  lire.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  a 
room  over  the  parlour.  The  liquid  with  which 
the  stomach  was  filled,  was  of  a slimy  adhesive 
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nature,  and  had  been  taken  warm.  As  this  liquid 
would  very  slowly  part  with  its  heat,  a high  tem- 
perature would  be  preserved  for  a longer  time  in 
the  stomach,  the  center  of  the  body,  than  in  any 
other  part.  hen  the  animal  fermentation  has 

fairly  commenced  in  any  part,  additional  heat  is 

* 

engendered  by  that  very  process.  Dr.  Monroe 
having  thrust  his  hand  into  a putrid  whale  found 
it  warm.  In  these  circumstances,  then,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stomach,  before  the  heat  was  reduced 
to  a low  temperature,  must  have  undergone  a cer- 
tain degree  of  solution.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
why  was  not  the  stomach  all  equally  affected,  and 
only  partially.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  as  follows.  1 he  liver  pressing  upon  one  end 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen  on  the  other,  the 
fluid  contents  would  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
viseus.  As  the  cold  particles  of  the  fluid  would 
fall  to  the  most  dependant  part,  as  the  body  then 
lay,  the  upper  surface,  upon  which  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  stomach  rested,  would  retain  the 
heat  longest.  The  animal  fermentation,  therefore, 
would  advance  to  the  greatest  extent  upon  that 
portion  of  the  stomach,  the  anterior  and  middle 
portion,  which  rested  upon  the  fluid  consents  of 
the  viseus.  Hence,  the  destruction  of  one  part 
of  the  stomach  is  accounted  for,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  remain  sound.  But  why,  it 


may  be  asked,  did  not  this  happen  in  the  intes- 
tines, which  also  contained  the  same  fluid?  The 
column  of  fluid  contained  in  them,  was  less  than 
that  contained  in  the  stomach ; therefore  the  heat 
would  be  sooner  dissipated. 

But  an  objection,  apparently  strong,  may  he 
urged  against  this  explanation : There  was  no 
putrefactive  smell  perceived  when  the  stomach  was 
opened  ; on  the  contrary,  there  was  a sour  smell. 
In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  have  to  observe, 
that  there  was  a vegetable  matter  in  the  stomach. 
From  the  experiments  of  the  same  ingenious  Phy- 
sician above-mentioned,-  Sir  John  Pringle,  it  ap- 
pears that  decoctions  of  flour,  oats,  and  barley 
do  not  for  some  time  impede  the  progress  of  the 
animal  fermentation,  in  a mixture  of  the  tempe- 
rature stated,  but  that,  at  length,  the  vegetable 
fermentation  commences,  checks  the  septic  process, 
and  sweetens  the  putrid  effluvia.  At  the  time 
this  body  was  opened,  the  vegetable  fermentation 
had  commenced,  had  stopped  the  septic  process, 
and  had  even  produced  a sour  smell.* 

* The  authors  of  the  “Vindication”  have  argued,  that  1 
have  misunderstood  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  that  1 have  con- 
founded putrefaction  with  chemical  solution,  two  things  com- 
pletely different.  Thr*  i*.  a correction  which  1 do  uot  under- 
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It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  oases  mention- 
ed in  Lieutaud,  of  holes  in  the  stomach,  were  of 
persons  who  died  from  short  and  violent  illnesses.* 
The  instances  particularly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, of  holes  found  in  the  stomach  were  cases  of 
sudden  death.  1 he  first  time  he  observed  the 
stomach  perforated,  was  in  a man  who  had  been 
killed  outright,  by  a blow  on  the  head  with  a 
poker.  I he  stomach  was  perforated  at  its  large 
end,  and  the  contents  of  it  were  found  in  the 
general  cavity  of  the  belly,  in  contact  with  the 
livci , spleen,  &c.  I he  second  case  was  also  that  of 
a man  who  died  almost  instantly,  from  a fracture 
the  skull.  Here  not  only  the  stomach  was 
consumed,  but  the  adjacent  side  of  the  spleen; 
the  diaphragm  was  perforated  ; and  the  contents  of 
. the  stomach  were  found  in  the  chest,  in  contact 
with  the  lungs.  The  third  and  last  case  which  he 

stand.  The  decomposition  of  animal  substances  by  water  at 
a Certain  temperature,  whether  it  be  termed  putrefaction  or 
animal  fermentation  is  as  much  a chemical  solution  as  sugar 
< issolved  m water.  How  common  salt  acts  in  hastening  this 
decomposition  is  not  clearly  understood.  I was  certainly  not 
a little  surprised  at  this  criticism  coming  from  a class  of  men, 
one  of  whom  is  a professed  Chemist;  but  this  proves  that  a 
man  may  be  skilled  in  all  the  practical  details  of  chemistry 
without  understanding  its  principles  as  a science. 

* Lieutaud  Historia  Anatomico-Medica.  vol.  1,  p 35  3(J 
37,  38.  ’ ’ 
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particularly  mentions,  is  that  ot  a soldier  who 
had  been  executed.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  de- 
scribes apertures  appearing  in  the  stomach  upon 
dissection,  as  a very  frequent  occurrence.  He 
further  says  that  he  found  few  stomachs  which 
were  not,  to  a certain  degree,  digested  at  their 
large  end,*  using  the  word  digested  in  reference 
to  his  peculiar  theory.  And  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve with  what  care  the  gentlemen  who  opened 
the  body  avoid  the  use  of  this  word  in  application 
to  the  parts  surrounding  the  hole  in  this  case : 
“It  was  not,”  says  Mr.  Hay,  “ a digestion,  but 
a destruction .” 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that 
holes  in  the  stomach  will  occur  in  every  case  of 
sudden  death.  If  the  stomach  be  empty  at  the 
time  of  death,  then  one  of  the  particulars  required 
for  the  speedy  destruction  of  organization  is  want- 
ing, at  least  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  the 
rapid  dissipation  of  the  heat.  If  the  weather  be 
cold,  and  the  body  placed  in  a cold  exposure,  this 
effect  will  be  prevented,  even  if  other  circum- 
stances should  be  favourable. 

The  application  of  these  principles  will  enable 
us  to  explain  many  curious  phenomena  of  which 

* Philos.  Transact,  vol.  63,  p.447- 
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pci  haps  no  satisfactory  account  has  hitherto  been 
given.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  of  persons 
who  die  suddenly  ot  apoplexy  ; ol  epilepsy  ; from 
blows  on  the  stomach  and  head  ; and  from  suffoca- 
tion, does  not  coagulate.  1 he  blood  of  animals  which 
die  in  the  chase  does  not  coagulate.*  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  appears  to  be  in  all  these  in- 
stances the  same,  the  destruction  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple while  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  still  at 
or  above  the  standard  of  health.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  until  it  is  redu- 
ced to  a certain  degree  of  cold.  Now  a consider- 
able time  will  elapse  before  the  blood  of  a person 
who  dies  suddenly  will  be  reduced  to  the  coagu- 
lating standard.  In  the  mean  time,  heat,  which 
resists  the  coagulation,  favours  the  animal  fermen- 
tation, and  destroys,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, the  organization  of  the  blood,  upon  which 
its  coagulating  property  depends. 

The  carcasses  of  persons  who  die  of  violent  and 
sudden  deaths,  and  who  die  of  poison  and  putrid 
diseases,  pass  more  rapidly,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, into  a state  of  putrefaction,  than  of 
those  persons  who  are  cut  off  gradually  by  other 
diseases. 


Leber’s  Anatomy  by  Vaughan. 
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The  reason  why  the  bodies  of  persons  who  die 
suddenly  pass  rapidly  into  a state  ol  putrefaction, 
is  easily  deducible  from  what  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  cause  of  the  blood,  in  these  cases, 
not  coagulating. 

The  reason  why  the  blood  of  persons  who  die 
of  poison  and  of  putrid  diseases  does  not  coagu- 
late, and  why  their  carcasses  pass  more  rapidly  than 
others  into  putrefaction,  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 

It  is  evident  that  the  small  quantity  of  poison 
that  is  taken  into  the  body  cannot  have  any  effect 
directly  upon  the  mass  ot  fluids.  It  appears  most 
probable  that  poison  produces  the  phenomena  we 
have  mentioned,  by  its  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  may,  through  this,  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  vital  principle  in  a peculiar  manner,  and, 
without  extinguishing  it,  to  deprive  it  of  its  pe- 
culiar properties.  Now,  one  of  the  properties  ol 
this  principle  is  to  resist  putrefaction  ; — may  not, 
then,  poison  deprive  the  vital  principle  of  its 
power  of  resisting  putrefaction  to  a certain  degree, 
while  the  heat  of  the  body  remains  at  the  ordinary 
standard;  and  thus,  before  death  takes  place,  the 
putrid  ferment  have  considerably  advanced  among 
the  fluids  ? In  putrid  fevers,  it  would  appear  from 
the  very  successful  practice  recommended  by 
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Dr.  Hamilton,  that  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  the  disease  depend,  in  a great  degree,  on  the  pre- 
sence of  an  animal  poison  in  the  alimentary  canal.  ‘ 
This  matter  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  vital 
principle  in  the  same  manner  that  the  external 
poison  has  been  alledged  to  do,  and  that  therefore 
the  septic  process  advances  in  the  body  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  before  the  extinction  of  life. 

But  to  return : The  authors  of  the  “ Vindica- 
uoiv’  wish  it  to  appear,  that  on  the  question  of 
poison,  there  existed  some  trifling  difference  of 
opinion  between  them  and  me,  but  that  we  were 
not  directly  opposed  on  that  head.  But  I contend 
that  it  was  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  that  our 
opinions  were  most  directly  contrary.  Dr.  -Gerard 
and  Dr.  Bostock  swore,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
hole  in  the  stomach  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  deleterious  drug  taken  into  it.  Mr.  Hay  pro- 
fessed more  charity,  but  was  at  least  equally  posi- 
tive. “ it  must,”  says  he,  “ have  been  occasioned 
by  some  deleterious  drug  taken  into  the  stomach.” 
Could  they  have  asserted  a more  decided  opinion, 
even  though  they  had  found  arsenic  in  the  sto- 
mach, only  substituting  the  word  arsenic  for  some 
deleterious  drug.  ']  he  question  of  poisoning  was. 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  the  trial,  bv  fir  the 
most  important.  Though  it  had  been  certainly 


ascertained  that  a child  had  been  recently  bom, 
yet  this  circutnftance  could  have  had  u<>  eflfec  t 
upon  the  general  result  ot  the  trial.  It  could  onlv 
have  operated  as  a strong  presumption  that  the 
deceased  had  come  to  her  death  by  poison.  l>ut  no 
presumption,  however  violent,  could  have  had  the 
least  influence  against  the  clear  and  decisive  proofs 
of  the  contrary,  which  1 advanced,  and  which 
carried  conviction  to  the  breast  ot  every  reasonable 
and  candid  man.  Supposing  1 had  not  said  a word 
respecting  the  pregnancy,  the  result  of  the  tiial 
must  have  been  the  same.  We  are  referred  in 
proof  of  their  having  doubts  respecting  the  poison- 
ing, to  a statement  they  laid  before  the  coronei. 
We  are  inarched  from  the  coroner  to. Lancaster, 
from  Lancaster  to  the  coroner,  without  the  least 
ceremony,  and  as  suits  their  own  convenience. 
Ibit  what  have  I,  or  has  any  man,  to  do  with  what 
they  said  before  the  coroner.  It  1 s o \ 
tice,  however,  in  this  case,  as  it  will  give  some 
information  respecting  the  progress  of  their  opi- 
nions. Taking,  say  they,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  into  consideration — Here  we  discover 
the  foundation  of  all  their  errors.  What,  in  the 
name  of  God,  had  they  to  do  with  circumstances? 
If  circumstances  were  permitted  to  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  opinions,  they  became  at  one  t the 
indues  of  the  accused,  not  the  witnesses  of  simple 
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ik^ts.  'When  called  upon  in  cases  of  such  awful 
lcsponsibility,  as  those  ot  deciding  upon  the  causes 
ot  the  death  of  one  person,  involving  the  life  of 
another,  we  ought  to  abstract  our  minds  from  every 
other  consideration,  except  the  medical  case.  We 
have  no  right  to  form  expectations,  nor  to  enter- 
tain suspicions.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
circumstances,  nor  presumptions,  nor  with  charac- 
ter. \\  e ought  to  confine  our  thoughts  still  more. 
We  have  no  right  to  allow  the  appearances  of  a 
distinct  nature  which  may  present  themselves  in 
one  part  ot  the  body,  to  have  any  influence  in  the 
formation  of  our  opinions,  of  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
pearances in  another.  For  instance,  in  the  present 
case,  these  gentlemen  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the 
state  of  the  womb,  to  have  had  any  influence  upon 
their  judgment  respecting  the  hole  in  the  stomach. 
The  question  of  poisoning  is  independent  of  the 
state  of  the  womb,  and  ought  to  stand  upon  its 
own  grounds.  Neither  ought  the  hole  in  the  sto- 
mach to  have  had  any  influence  upon  them,  in  form- 
ing their  opinions  of  the  pregnancy.  They  areindi- 
pendent  questions.  I would  ask  these  gentlemen 
whether  having  found  upon  dissection  a hole  in 
flic  stomach  of  a person  who  could  not  have  been 
suspected  of  having  taken  poison,  they  would 
then  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  had 


been  occasioned  by  some  deleterious  drug. taken 
into  the  stomach  ? 

Had  these  gentlemen  attended  less  to  circum- 
stances and  more  to  their  proper  business,  the  result 
would  not  have  been  so  discreditable  to  .them  as 
it  is  to-day.  For  3 contend  that  from  the  imper- 
fect and  most  censurably  deficient  examination  ot 
the  body,  they  had,  in  point  of  law  and  justice,  no 
right  to  give  anv  opinion  respecting  the  causes  ot 
this  Ladv’s  death.  For,  supposing  they  had  found 
in  the  stomach  what  might  have  been  conceived  a 
sufficient  cause  of  death,  how  could  they  tell  whe- 
ther some  other  cause  might  not  have  existed  else- 
where, to  which  this  was  subsequent,  or  of  which 
it  was  an  effect.  But  though  her  death  was 
awfully  sudden,  they  never  examined  the  head, 
the  fountain  of  li to,  and  the  most  abundant  souice 
of  sudden  death.  This  neglect  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  rupture  ot  a blood  vessel  in  the 
head,  and  many  affections  of  the  brain,  might 
have  produced  the  very  symptoms,  frequent  bilious 
vomiting,  with  which  she  was  affected.  Mr.  Bell, 
in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Head, 
relates  the  case  of  a lady  who  died  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel  in  the  brain,  from 
a slight  false  step,  in  which  case  the  symptoms 
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were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  this.*  Consi- 
dering that  the  most  marked  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease by  which  she  was  affected  immediately  before 
death  was  shortness  of  breath,  was  it  not  most 
natural  to  have  examined  the  organs  of  respiration  ? 
Yet  the  thorax  was  not  opened.  The  heart,  after 
the  brain,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  viscera, 

and  a fruitful  source  of  sudden  deaths Yet 

they  did  not  examine  the  heart.  Though  the 
abundant  secretion  of  bile  and  its  altered  appear- 
ance would,  to  any  considerate  mind,  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  ot  a diseased  state  of  the  liver 
01  pancreas,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  examined  any  of  these  viscera.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  where  morbid  dissection  is 
more  frequent  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  where 
the  laws  of  medical  jurisprudence  are  better  un- 
derstood and  observed,  it  is  regarded  as  a funda- 
mental maxim,  that  any  conclusions,  drawn  from  a 
partial  examination  of  a body,  are  illegal  and  ought 
to  be  void.  It  was  fully  in  the  power  of  the 
counsellors  on  the  part  of  the  defence  to  have 
stated  a legal  objection,  which  no  Court  could  have 
o\er  ruled,  to  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen  who 
opened  the  body.  They  had  no  more  right  to  give 
an  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  Miss  Burns’s 

Bull  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 
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death,  than  the  most  illiterate  person  in  Court. 
They  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  ascertaining  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
cautious  correct  opinion  could  have  been  founded.* 

f - • * • 

As  an  apology  for  these  omissions,  Dr.  Gerard 
observed  that,  fully  expecting  to  find  poison  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  (charitable  expectation  !) 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  further. 
But  though  their  expectations  were  disappointed 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  this  did  not  diminish 
their  belief  that  poison  had  been  the  occasion  of 
her  death.  The  experiments  upon  the  two  dogs, 
experiments  which  certainly  deserve  to  be  com- 
memorated, enabled  them  to  get  clear  of  this  tri- 
fling difficulty. 

The  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  appear  very 
anxious  to  withdraw  the  public  attention  from  the 

* On  Pourroit  meine  soutenir  qu’une  otiverture  de  cadavre, 
dans  laquelle  on  auroit  neglige  ce  precepte  (ouverture  de  trois 
cavitees  du  Corps)  devroit  etre  deelaree  nou-legale  et  de  nul 
tffet.  Medicine  legale , p.  237. 

Till  pins  lias  justly  observed  : “ Abditormn  morborum 
causa  hand  satis  tuerit  inquisivesae  in  naturam  vulneris,  nisi 
simul  perscruteris  corpus  universum , ne  inconsiderate  a<l se- 
ver es  quemquam  subiisse  speeiem  ejus  ut  occisi,  quem  mois 
sua  peremit.” 
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question  of  poisoning,  and  to  fix  it  exclusively 
upon  the  pregnancy,  as  if  that  was  the  only  im- 
portant part  of  the  case.  They  have  not  shewn 
any  activity  to  get  signatures  in  confirmation  of 
their  opinions  on  that  head.  When  they  came  to 
the  determination  of  supporting  their  opinions,  not 
by  argument,  for  that  they  kuevv  to  be  impossible, 
but  by  authorities,  such  a degree  of  fairness  might 
have  been  expected  of  them,  that  they  would  have 
submitted  the  whole  ease  for  consideration.  But 
when  Mr.  Hay  went  to  London,  in  his  hurry,  he 
left  the  stomach  behind  him.  Their  reason  for 
that,  they  pretend  to  be,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  we  were  directly  at  issue  with  respect 
to  the  pregnancy  ; whereas,  with  respect  to  the 
poisoning,  there  was  room  for  an  innocent  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But,  in  reality,  we  were  more 
directly  at  variance  in  the  case  of  poisoning  than  in 
that  of  pregnancy.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
1 mention  this  from  any  apprehension  that  my 
opinions  respecting  the  pregnancy  cannot  be  main- 
tained ; on  the  contrary,  they  remain  unaltered. 
But  I wish  to  point  out  the  dexterity  and  skill 
with  which  they  have  contrived  to  raise  the  im- 
portance of  one  part  of  the  question,  where  they 
conceive  themselves  strong,  by  sinking  the  other, 
by  far  the  most  important  part,  where  they  know 
they  cannot  defend  themselves. 
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We  now  come  to  the  second  grand  head  of  the 
examination,  “ Did  the  womb  afford  sufficient 
proof  that  it  had  recently  parted  with  a child?” — 
Here  is  the  tug  of  war.  I have  hitherto,  single- 
handed,  had  to  contend  with  four  redoubted 
knights.  But  a whole  host  of  new  foes  have 
sprung  up  against  me,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
and  ot  furious  aspect,  all  of  a sudden,  like  the 
warlike  produce  of  the  venomous  fangs  of  the 
Dragon  monster,  still  preserving  in  their  trans- 
formation, the  murderous  qualities  of  their  paren- 
tage. My  opponents  knowing  this  to  be  the  weak 
part  of  the  fortress,  have  like  skilful  generals  col- 
lected all  their  forces  to  this  point,  expecting  to 
take  it  by  storm.  But  when  I consider  the  cha- 
racter of  these  new  assailants,  1 feel  the  fears  which 
the  first  view  of  their  numbers  had  inspired  change 
into  renewed  courage ; perceiving  that  like  the 
numerous  followers  of  an  Eastern  army,  they  will 
be  found  an  incumbrance,  not  a succour,  to  their 
friends,  on  the  day  of  battle. 

The  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  contend 

that  the  womb  afforded  the  most  certain  proof  of 

recent  delivery,  and  that  they  were  as  convinced 
* %/ 

of  it  as  if  they  had  seen  the  child  born.  lTpon 
my  examination,  1 argued,  that  there  were  ap- 
pearances which  being  maturely  considered  led 


my  mind  to  entertain  doubts  of  it.  These  ap- 
pearances were  chiefly  the  very  distended  state  of 
the  womb  ; its  lax  and  bag-like  form ; the 
great  space  it  would  encompass  in  a state  of  ex- 
pansion; together  with  the  extent  of  the  mark  to 
which  a Placenta  was  supposed  to  have  been  at- 
tached.—To  these  may  bemadded,  the  state  of  the 
mammae  and  the  previous  history  of  Miss  Burns’s 
complaints. 

That  my  argument  upon  this  subject  may.  be 
more  clearly  understood,,  it  will  be  proper  that  I 
should  enter  into  a little  detail. — In  pregnancy  the 
womb  assumes  a globular  form;  the  child  is  con- 
nected to  it  by  a cord,  which  at  one  end  issues  out 
of  the  naval  of  the  child,  and  which  is  connected 
by  the  other  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb, 
by  means  ot  a cake-like  substance  called  the  Pla- 
centa. Numerous  blood-vessels  enlarging  accord- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  child,  pass  from  the 
womb  to  the  Placenta,  after  a peculiar  manner 
not  necessary  to  be  described.  If  in  the  advanced 
stages  ot  pregnancy,  the  Placenta  be  torn  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  womb,  continuing  in  the  same  state 
ot  dilatation,  a great  haemorrhage  would  take 
place  from  the  divided  vessels,  terminating  in  the 
death  of  the  mother.  To  prevent  such  an  occur- 
icnce,  nature  has  instituted  a particular  process. 
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At  the  full  period  of  gestation,  or  from  particular 
circumstances  at  any  period,  the  womb  with  the 
assistance  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm, contracting,  first  expells  the  child,  and 
continuing  to  contract  permanently,  at  last  expels 
the  after-birth.  The  area  of  the  place  upon  the 
womb  to  which  the  Placenta  had  been  attached* 
becoming  by  this  process  so  much  less  than  the 
face  of  the  placenta  which  does  not  contract,  the 
connecting  vessels  are  as  it  were  cut  through  ; and 
the  placenta  is  in  this  manner  separated  from  its 
attachment  to  the  womb.  The  transverse  section 
of  the  divided  blood  vessels  on  that  part  of  the 
womb  which  had  thrown  off  the  Placenta  being 
contracted  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  this  part  oi 
the  furfaee  of  the  womb,  these  vessels  upon  a suf- 
ficient contraction  of  this  organ  are  mechanically 
closed  and  pour  out  little  blood. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  blood  is 
soon  stopped,  the  diraenisons  ol  the  womb  remain 
for  some  time  larger  than  they  had  been  before 
impregnation.  From  the  dissections  of  women 
who  have  died  two  or  three  days  after  delivery, 
from  other  causes  than  the  loss  of  blood  ; the  womb 
has  been  found  to  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the 
closed  hand  to  that  ot  the  head  of  a child  ol  two 
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years  old.*  In  these  cases  the  difference  of  the 
external  dimensions  arises  from  the  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  parietes,  not  from  any  consi- 
siderable  difference  in  the  cavity.  Accordingly 
the  parietes  have  been  observed  to  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  two  to  three  inches,  which  will  make  a 
diameter  of  solid  womb  of  from  four  to  six  inches. 
Unless  some  displacement  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  womb  is  composed,  took  place  ; it  is 
plain  that  during  its  contraction  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  would  increase  inversely,  as  the  peri- 
phery diminished.  But  during  this  process,  blood 
and  lymph  are  squeezed  out  of  the  vessels  which 
with  the  fluids  they  contaiu  constitute  a great  share 
of  the  substance  of  an  impregnated  womb.  The 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  between 
two  wombs  after  delivery,  will  arise  chiefly  from 
the  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  them  containing  blood  and  lymph. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  cavity  of  the 
womb  may  be  contracted  so  as  that  its  opposing 
internal  surfaces  may  be  firmly  pressed  against 
each  other  long  before  the  process  of  contraction 
be  completely  finished  ; or  less,  ambiguously,  long 
before  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  be  reduced  to 
their  dimensions  before  impregnation. 

* Vide  Sepulchretum  Bonneti.  Morgagni  de  Cansis  et 
fjedibus  JVIorborum.  Hamilton. 


It  appears,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
the  loss  of  blood  after  the  separation  of  a Placenta 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mark  to 
which  the  Placenta  had  been  attached.  Although 
the  womb  may  not  have  undergone  that  degree  of 
contraction  by  which  the  vessels  on  the  part  from 
which  the  Placenta  had  been  detached,  are  me- 
chanically shut;  the  haemorrhage  may  be  stopped, 
and  life  saved,  by  clots  forming  and  plugging  up 
the  vessels,  in  case  of  a languid  circulation  from 
exhaustion. 


To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  in 
question.  The  womb  was  not  certainly  contract- 
ed to  that  degree  necessary  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  blood-vessels  opened  by  the  separation  of  a 
Placenta.  It  wras  capable  of  containing  a whole 
quart  ot  fluid.  The  walls  were  only  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  un- 
dergone within  a short  period  any  considerable 
degree  of  contraction.  1 he  place  of  the  supposed 
attachment  of  a Placenta  was  fully  four  inches  and 
a half  in  diameter,*  nearly  the  diameter  of  a Pla- 
centa at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Denman,  is  about  six  inches. ' The 

I now  speak  of  the  dimensions  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  “ \ indication.” 
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bore  of  the  vessels,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
removal  of  a Placenta,  must  have  been  so  large 
that  unless  a very  great  additional  contraction  had 
taken  place,  death,  from  loss,  of  blood,  must  soon 
have  been  the  consequence  ; and  the  haemorrhage 
must  certainly  have  continued  until  either  a more 
perfect  contraction  or  death  had  ensued. 

To  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion, we  have  only  to  consider  what  takes  place 
in  cases  of  abortion,  during  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  At  that  period  the  ovum  is  not  larger 
than  a common  egg,  and  the  womb  dilated  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  contain  it.  Even  in  this 
state,  if  a part  of  the  Placenta  only  be  separated 
iroin  the  womb,  floodings  bringing  the  mother 
almost  to  the  very  point  of  death,  frequently  occur. 
If  then  such  extensive  floodings  occur  when  the 
womb  is  in  so  contracted  a state,  and  when  the 
vessels  must  have  been  so  small,  how  much  greater 
floodings  would  necessarily  ensue  in  this  instance 
when  the  womb  was  capable  of  containing  a quart 
of  fluid,  and  when  the  bore  of  the  vessels  must 
have  been  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  wromb  ? 

Supposing  a Placenta  had  been  recently  de- 
tached from  the  womb  in  question,  and  supposing 
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it  to  continue  in  this  dilated  state;  was  I not  war- 
ranted in  declaring  that  a flooding  must  have  pre- 
vailed ; and  that  this  flooding  must  have  continued 
to  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  until  the  formation 
of  coagula  ; and  conversely,  if  no  flooding  had 
taken  place,  nor  coagulated  matter  formed  to  plug 
up  the  vessels,  the  same  state  of  the  womb  being 
supposed,  that  a Placenta  could  not  have  been  re- 
cently detached  ? Whether  a flooding,  continuing, 
as  it  must  have  done,  to  her  death,  had  prevailed, 
or  whether  coagula  had  plugged  the  vessels,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  say.  If  any  credit  is  due  to 
the  proper  evidence,  none  of  these  could  have 
happened.  A very  small  quantity  of  florid  coloured 
blood  was  found  oozing  out  of  some  vessels  at  the 
fundus  of  the  womb  when  examined  bv  Mr.  Hay. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected  without  either 
the  separation  of  a Placenta,  or  the  existence  of 
menstruation.  At  the  time  she  was  discovered 
dead,  her  cloaths,  which  had  not  been  changed, 
were  scarcely  stained  with  blood,  nor  was  there  a 
spot  of  blood  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Hay  at  first  entertained  the 
opinion,  no  doubt  from  the  state  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  womb,  that  Miss  Burns  must  have  died  of 
a flooding  ; and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  upon  oath, 
before  the  Coroner,  that  this  must  have  been  the 


cause  of  her  death.  But  it  was  certainly  in  Mr, 
Hay’s  power  to  have  ascertained  whether  she  had 
died  of  a flooding  or  not ; and  since  lie  entertained 
that  opinion,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  availed  himself 
ot  the  opportunity.  Heister  relates  that  a woman 
who  had  carried  twins  was  delivered  of  one  of 
them,  and  died  of  a flooding  before  the  birth  of 
the  other.  1 his  celebrated  anatomist  opened  the 
body  of  tlie  mother  and  of  the  child  that  remained 
in  the  womb,  and  found  the  heart  and  veins  of 
both  of  them  empty  of  blood.  It  is  well  known 
that  women  in  this  situation  will  part  with  more 
blood  before  they  die,  than  can  be  lost,  perhaps, 
without  death,  in  any  other  circumstances.  This 
fact  must  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Hay  and  his 
colleagues.  He  acted,  therefore,  with  culpable 
neglect,  in  not  having  examined  the  heart  and 
veins  of  the  deceased.  From  the  days  of  Hy- 
pocrates  to  the  present  time,  there  never  was  a 
more  deficient,  unprofessional  dissection,  on  which 
any  important  consequences  depended,  than  that 
of  the  body  of  this  lady. 

The  reasoning  which  I have  advanced  will,  I 
confess,  only  apply  to  the  case  of  a child  who  had 
been  alive  either  at,  or  at  no  very  distant  period 
before  birth.  If  the  child  had  been  long  dead  be- 
fore its  birth,  a very  material  change  might  have 
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been  effected  in  the  slate  of  some  things,  which  l 
confess  I did  not  contemplate  at  the  time  I gave 
mv  evidence,  and  which  the  authors  of  the  “ Vin- 
dication”  do  not  seem  to  have  known.  Soon  after 
my  return  from  Lancaster,  when  arguing  this  affair 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  M‘Culloch  ; this  gentleman 
stated  it  as  an  objection  to  my  argument,  that  a 
child  which  had  been  long  dead  might  be  born 
without  either  a mortal  flooding  occurring,  or  the 
womb  being  more  contracted  than  that  in  ques- 
tion. I immediately  perceived  and  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  objection.  If  the  child  had  died 
some  weeks  before  its  birth,  the  Placenta  Incom- 
ing also  in  time,  dead ; that  action  would  take 
place  between  the  womb  and  the  Placenta,  which 
usually  takes  place  between  living  and  dead  mat- 
ter; and  the  Placenta  would  be  separated  from  the 
womb  in  the  same  manner  that  a mortified  part  is 
separated  from  a living.  In  this  case,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  there  would  have  been  no  open  vessels 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb  ; the  mark 
of  the  attachment  of  a Placenta  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible  ; and,  in  my  opinion,  any  mark  that 
would  have  been  left  would  not  have  been  rough, 
but  smooth,  as  it  would  have  been  covered  with  a 
new  cuticle.  Though,  therefore,  the  womb  had 
remained  in  this  state  of  dilatation  at  the  time  of 
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the  birth  of  the  child,  no  blood  would  have  been 
lost. 

li  this  state  of  the  case  be  supposed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  rough  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the 
womb  could  not  have  been  a Placental  mark.  It 
Mid  aiso  appear  evident  that  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  fix  any  period  from  the  appearances  of  the 
worn!),  when  the  child  had  either  died  or  been 
born,  i here  is  no  reason  why  the  womb  might 
not  have  remained  in  the  same  situation  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  for  any  given  time.  In  order  to 
place  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  a clear  point 
of  view',  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  briefly 
into  the  causes  of  the  contraction  of  the  womb, 
after  the  delivery  of  a child. 

The  powers  by  whose  means  the  solid  parts  of 
our  frame  are  put  into  action  are  muscularity  and 
elasticity.  Elasticity  is  a property  connected  with 
the  stiucture,  and  independent  ot  life;  muscularity 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  connected  with  the  living 
principle  that  it  ceases  at  or  soon  after  the  extinc- 
tion ot  life.  It  is  by  the  combined  influence  of 
these  two  powers  that  the  permanent  contraction 
of  the  womb  is  performed.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  this  organ  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  per- 
ceptible. The  office  of  contracting  the  womb  is. 


without  doubt,  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  elastic 
fibres  of  this  organ,  and  of  the  vessels,  particularly 
the  arteries  which  belong  to  it.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  womb,  unless  in  a state  of  disease, 
when  dilated  beyond  a certain  degree,  must  exert  a 
certain  effort  to  recover  what  may  be  termed  its  na- 
tural situation.  This  effort,  except  so  far  as  the 
muscular  influence  is  concerned,  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  recent  debility,  nor,  for  a certain  time  by 
death  itself.  The  opinion,  therefore,  so  confi- 
dently asserted  by  Mr.  Hav,  that  the  languid  con- 
dition of  Miss  Burns,  occasioned  by  her  disease, 
would  abate  the  contracting  efforts  of  the  womb  ; 
and  that  death  would  instantly  destroy  them,  is 
unfounded,  and  betrays  a complete  ignorance  of 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  this  viscus.  Ex- 
perience  in  this  case  completely  confirms  the  de- 
ductions of  reason.  The  contracting  efforts  so  far 
from  being  diminished,  are  found  to  be  augmented 
by  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  by  the  approaches  of  death  itself.*  I he  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  appears  to  be  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  of  the  womb.  These  vessels,  being 
less  powerfully  distended  with  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  sustain  a 
diminution  of  their  cavity,  and  a shortening  of 


* Denman’s  Introduction  to  JNIidwiferv. 
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•their  3Xis  as  js  known  to  happen  during  and  ciftcr 
death,  and  thus  powerfully  aid  in  contracting  the 
sphere  of  the  womb.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
elastic  power  acting  after  death  that  the  arteries 
completely  empty  themselves  of  blood,  which  is 
m geneial  all  found  in  the  veins.  The  womb,  like 
the  arteries,  continues  to  contract  after  death  till 
the  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  elastic  power. 

T h<  fibres  of  the  womb  may  be  so  diseased 
without  exhibiting  any  appearance  of  altered  struc- 
tuie,  as  in  a great  measure  to  be  deprived  of  their 
elasticity.  Should  therefore  a dead  child  be  sepa- 
rated from  a womb  in  this  situation,  the  elastic 
power  of  the  organ  would  be  balanced  by  the  resis- 
tance long  before  it  had  recovered  its  usual  dimen- 
sions. i here  is  a case  in  Bonnetus  of  a womb 
having  remained  in  a state  of  dilatation  from  the 
birth  ot  the  last  child  which  happened  upwards  of 
a year  before  the  death  of  the  mother.*  When  1 
first. noticed  this  case,  I was  of  opinion  that  the 
womb  must  first  have  contracted  to  save  the  life 
ol  the  mothei,  and  that  it  had  been  afterwards  di- 
lated by  some  other  cause  than  pregnancy.  But 
1 now  think  that  the  statement  of  Bonnetus  may 
be  admitted  upon  the  supposition  that  the  womb 


* Sqnilch  return  Bonneti. 
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had  parted  with  a dead  child  ; and  that,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a diseased  fibre,  the  elasticity  had 
been  balanced  by  the  resistance,  while  this  organ 
was  still  in  a state  of  dilatation.  Cases  are  re- 
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lated,  in  which  the  womb  has  parted  with  several 
quarts  of  water  monthly.*  In  these  instances,  this 
vjscus,  in  my  opinion,  must  have  existed  in  a 
constant  state  of  dilatation  ; for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  it  could  have  contracted  and  dilated 
regularly  in  so  short  a period.  If  in  any  case  the 
contracting  effort,  and  the  resistance  are  balanced 
for  any  short  period  at  any  particular  stage  of  the 
contraction,  what  reason  can  he  offered  why  that 
state  of  the  womb  may  not  continue  for  any  given 
period  ? 

' if  9l  ' ' ’ ' 7 ' . ' • • 

Supposing  that  this  womb  bad  parted  with  a 
child  that  had  been  long  dead  before  its  birth  ; and 
on  the  supposition  that  the  mother  did  not  die  of 
a flooding  it  could  have  parted  with  no  other;  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  any  period  at  which  the  deli- 
very had  taken  place  ; the  womb  had  certainly 
reached  a stage  at  which  the  contracting  power 
and  the  resistance  were  balanced ; it  might  have 
remained  in  this  situation  from  any  proceeding 
period,  and  if  Miss  Burns  had  lived,  it  might 
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have  continued  in  that  situation  to  any  given  pe- 
riod. Tpon  the  supposition  that  there  was  no 
Hooding  at  the  time  of  the  death,  the  mark  at  the 
bottom  of  the  womb  certainly  could  not  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  separation  of  a Placenta.  All  the 
appearances  may  therefore  be  explained  from  other 
causes  as  well  as  from  the  birth  of  a dead  child. 
Indeed,  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  of  the  womb 
was  most  likely  to  have  been  impaired  by  some 
cause  of  long  duration,  as  by  dropsy  or  moles, 
which  may  continue  for  years.  The  ‘original  di- 
latation was  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  those  causes  than  by  pregnancy. 

In  order  to  understand  this  argument  fully,  it 
does  not  require  a practical  knowledge  of  medicine. 
After  the  description  which  l have  attempted  of  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  womb,  every  man 
whose  mind  has  been  disciplined  by  mathematical 
learning  and  who  understands  the  principles  of 
mechanical  philosoply  is  fully  able  to  form  a cor- 
rect opinion  on  the  subject;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  man  whose  mind  has  been  so  disciplined, 
though  he  may  never  have  seen  a womb  is  a much 
more  competent  judge  of  the  question,  than  the 
man  whose  mind  has  not  been  so  disciplined, 
though  he  may  have  dissected  and  handled  a 
thousand. 
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i he  great  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
supposition  of  any  other  cause  than  pregnancy 
producing  the  appearances  which  this  womb  exhi- 
bited, is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
“ Vindication,”  the  circular  mark  on  the  bottom  of 
the  womb.  J he  Gentlemen  acknowledge  that  the 
distention  of  the  womb  and  even  the  dilatation  of 
its  mouth  may  have  been  occasioned  by  other 
causes,  as  by  dropsy,  but  they  maintain  that  no 
other  cause  could  produce  the  mark  in  question 
and  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  vessels  within 
the  circumference  of  this  mark  excepting  preg- 
nancy. 

W hen  I first  examined  the  womb,  this  mark 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  me  to  resemble  what  I 
supposed  would  be  the  mark  left  by  a Placenta, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  its  effect  in  raising  doubts 
in  my  mind  respecting  the  pregnancy.  This  cir- 
cular mark  exactly  resembles  the  description  of 
appearances  which  the  fundus  of  the  womb  is  oc- 
casionally known  to  assume  under  a state  of  dila- 
tation from  whatever  cause.  Anatomists  have  ob- 
served frequently,  though  the  appearance  is  not 
constant,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  pitted  by  con- 
siderable holes,  in  which  drops  of  blood  are  general- 
ly found  in  those  women  who  have  died  during 
menstruation.  Mauriceau,  Spigelius,  and  M ind- 
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slow  have  described  these  appearances  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  womb.  “ These 
holes”  says  Artruc,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  women,  “ become  in  the  uterus  of 
pregnant  women,  of  a round  and  oval  figure  of 
from  one  line  to  two — from  the  increase  of  magni- 
tude which  the  parts  of  the  uterus  suffer  at  that 
time.”*  Though  Artruc  speaks  of  this  appear- 
ance as  accompanying  pregnancy,  it  is  evident 
that  he  means  that  it  must  accompany  the  disten- 
sion of  the  womb  from  any  cause.  The  fundus  of 
the  I terus  is  circular  in  its  unimpregnated  state 
and  therefore  will  preserve  the  same  figure  when 
the  womb  is  generally  enlarged. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  womb, 
and  which  are  properly  described  by  Mr.  Hay  . as 
plainly  discoverable,  were  only  the  venous  appen- 
dices, which  open  into  the  fundus  of  the  womb, 
en creased  with  the  general  enlargement  of  that 
organ.  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  authors  of  the 
“ Vindication”  state,  that  vessels  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a common  bougie,  and  as  large  as  a crow 
quill,  are  observable  within  the  circumference  of 
the  mark  alluded  to.  But  I must  be  permitted  to 

* Artruc,  sur  Maladies  de9  Femmes,  vol.  1.  p.  19  (English 
Copy.) 


say,  that  f could  not  observe  any  such  vessels  at 
my  first  examination.  If  they  had  existed  in  that 
state,  why  did  not  Mr.  Hay,  who  was  much  urged 
to  give  a full  description  of  this  mark,  mention 
such  a prominent  and  important  feature  in  the 
picture.  In  fact,  these  vessels  as  well  as  many 
other  things  of  importance,  have  been  discovered 
since  the  trial.  What  a misfortune  it  is  that  the 
whole  body  had  not  been  preserved  ; we  should 
then  have  had  a very  learned  account  of  the  ap- 
pearances on  dissection,  new  modelled. 

Since  the  trial,  I have  been  favoured  with  a 
view  of  the  womb'  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chris- 
tian and  Mr.  Dawson,  two  surgeons  who  have 
given  decided  opinions  in  opposition  to  mine. — 
The  womb  was  in  a state  of  great  decay  * 1 do  not 
believe  that,  in  substance,  it  was  above  one  half  of 
what  it  was  when  I first  examined  it.  Its  struc- 
ture was,  of  course,  in  a great  measure,  destroyed. 
The  vessels  which  have  been  described  so  mi- 
nutely by  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  authors  the 
“ Vindication,”  were  pointed  out  to  nle  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  inflated  by  a blow-pipe.  It  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  conceive  the  astonishment 
I felt  at  the  deception  into  which  these  gentlemen 
had  fallen.  The  vessels  of  which  they  speak  were 
nothing  else  than  communications  between  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  was 
considerable  on  the  fundus  and  cervix  of  the 
womb.  The  same  openings  were  found  in  the 
same  extent  upon  the  cervix,  but  as  the  inflation 
had  not  been  so  much  practised  here  as  upon  the 
fundus,  the  communication  between  the  cells  was 
not  so  free.  The  inflated  appearance  could  never 
have  been  produced  by  blowing  into  blood-vessels 
unless  the  coats  of  these  vessels  had  been  perfora- 
ted and  allowed  the  air  to  escape  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  The  veins,  indeed,  anastamose,  but 
this  happens  chiefly  in  the  ramifications.  The  in- 
flation of  veins  would  not,  as  happened  in  this 
instance,  spread  upon  the  surface  but  sink  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  womb.  The  distinct  ap- 
pearance of  these  cellular  communications  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  dissolved  state 
in  which  the  womb  was,  and  would  have  appeared 
in  any  part  of  the  body  in  the  same  state  where 
cellular  substance  exsited  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Mr.  Christian,  who  saw  the  womb  at 
the  time  it  was  extracted  from  the  body  and  who 
after  the  opinion  he  has  given  in  writing,  will  not 
be  suspected  of  admitting  any  thing  unfairly  fa- 
vourable to  my  cause,  said,  that  he  could  have  had 
no  idea  of  the  womb  being  in  such  a state  of  dis- 
solution. 
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Another  circumstance,  convincing  me  that 
the  circular  appearance  on  the  fundus  of  the 
womb  could  not  possibly  be  the  mark  which  a 
Placenta  had  left,  is  the  extent  of  that  mark.  Mr. 
Hay,  when  interrogated  respecting  the  extent  ot 
the  diameter  of  this  mark,  observed,  that  he 
wished,  out  of  charity,  to  be  within  bounds  ; and 
was,  with  difficulty,  brought  to  admit  that  it  was 
four  inches  and  a half;  wishing  that  it  should  ap- 
pear that  . he  was  not  inclined  to  state  the  utmost 
extent,  which  would  have  indicated  the  birth  of  a 
child  at  nearly  its  full  period.  This  is  another 
eminent  instance  of  Mr.  Hay’s  charity  ; for  that 
Gentleman  must  have  well  known  that  the  larger 
he  admitted  the  extent  of  this  mark  to  be  the 
stronger  were  the  objections  to  the  existence  of  a 
child  at  all.  Mr.  Hay  once  observed  to  me  in  a 
conversation,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  at 
the  Infirmary,  that  he  had  no  doubt  this  mark  was 

six  inches  in  diameter.  The  authors  of  the 

1' 

“ Vindication”  say  “ that  it  was  full  four  inches 
and  a half  in  diameter”.  Why  so  many  opinions  re- 
specting a thing  that  might  have  been  ascertained 
with  such  certainty,  and  upon  the  extent  of  which 
such  important  consequences  rested?  Why  was 
not  this  mark  measured  ? When  1 lately  saw  the 
womb,  I desired  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Dawson 
to  point  out  to  me  the  dimensions  of  the  supposed 


Placental  mark,  that  I might  have  an  opportunity 
of  measuring  it.  They  did  so;  and  I took  the  di- 
mensions according  to  their  limitation,  and  found, 
by  a measurement  made  in  their  presence,  that 
the  circular  mark  upon  the  fundus  was  seven 
inches  and  a half  in  diameter  one  way,  and  six 
inches  and  a half  the  other  way.  As  this  womb 
might  contain  about  a quart,  this  mark,  as  will  evi- 
dently’ appear,  covered  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  womb  ; far  beyond 
the  proportion  of  the  womb  that  is  ever  covered 
by  a Placenta.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
data  from  which  the  capacity  of  a womb  at  the 
full  period  of  gestation  can  be  ascertained.  There 
must,  of  course  Ire  a great  diversity  in  this  respect 
in  different  cases.  -I  find  from  the  conversations 
which  1 have  had  with  several  experienced  Accou- 
cheurs, that  in  their  opinion  a womb  in  the  con- 
dition supposed,  would  at  least  contain  five  quarts. 
Upon  the  fair  supposition  of  only  an  uniform  ex- 
tension of  the  Placental  mark  compared  with  the 
general  extension  of  the  womb  ; if  a circle  upon 
the  circumference  of  a sphere  whose  solid  is  equal 
to  one  quart,  measures  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, what  will  be  the  diameter  of  a similar  circle 
upon  the  circumference  of  a sphere  whose  solid 
is  equal  to  five  quarts  ? From  the  demonstra- 
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lion  of  this  theorem  given  in  a note,*  it  appears 
that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  upon  the  larger 
sphere  would  amount  to  fully  twelve  inches. — 
Now,  according  to  Dr.  Denman,  and  the  best 
authorities,  the  lace  of  a Placenta  at  the  full  period 
of  gestation,  measures  about  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. We  find,  then,  that  the  face  of  the  Pla- 
centa of  this  woman  at  the  full  period  of  gestation 
would  have  covered  a space  four  times  as  large  as 
that  which  is  usually  covered  by  the  Placenta  ; it 
being  well  known  that  the  areas  of  circles  are  to 
one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  Miss 
B.  was  a woman  of  very  small  stature.  There  is, 
I know,  a difference  in  the  size  of  Placentas,  as 
there  is  in  every  thing  human.  But  I could  as 
soon  be  induced  to  believe  that  men  existed  of  the 
stature  of  twenty  feet,  as  1 could  believe  that  the 
mark  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr. 
Dawson,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  separation 
of  a Placenta.  This  is  an  objection  which  all  the 
authorities  in  the  world  can  never  overcome. 

After  a proof  so  completely  conclusive,  that 
the  rough  appearance  on  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  separation 
of  a Placenta,  it  would  appear  superfluous  to  ad- 
vance any  other  argument.  1 will,  however,  state 
another  circumstance.  This  mark  exactly  covers 


* See  the  last  page. 
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the  bottom  of  the  womb,  a part  of  that  viscus  to 
which  a Placenta  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  that 
manner  attached. 

A corpus  luteum  has  been  found  in  one  of  the 
ovaries!  This  is  another  discovery  that  has  been 
made  since  the  trial,  and  is  regarded  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  “ Vindication”  as  a certain  criterion 
that  Miss  Burns  had  once  been  pregnant.  “ No- 
thing” say  they,  “ can  account  for  a corpus  lute- 
urn  in  the  ovaria  but  pregnancy.”  Very  late 
authors  of  great  authority  state  the  contrary. — 

“ An  adult  virgin  ovarium”  says  Dr.  Hooper, 

* 

“ contains  a number  of  highly  vascular  vesicles, 
filled  with  a transparent  fluid  ; these  are  ovula  and 
were  first  discovered  by  De  Graaf  j besides  these, 
there  are  occasionally  two  or  more  blackish  spots  ; 
these  are  called  corpora  Lutea  ; they  are  supposed 
to  be  a certain  criterion  of  a woman’s  ha  vino-  borne 
a child ; but  this  is  erroneous,  for  corpora  lutea 
exist  in  virgins.”  Indeed,  the  assertion  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  very  authority  they  quote.  Den- 
man says,  they  are  found  in  females  who  have 
borne  children,  and  such  as  are  salacious,  by  which 
he  must  mean  females  of  that  character  who  have 
never  borne  children,  else  why  the  distinction? 
Indeed,  the  whole  supposition  respecting  corpora 
lutea  depends  upon  a theory  of  conception,  to 
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which  there  are  insurmountable  obstacles.  J3u t 
allowing  the  theory  to  be  true,  the  existence  of  a 
corpus  luteum  1 1 1 the  ovaria,  would  ouly  prove 
that  the  venereal  orgasm  had  taken  place,  which, 
without  doubt,  may  happen  sine  coitu* 

Upon  the  supposition  that  Miss  Burns  had  not 
died  of  a flooding*  and  that  no  coagula  had  formed 
• in  the  uterus  ; and,  of  course,  according  to  mv 
argument,  that  she  had  not  lately  been  delivered  of 
a child  ; I was  then  asked  by  what  other  cause 
could  the  appearances  in  that  womb  be  accounted 
for.  [answered  that  there  were  many  causes,  mean- 
ing steatoms,  moles,  dropsies,  tympanitic  affec- 
tions, by  which  the  womb  has  been  known  to  be 
frequently  distended  ; but  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  probable  cause,  in  this  case,  was  that  species 
of  dropsy  termed  the  hydatid.  The  authors  of  the 
“ Vindication,”  have  strangely  perverted  the  mean- 
ing of  my  argument  on  this  subject.  They  have 
represented  what  I advanced  oidy  as  a probable 
cause,  among  others,  as  if  that  had  been  main- 
tained by  me  to  have  been  the  real  and  certain 
cause.  They  have  therefore  undertaken  a great 
deal  of  unnecessary  labour  in  attempting  to  dis- 
ci v i parous  animals,  it  is  well  known,  part  with  their  ova, 
without  any  intercourse  with  the  male. 
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prove  a conjectural  opinion  ; and  in  pursuing  this 
extraneous  object  they  have  altogether  neglected  my 
real  argument.  There  is  evidently  a great  deal  of dex- 
terity  displayed  in  their  generalship  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  found  that  my  argnment,  respecting 
the  separation  of  the  Placenta,  in  a certain  state 
ot  dilatation  of  the  womb,  without  excessive 
flooding,  was  not  to  be  easily  overcome.  They 
have  therefore  passed  this  over  with  a word  or  two 
and  directed  all  their  force  against  the  hydatids, 
which,  in  fact,  were  of  no  moment,  but  which 
they  have  contrived  to  magnify  into  the  greatest 
importance.  Mr.  Clarke,  they  say,  has  seen  Uteri 
remaining  as  much  dilated  after  delivery  as  this, 
without  a flooding  taking  place.  The  opinions  of 
Mr.  Clarke  I shall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity 
of  noticing.  Assertions  which  contradict  the 
known  principles  of  our  constitutions,  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  somewhat  the  same  light  as  mira- 
cles, and  are  not  to  be  credited,  except  upon  the 
strongest  evidence,  and  certainly  not  upon  any 
single  authority.  If  any  man  were  to  tell  you  that 
he  had  seen  an  arm  cut  off,  and  that  no  blood  was 
lost,  although  no  means  had  been  used  to  prevent 
it,  would  you  consider  him  worthy  of  the  least 
credit  ? So  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  nature, 
that  we  can  often  discover  circumstances  which 
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prove  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  without  being 
aole  to  substitute  any  thing  more  certain  in  its 
place.  Though  1 had  not  been  able  to  assign  any 
reason  for  the  dilatation  of  the  womb,  and  the 
other  appearances  it  exhibited,  still  the  force  of 
my  objection  upon  the  suppositions  stated,  to  the 
pregnancy,  would  have  been  equally  valid.  In  this 
case,  the  mind,  in  balancing  difficulties,  could  have 
no  hesitation  on  which  side  to  incline  the  scale. 
For,  by  admitting  the  supposition  of  pregnancy,  you 
are  obliged  to  admit  a conclusion  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature;  whereas,  by  rejecting  that  suppo- 
sition, you  wonld  only  admit  an  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon ; and  heaven  knows  that  in  the  compli- 
cated fabric  of  the  human  body — the  most  stupend- 
ous machine  in  the  universe — there  are  many  phe- 
nomena for  which  the  wisest  can  give  no  account. 
We  are  not,  however,  even  reduced  to  any  such  di- 
lemma; the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  admit 
that  the  distention  of  the  womb,  and  even  the 
dilatation  of  its  mouth  may  be  occasioned  by  other 
causes  than  pregnancy,  as  by  dropsy.  “ No  vis- 
cus  in  the  female  abdomen,”  savs  Dr.  Wilkes,  “ is 
more  subject  to  dropsy  than  the  Uterus,  and  this 
too  in  every  stage  of  life.  * * * * Many  innocent 
virgins  have  lain  under  the  heavy  censure  of  preg- 
nancy,  when  the  dropsy  of  the  I tems  has  been 


the  evil  they  laboured  under.”*  At  another  place 
the  same  author  remarks,  “ Sometimes  collections 
of  water  to  the  amount  of  many  pints  are  dis- 
charged monthly  from  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
when  the  belly  falls.”  I was  the  more  inclined  to 
consider  the  distention  of  the  womb  in  this  case, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  had  not  been  the 
effect  of  pregnancy,  to  have  arisen  from  dropsy; 
that  the  symptoms  with  which,  according  to  the 
strongest  testimony,  she  was  affected,  were  those 
which  characterise  dropsy  of  the  womb;  namely, 
shortness  of  breathing,  softness  and  flatness  of  the 
breasts,  paleness  of  the  face,  wasting  of  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  abdomen,  floor  albus,  and 
the  absence  of  the  catamenia,  for  a period  much 
longer  than  the  duration  of  pregnancy. 

The  most  difficult  encounter,  in  the  opinion  i 
suppose  of  my  opponents  still  remains  to  be  sus- 
tained, the  authorities  of  certain  Practitioners  in 
London  and  Liverpool.  My  adversaries  have  had 
recourse  to  a singular  mode  of  settling  a medical 
dispute.  Are  we  now  returned  to  the  period  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  when  all  matters  of  reason 
and  conscience  were  determined  by  privileged 
authorities  ? Is  an  end  to  he  put  to  all  individual 

Wilkes’s  Historical  Essay  on  Dropsy. 
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independence  of  sentiment  by  the  terrors  of  an 
Inquisition?  This  is  a most  dangerous  example, 
calculated  to  suppress  the  frequently  happy  teme- 
nty  of  youth,  and  threatening  the  dearest  interests 
of  Science.  I appeal  from  this  self-constituted 
tiibunal  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  first  place 
1 submit  it  as  a question  for  serious  consideration, 
W hether  the  simple  inspection  of  a womb  that  had 
been  nearly  seven  months  extracted  from  the  body  ; 
and  which,  as  was  confessed  by  one  of  my  opponents, 
was  in  so  complete  a state  of  decay  as  scarcely  to  re- 
tain any  of  its  original  characters;  could  have  afford- 
ed sufficient  data  from  which  anv  man,  however 
great  his  experience  and  knowledge  may  be  suppo- 
sed, could  have  justly  decided  whether  that  womb 
had  been  impregnated  recently  before  its  extraction 
or  not?  Yet  it  is  from  the  structure  and  appear- 
ances of  the  womb,  that  the  London  gentlemen 
confess  to  have  formed  their  opinions — a structure 
which  was  in  a great  measure  destroyed,  and  ap- 
pearances that  were  totally  altered.  These  gentle- 
men knew  nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the 
lady;  of  her  habits  or  diseases;  and,  above  all,  of 
the  state  of  the  mammae.  1 have  heard  that  a very 
strong  case  was  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
Hut  if  this  case  be  the  same  with  what  has  been 
published  in  the  “ Vindication,”  and  considering 
the  importance  of  the  object  that  was  to  have  been 
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obtained,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  less  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  my  adversaries  ; any  opinions 
influenced  by  descriptions  so  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose, ought  to  pass  for  nothing.  In  a matter  of 
this  importance,  and  in  which  the  interests  and 
professional  character  of  an  individual  were  so 
deeply  concerned;  good  manners,  or  at  least  a 
respect  for  the  appearance  of  justice,  would,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  have  induced  them  to 
pause  and  to  defer  their  decision  until  they  had 
known  what  that  individual  had  to  advance  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hay, 
having  placed  before  these  gentlemen  the  womb, 
first  delivered  his  own  sentiments  and  then  mine. 
But  even  supposing  that  I could  have  considered 
Mr.  Hay  as  an  impartial  historian,  in  an  affair  in 
which  his  own  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned,' 
and  in  which  his  feelings  appear  to  have  been  so 
keenly  engaged,  that  gentleman  is  among  the  very 
last  persons  whom  I would  select  for  being  the 
vehicle  of  opinions  that  required  any  thing  like 
the  exercise  ot  reasoning  in  the  reporter. 

^ one  of  the  opinions  delivered  by  any  of  the 
six  London  Gentlemen,  except  one,  applies  to  the 
present  case.  The  question  in  dispute  between 
the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  and  me,  is  not 
whether  Miss  Burns  had  recently  been  delivered 
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of  a child;  but  whether  a child,  in  the  dilated  state 
in  which  the  womb  existed,  could  have  been  born 
without  a flooding  continuing  till  death,  or  till  the 
womb  had  been  more  perfectly  contracted.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  say  that  they  cannot  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  appearances  which  this 
womb  afforded,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
recent  delivery  of  a child,  But  this  argues  only 
the  imperfection  of  their  knowledge,  not  the  exist- 
ence of  pregnancy.  I would  ask  Dr.  Denman, 
whether,  if  he  had  seen  the  mammae  of  this  lady 
and  found  them  flat,  flabby,  and  pendulous,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  an  areold  around  the 
nipple;  and  had  known,  also,  that  she  had  for- 
merly had  full  and  firm  breasts  ; he  would  still  have 
maintained  that  she  had  reached  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  pregnancy  ? The  areola,  or  brown  circle, 
around  the  nipples,  has  generally,  by  men  of  expe- 
rience, been  considered  as  a certain  and  universal 
concomitant  of  pregnancy  ; Dr.  Denman  says  it  is 
general,  though  he  thinks  not  universal.  Why 
does  he  think  so  ? Not  from  his  own  experience  ; 
because  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a case,  he  would 
hare  said,  without  any  qualification,  that  it  was 
not  universal.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  brown 
circle  around  the  nipples : as  that  circle  cannot 
exist  in  the  manner  supposed,  except  when  the 
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‘mammae  are  enlarged  beyond  the  state  in  which 
they  were  before  impregnation.* 

One  universal  attendant  of  advanced  pregnancy 
was  absent  in  this  case.  Had  the  gentlemen  who 
opened  the  body  only  taken  the  trouble  to  have 
Jooked  at  the  mammae,  (and  who,  in  a case  of  sup- 
posed pregnancy,  would  have  omitted  it?)  they 
would  have  found  sufficient  reason  to  have  abated 
a good  deal  of  that  confidence  with  which  they 
delivered  their  sentiments  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  the  only  one  of  the  London 
Practitioners  who  comes  to  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween me  and  the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication**” 
This  gentleman  says,  “ I have  examined  Uteri 
after  the  death  of  patients  lately  delivered,  in 
whom  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  which,  however, 
have  been  contracted  to  no  greater  degree  than  the 
Uterus  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hay.” 
Mr.  Clarke. observes  also,  “ that  there  is  an  appear- 
ance in  one  of  the  ovaries,  which  never  is  seen 
except  in  an  impregnated,  or  lately  impregnated 
l terns.”  Now,  l have  already  shewn  that  the  first 
part  ot  this  assertion  is  erroneous  ; for  that  the  ap- 
pearance, meaning  a corpus  luteum,  in  the  ovaries 
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* Denman’s  Introduction  to  Midwifery, 
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may,  and  does  exist  in  the  Uteri  of  virgins.  The 
second  part  of  the  assertion,  “ impregnated,  or 
lately  impregnated  Uterus,”  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  united  testimony  of  those  even  who  believe  in 
thecioctrme  of  corpora  lutea;  for  these  are  supposed 
to  remain  for  life,  and  by  no  means  to  indicate  a 
late  or  remote  pregnancy.  YV  hen  a man,  to  support 
a certain  cause,  is  found,  in  the  compass  of  a few 
lines,  to  be  the  author  of  two  assertions  which  are 
not  well  founded,  what  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  any  assertion  he  may  make  in  the  same  cause? 
especially  if  that  assertion  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
altogether  improbable.  Besides,  Mr.  Clarke  has 
not  mentioned  whether  in  these  cases  the  children 
had  been  dead,  or  not,  long  before  birth.  Nor 
has  he  stated  the  diseases  of  which  the  women 
died.  There  might  have  existed  such  an  organic 
affection  of  the  Uterus,  or  of  the  parts  about  it, 
as  to  have  destroyed  in  a great  measure  the  perme- 
ability of  the  arteries  of  the  womb,  or  of  the 
trunks  from  which  they  had  ramified.  Any  ar- 
gument drawn  from  such  cases  would  not  apply  to 
the  present  question. 

At  this  remote  situation,  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  the  Practitioners  in  London  as  a different 
species  of  mortals,  possessing  a certain  degree  of  in- 
fallibility. This  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  report 
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of  the  pupils  who  issue  annually  from  their  clas- 
ses. These  Tyroes,  having  just  emerged  from  the 
shop  of  the  Apothecary,  with  no  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  gallipots  and  pills;  after  attending  the 
London  lecturers  for  a few  months,  come  forth 
finished  Surgeons  and  Accoucheurs;  and  exercise 
their  skill  upon  the  lives  and  the  limbs  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  with  a confidence  that  can  be 
equalled  only  by  their  ignorance.  As  admiration 
is  the  natural  growth  of  an  ill-informed  mind  ; they 
are  astonished  at  the  display  of  things  they  do  not 
comprehend  ; consider  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
as  a wonderful  proficiency  ; and  regard  their  masters 
as  the  wisest  of  men.  I must  confess  that  I have 
the  misfortune  to  look  upon  the  London  Practi- 
tioners as  fallible,  like  other  men  ; and  even  to  sus- 
pect, from  the  bustle  of  one  kind  or  another,  in 
which  those  of  any  reputation  are  engaged,  leaving 
little  time  to  be  employed  in  study,  that  they  are 
below  the  common  average  of  the  profession. 

But  the  morality  of  these  gentlemen  has,  on  this 
occasion,  been  even  worse  than  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  was  presumptuous.  They  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  their  opinions 
were  obtained;  namely,  to  establish  the  reputation 
and  interests  of  a set  of  men,  upon  the  ruins  of 
those  of  an  individual,  who,  were  he  known  to 
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them,  might  appear  to  possess  as  strong  claims 
to  their  protection  as  the  persons  whose  cause 
they  have  thus  unfeelingly  abetted  in  prejudice 
to  him.  After  reviewing  this  'transaction,  a person 
would  be  almost  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  re- 
putation ol  a pupil  and  the  credit  ot  a particular 
school  of  medicine,  had  had  too  great  a share  on 
their  conduct. 

in  • i:  • ; 

It  seems  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  matters 
of  opinion,  prevails  with  as  much  force  and  intole- 
iunce  in  the  minds  ot  some  men,  even  m these  en- 
lightened days, as  it  ever  did  in  the  days  of  Tycho 
Brache  or  Gallileo ; and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mild 
equity  of  our  laws,  not  to  the  candour  and  libera- 
lity ot  some  minds,  that  freedom  of  opinion,  even 
in  matters  of  science,  is  not  suppressed.  Finding 
that  my  sentiments  were  fast  gaining  ground  among 
the  enlightened  part  ot  the  community,  my  ad- 
\eisanes  became  alarmed  ; and  knowing  themselves 
unequal  to  the  contest,  they  have  had  recourse 
to  their  London  associates  to  prop  a declining 
cause.  But  the  benefit  ot  this  device  can  only  be 
momentary — this  feeble  last  resource  will  be  as 
ineffectual  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  them  and  their 
London  friends. 


Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalent. 
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With  respect  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  town 
who  have  entered  into  a combination,  whose  cer- 
tain tendency  and  only  assignable  purpose  are  to 
ruin  my  medical  reputation,  l must  be  permitted 
to  be  a little  more  particular.  When  a man  pub- 
lishes his  opinions  upon  any  subject,  criticism  has 
only  to  do  with  these  opinions  ; and  the  author,  ex^ 
ccpt  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  them,  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  a man, 
or  a body  of  men,  lend  the  authority  of  their  names 
in  confirmation  of  a doctrine.  It  then  becomes  the 
province  of  criticism,  in  order  to  prevent  any  im- 
position on  the  public,  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
that  authority.  This  is  peculiarly  requisite,  if 
tjbe  interest  of  any  person  is  likely  to  be  injured 
by  this  authority  passing  for  more  than  it  is 
worth.  The  public  are  also  concerned  in  the  ex- 
amination, as  impositions  of  this  kind  are  most 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  It  be- 
comes my  right  and  my  duty  to  estimate  the  qua- 
lifications of  those  gentlemen,  who,  either  by  the 
joint  subscription  of  their  names,  or  by  separate 
letters,  have  constituted  themselves  the  public  cen- 
sors of  my  sentiments.  What  can  these  gentle- 
men have  in  view  by  this  conduct  ? Do  they  hope 
to  proscribe  the  judgment  of  the  public,  or  expect 
that  a reverence  for  their  names  will  terrify  the 
world  into  an  assent  to  their  opinions,  without  an 
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examination  of  the  grounds  of  them  ? Are  these 
Liverpool  accoucheurs  so  noted  in  the  world  as  to 
give  them  reason  to  look  for  such  an  obsequious 
obedience  to  their  authority  ? On  the  contrary,  in 
all  this  large  collection  of  Liverpool  Physicians, 
Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  Accoucheurs  and  com- 
mon Dentists,  is  there  a single  name  that  is  known 
to  literature  or  science  ? Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that 
literature  or  science,  or  any  thing  that  is  esteem- 
ed good,  honorable,  or  praiseworthy,  should  have 

any  connection  with  such  an  association. 

■ 

We  can  only  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  men 
of  science  and  literature  by  their  published  per- 
formances. The  value  of  the  authoritv  of  these 
gentlemen  must  be  derived  from  those  speci- 
mens of  their  talents  which  they  have  laid  before 
the  public.  But  excepting  in  one  unimportant 
instance,  1 do  not  know  of  any  such  specimens. 

1 have  never  heard  that  a discovery  of  the  least 
value  has  ever  been  made  by  one  of  them  ; that 
any  obscure  point  has  been  elucidated,  or  that  any 
thing  has  ever  been  added  by  any  of  them  to  the 
general  stock  of  human  knowledge. 

Success  and  local  reputation,  as  a physician, 
it  is  well  known,  are  by  no  means  the  criteria 
ol  real  merit,  or  of  profound  medical  skill. 

1 hey  are  not  un frequently  the  produce  of  very 
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different  qualifications  with  which  the  manly  in- 
dependence of  the  scholar,  the  unpresuming  simpli- 
city of  the  scientific  mind,  or  true  liberality  and 
nobleness  of  heart,  cannot  easily  coalesce.  They 
are  often  the  fruit  of  an  assiduous  attention  and 
fawning  submission  to  the  great ; of  dark  attacks 
upon  the  reputation,  and  of  well  timed  insinuations 
against  the  skill,  of  a rival ; and  of  a successful 
study  and  dexterous  management  of  the  cha- 
racters constituting  the  community  in  which  the 
physician  resides. 

1 am  told  that  some  persons,  who  have  been 
persuaded  to  join  in  this  persecution,  have  main- 
tained that  they  did  not  intend,  by  it,  any  injury 
to  me ; but  that  they  only  meant  to  express  their 
inoffensive  opinions  on  a particular  subject.  Is  it 
possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  weak  as  either  to 
be  deceived  himself  or  attempt  to  deceive  others 
by  such  contemptible  sophistry  ? The  effect  so 
far  as  their  authority  can  go,  must  have  appeared 
to  them  evident ; and,  having  known  the  conse- 
quences, are  they  not  responsible  for  the  means 
which,  with  such  a knowledge,  they  employ?  By 
a premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  they  have 
deviated  from  that  honorable  impartiality  which  is 
due  to  any  member  of  the  profession  in  the  differ- 
ences that  may  arise  between  him  and  any  other 


member  of  it.  Instead  of  waiting  to  assume 
the  honorable  character  of  judges,  they  have  be* 
come  parties  to  a cause  that  did  not  concern  them. 
Vv  hat  object,  1 would  ask,  could  be  gained  by  this 
premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments?  Certainly  not 
the  attainment  of  truth  which  could  not  be  influ- 
enced by  opinions  nor  signatures,  and  which  re- 
mains exactly  where  it  was  before.  W hatever 
covering  may  be  attempted  to  be  thrown  over  this 
scheme,  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  it  is  plain  ; 
it  was  to  induce  all  the  medical  men  in  Liverpool 
to  become  a party  against  me  ; to  place  them  in 
a situation  of  such  hostility  to  me,  that  honour 
would  prevent  me,  in  future,  from  having  any 
friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  thus  to  leave 
me  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  profession.  The  zeal 
and  activity  which  my  opponents  have  shewn,  and 
the  artful  lures,  adapted  to  different  dispositions, 
which  they  have  thrown  out,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  adherents,  have  been  remarkable. 
They  have  deceived  the  simplicity  of  some,  by 
convincing  them  that  they  did  not  intend  any 
thing  hostile  to  me  ; they  have  inflamed  the  patri- 
otism of  others,  by  insinuating  that  it  was  a public 
question,  a matter  of  legislative  importance,  in- 
volving the  laws  of  medical  testimony,  which  they 
assert  l had  violated  ; they  have  awakened  the  fears 
of  many  by  suggesting,  both  directly  and  through 
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the  mediation  of  friends,  that  if  they  did  not  make  a 
public  declaration  of  their  opinions  against  me  they 
would  share  in  the  unpopularity  of  my  doctrines. 
The  power  of  my  antagonists  has,  no  doubt,  had  its 
influence  ; for  since  the  trial  took  place,  Dr.  Ge- 
rard has  been  exalted  to  the  dignified  situation  of 
Mayor  of  Liverpool.  Several  of  those  who  have 
engaged  with  activity  in  this  persecution,  bore  me, 
of  old,  a deadly  grudge.  They  remember  the  sig- 
nal victory  I obtained  over  them  at  the  dispensary. 
They  recollect  that  I detected  their  illiberal  plans, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  indignation  of  the  public. 
They  have  suppressed,  till  now,  their  ill-disguised 
resentment ; but,  falsely  thinking  that  I was  laid 
low,  they  have  seized  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  annoyance  ; and,  imitating  an  illustrious  kin- 
dred example,  have  approached  and  aimed  at  me 
a dastardly  blow.  Others  had  been  consulted 
upon  the  case  from  the  beginning  ; and,  as  is  well 
known,  had  given  an  opinion  conformable  to  that 
supported  by  the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication.” 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  medical 
characters  in  this  town,  who  consider  any  opposi- 
tion to  their  sentiments  as  more  heinous  than  trea- 
son— as  an  offence  never  to  be  forgiven. 

Though,  indeed  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that 
any  person  belonging  to  a liberal  profession,  could 
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be  found  to  degrade  bis  character  so  much  as  to 
become  the  creature  of  influence,  the  tool  of  party, 
the  instrument  of  injustice;  yet,  considering  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  the  powerful 
motives  that  have  been  held  out  to  it  ; it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  honourable  to  the  profession  of  Liver- 
pool, that  after  every  exertion,  the  collection  of 
authorities  has  been  so  small  ; for  the  design  has 
been  discovered  and  condemned  by  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  medical  gentlemen  in  this  town  ; and, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  association,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  by  far  the  most  respectable  in 
virtues  and  in  talents. 

The  opinions  given  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
in  this  town  require  a more  particular  considera- 
tion. I have,  indeed,  been  much  entertained  and 
instructed  by  the  long  account  given  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son of  the  placental  mark.  It  is  certainly  a very 
minute  and  learned  description,  exhibiting  many 
proofs  of  great  research,  as  the  very  language  of 
several  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has  been  copied  into  it.  Indeed  it  is  a mas- 
ter piece,  and  the  only  fault  it  possesses,  which, 
indeed,  1 am  far  from  considering  as  a fault,  is,  that 
.not  one  word  of  it  applies  to  the  womb  in  ques- 
tion. I have  also  seen  the  womb  lately  extracted 
bv  Mr.  Dawson,  which  he  says  exactly  resembles 
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rliat  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hay.  Here,  also, 
the  effects  of  a warm  imagination  are  perceptible. 
At  the  time  when  the  womb,  in  Mr.  Dawson’s 
possession,  was  extracted  from  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Mr.  Graham,  an  old  surgeon 
who  was  present,  it  was  about  the  size  of  the  closed 
hand,  had  a firm  consistent  feel  like  that  of  the 
heart  of  an  animal  newly  killed,  and  that  the  little 
cavity  it  possessed  was  filled  with  clotted  blood. 
The  placental  mark,  on  the  surface  of  this  womb, 
so  far  from  shewing  any  resemblance  to  the  rough 
mark  in  the  bottom  of  the  womb  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Hay,  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  they  could 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  same  cause,  and 
that  the  former  was  only  the  occasional  natural  ap- 
pearance of  that  part  of  the  womb  in  a state  of  dila- 
tation from  any  cause.  Mr.  Dawson  is  a most  oblig- 
ing young  man,  and  very  convenient  for  supplying 
appropriate  cases  to  those  who  may  be  in  want  of 
them.  I remember  when  Mr.  Park,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  read  a paper  upon  the  retroversion  of  the 
Uterus,  at  the  library;  Mr.  Dawson,  who  has 
never,  as  I understand,  had  much  practice  in  mid- 
wifery, because,  forsooth,  he  is  a very  young  man 
and  a gallant  batchclor,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  seen  no  less  than  five  cases,  all  tending  to 
confirm  the  theory  of  Mr.  Park ; while  the  oldest 
practitioner  in  town  had  never  seen  more  than  one 
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or  two.  It' the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Dawson  con- 
tinues, with  what  an  assemblage  of  wonders  will 
his  head  at  length  be  stored  ! This  town  appears 
indeed,  to  be  most  excellently  adapted  for  the 
residence  of  those  who  wish  to  publish  upon  me- 
dical subjects.  They  need  only  mention  what 
facts  and  cases  they  want,  with  all  the  particulars, 
and  they  will  be  soon  supplied  with  abundance  to 
their  mind,  on  good  authority.  Many  of  the 
young  surgeons,  particularly  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Christian,  have  them  ready  made,  or  nearly  so, 
requiring  only  some  slight  touches,  like  pigeon- 
hole constitutions,  adapted  to  all  occasions. 

L1  , V - } : , (> 

Dr.  Traill,  another  very  young  man,  would,  it 
appears,  be  found  no  less  useful  than  either  of 
the  two  gentlemen  I have  mentioned.  This  gen- 
tleman has  seen  a human  Uterus,  in  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  pregnancy,  as  lie  at  one  period 
practised  midwifery.  \\  e are  not  informed  upon 
what  extensive  theatre  this  practice  was  exhibited. 
But  there  certainly  must  have  been  an  uncommon 
mortality  among  the  women  who  fell  under  his 
charge.  They  seem  to  have  died  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  a view  of  their  wombs,  and  en- 
abling him  to  write  this  letter  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Bostock. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  this  town,  whose 
letters  to  the  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  have 
been  published,  had  never  seen  the  womb  until 
the  date  of  these  letters.  They  confessedly  went 
on  purpose,  and  in  all  probability  carried  these 
letters,  already  written,  in  their  pockets.  It  will 
appear  from  the  date  of  these  opinions,  that  none 
of  these  gentlemen  had  made  any  communication 
on  the  subject,  until  after  the  reception  of  the 
opinions  of  the  London  practitioners,  whose  sen- 
timents and  even  language  they  have  frequently 
adopted.  This  transaction  admirably  confirms  the 
opinion  which  the  illustrious  Cullen  entertained 
of  the  generality  of  medical  practitioners,  and 
which  he  has  so  happily  expressed  in  the  sen- 
tence which  I have  used  for  a motto,  denominat- 
ing them  Imitatorum  servwn  pecus.  It  is  curious 
to  trace  the  channels  through  which  the  influence 
has  run,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those  autho- 
rities; Mr.  Shaw  has  been  induced  to  go  and  exa- 
mine the  womb,  in  consequence  of  a conversation 
with  Dr.  Lewin;  Mr.  Ilay  has  procured  the  learned 
letter  from  his  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Dawson ; 
Dr.  Traill’s  valuable  communication  has  been  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Bostock.  These  letters  exhibit  internal  proofs  of 
a conspiracy.  The  plan  has  been  well  contrived 
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by  the  prime  movers  of  the  machine  ; every  man 
has  been  appointed  to  influence  his  friend;  con- 
cealment of  purpose  has  been  combined  with 
speedy  execution,  the  two  great  characteristics  of 
well  conducted  enterprises.  But,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  some  one,  from  imprudence,  excess 
of  zeal,  or  treachery,  discloses  something  which 
serves  to  elucidate  the  whole  design  ; so,  in  this 
case,  the  hostile  intentions  of  my  opponents  have 
been  fully  revealed  by  one  of  themselves,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  correspondence.  Having 
understood  that  Dr.  Brandreth  had,  upon  several 
occasions,  since  my  return  from  Lancaster,  accused 
me  of  having,  in  one  instance  in  which  he  was 
consulted  along  with  me,  shewn  proofs  of  gross 
professional  ignorance;  and  having  further  learned 
that  the  doctor  had  expressed  his  intentions  of 
making  no  secret  of  this  in  future,  I wrote  to  that 
gentlemen  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy. 

TO  DU.  BRANDRETH. 

Liverpool,  18 tli  Oct.  1808. 

Sir, 

l have,  from  various  quarters,  been  informed 
that  vou  have  latelv  indulged  vourself  in  a very 
unbecoming  freedom  of  remark  respecting  me  ; 
and.  in  particular,  that  you  have  said,  that  in  a 
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case  which  you  attended  along  with  me,  con- 
nected with  the  uterus,  I had  shewn  great  igno- 
rance, and  recommended  a very  improper  treat- 
ment, or  words  to  that  effect  I am  disposed  to 
suppose,  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  all  this ; for 
1 have  had  or' late,  sufficient  occasion  to  know  how 
false  rumour  is;  and  cannot,  upon  slight  grounds, 
be  induced  to  believe  that  a man  could  disgrace  a 
liberal  profession,  by  so  unfounded,  unprofessional, 
and  ungentlemanlv  an  assertion.  You  are,  1 know, 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  influence  you  possess 
in  this  town,  to  be  aware  that  the  report  of  such 
an  assertion  having  proceeded  from  you,  must  be 
highly  injurious  to  my  interests.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  it  unreasonable  that  I should 
require  of  you  to  state  the  case  and  the  error  1 had 
committed,  or  afford  me  the  means  of  contra- 
dicting, so  scandalous  a report,  equally  injurious 
to  your  character  and  to  mine. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedt.  Servt. 
JAMES  CARSON. 

1 o which  the  following  answer  was  almost  im- 
mediately returned. 
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TO  DR.  CARSON. 

Sir, 

Since  a transaction  in  a business  that  has  af- 
forded great  surprise  to  any  well-informed  medical 
man  that  I know,  in  which  vou  have  been  con- 
spicuous,  I have,  1 believe,  more  than  once  said 
1 had  been  consulted  in  a case  of  pregnancy  in 
which  you  were  concerned,  and  that  on  this  oc- 
casion you  appeared  both  to  myself  and  Mr.  Park 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  I do  not 
recollect  I have  ever  mentioned  this  opinion,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Park,  who  has  uni- 
formly expressed  the  same. 

I am,  Sir,  Your’s, 

J.  BRANDRETH. 

E » y . W»  > ’ I • N • >||  Jp  !,•  | ' J 

I then  wrote  letters,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  to  Dr.  Brandreth  and  Mr.  Park  : 

TO  DR.  BRANDRETH. 

Serf-street,  18 th  Oct.  1808. 

Sir, 

I have  been  favoured  with  your  note,  which 
lias  fully  satisfied  me  respecting  the  correctness  of 
the  reports  which  1 had  heard.  But  1 have  to 
require  that  you  will  further  satisfy  me  respecting 
the  time  and  the  occasion  at  which  I exhibited 
those  proofs  of  professional  ignorance,  with  which, 
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according  to  your  own  acknowledgment,  you  have 
repeatedly  charged  me  in  my  absence,  and  that 
you  will  also  state  the  reasons  which  induced  you 
and  Mr.  Park  to  consider  me  so  ignorant. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

.TAS.  CARSON 


To  Mr.  PARK. 


Sir, 


Seel-street,  18 th  Oct.  1808. 


Having  been  informed  that  Dr.  Brandreth  had, 
upon  several  occasions,  charged  me  in  my  absence 
with  gross  ignorance,  in  a case  of  pregnancy,  in 
which  also  he  had  been  concerned,  I applied  this 
morning  to  Dr.  Brandreth  respecting  this  report, 
and  have  been  honoured  with  an  answer  from  that 
gentleman,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

( Here  Dr.  J3randrcthys  letter  was  copied.) 

fc  ! fO  7 ff  it*1  .•  * ' » V 

It  appears  that  you  also  were  concerned  in  this 
case,  and  that  you  have  joined  with  Dr.  Brandreth 
in  accusing  me  of  gross  ignorance.  1 have  to  re- 
quest, therefore,  that  you  will  state  the  time  and 
the  occasion  at  which  I exhibited  those  proofs  of 
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ignorance,  and  also  the  reasons  which  induced 
you  and  Dr.  Brandreth  to  consider  me  so  ignorant. 

1 am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  CARSON. 


From  Dr.  Brandreth  I have  received  no  answer 
to  my  second  letter.  The  day  following,  the  19th 
October,  I was  honoured  with  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Park  : 


To  Du.  CARSON. 


Bold-street , 1 Qth  Oct.  1805. 


Sir, 

The  only  case  I know  that  you  can  allude  to, 

is  that  of  Mrs.  , whom  you  know  I saw 

once,  and  but  once,  for . In  this  it 

appeared  both  to  Dr.  Brandreth  and  myself,  that 
Midwifery  was  a branch  of  science  with  which 
you  appeared  to  be  very  little  acquainted.  1 do 
not  now  recollect  the  particular  circumstance  on 
which  that  idea  was  founded.  This  opinion  we 
mutually  expressed  to  each  other,  but  not  „(to  my 
knowledge)  to  any  other  person  whatever  till  a 
late  occasion,  on  which  1 most  cordially  declare 
your  conduct  met  my  decided  disapprobation,  as 
well  as  that  of  almost  every  professional  man  1 
know. — Since  that  I confess  l have  more  than  once 
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expressed  my  surprise  at  the  opinions  delivered 
by  one  who  had  never  practised  ; and  who,  when  he 
first  settled  in  Liverpool,  appeared  to  me  little  ac- 
quainted with  that  branch  of  science. 

I am,  &c.  Your’s, 

H.  PARK. 

The  case  of  which  Mr.  Park  speaks,  occurred, 
I think,  upwards  of  four  years  ago.  It  was  a case 
of  haemorrhage,  previous  to  abortion,  in  the  third 
month  ot  pregnancy.  I had  seen  the  lady  several 
times  before  any  of  these  gentlemen  had.  My 
prescriptions  were  a moderate  dose  of  the  oleum 
Ricini,  and  a very  diluted  solution  of  the  sulphu- 
ric acid,  together  with  open  windows  and  the  re- 
cumbent posture.  The  lady  was  seized  with  faint- 
ings.  I became  alarmed.  My  friend.  Dr.  Currie, 
whose  memory  I shall  ever  cherish  with  the  warm- 
est affection,  and  whom  I was  accustomed  to  con- 
sult, had  that  day  gone  on  a journey  to  Scotland, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Ilad  this  great  and 
good  man  been  now  alive,  this  tribe  of  Liverpool 
practitioners  in  medicine,  would  not  have  dared 
to  have  conducted  themselves  towards  me,  with 
the  injustice  they  have  done.  They  know  that  he 
would  have  afforded  me  the  mighty  protection  of 
his  arm  ; at  the  view  of  which,  they  would  have 
shrunk  dismayed  into  their  original  nothingness  ; 
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like  the  infant  child  into  the  bosom  of  its  mother; 

r 7 

scared  by  the  burnished  shield  and  towering  hel- 
met of  Hector. — In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Currie,  1 
introduced  Dr.  Brandreth  into  the  family.  Infu- 
sion of  roses  was  prescribed,  instead  of  the  weak 
solution  of  the  acid  ; and  magnesia,  in  case  the  oil 
should  fail.  The  lady  recovered  soon,  without, 
I believe,  taking  any  thing  more,  except  a little 
magnesia.  In  what  particulars  1 betrayed  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  case,  I do  not  know  ; Dr. 
Brandreth  refuses  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Park  does  not 
remember.  I was  perhaps  more  alarmed,  than  the 
urgency  of  the  case  required  ; for,  from  esteem  and 
friendship,  I was  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
lady.  At  that  stage  of  my  practice,  too,  1 was 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  responsibility  of 
such  a case,  resting  upon  me  alone.  The  anxiety 
which  I shewed,  arising  from  these  causes,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  considered  by  these  gentlemen, 
as  the  indications  of  embarrassment,  proceeding 
from  ignorance.  But  if  I,  a young  Physician,  had, 
to  their  experienced  eyes,  shewn  any  ignorance, 
(and  who  in  the  w ide  field  of  medical  practice  has 
not  to  accuse  himself  of  having  been  often  igno- 
rant ?)  ought  not  these  gentlemen,  at  the  time,  to 
have  pointed  out  to  me  my  error,  and  aided  my 
inquiries  for  better  information?  Their  language 
to  me  then  was  the  language  of  approbation,  hour 
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years  have  elapsed  without  any  mention  of  my  ig- 
norance. At  a time  when  the  current  of  popular 
opinion,  springing  from  errors  which  they  them- 
selves had  defended,  ran  strong  against  me ; these 
gentlemen,  with  a skill  of  which  they  appear  to  be 
complete  masters  ; have  seized  this  favourable  op- 
portunity ; have  assailed  me  behind  my  back,  and 
inflicted  a severe  but  dastardly  wound.  The  charge 
of  professional  ignorance  against  a young  Physi- 
cian, from  men  of  high  professional  character,  is 
an  aggravated  offence.  The  robber  who  enters  my 
house  and  plunders  me  of  all  my  goods,  is  indul- 
gent— is  merciful,  and  does  me  a trifling  injury,  in 
comparison  to  the  robbery  which  these  men  have 
conspired  to  make  of  my  reputation.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  their  station  in  life,  and  a re- 
spect to  the  character  they  had  to  support,  would 
have  raised  them  above  such  calumny ; but  this  is  a 
proof  that  has  occured  to  me,  among  many  others, 
that  neither  wealth,  nor  station,  nor  opportunities 
of  refinement,  can  ever  completely  correct  the  na- 
tural deformity  of  a low,  selfish,  and  illiterate  mind. 
It  is  easy  for  Dr.  Brandreth  to  say,  that  such  a 
man  is  ignorant ; that  he  has  completely  mistaken 
the  case  ; and  such  insinuations  may  have  their 
intended  effect  among  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar, 
rich  and  poor.  It  might  he  easy,  in  certain  com- 
munities, for  any  man  to  gain  a reputation  by  such 
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means,  provided  he  could  steel  his  breast  against 
all  the  generous  and  honourable  feelings  of  our 
nature.  Let  wealth  be  the  portion  of  those  who 
can  stoop  to  gain  it  by  such  arts  ; for  my  part  f 
would  rather  eat  the  bread  of  poverty,  and  what 
would  be  more  poignant  to  my  feelings  ; see  my 
wife  and  infant  children  eat  it,  than  purchase  the 
world  by  following  the  example  of  these  gentle- 
men in  this  case.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  world  will  be  disposed  to  give 
me  as  much  credit  even  for  medical  knowledge,  as 
it  ever  did  to  Mr.  Park  or  Dr.  Brandreth.  Litera- 
ture and  science  have  been  the  business  and  de- 
light of  my  life.  These  afford  the  riches  alter 
which  my  mind  aspires.  The  love  of  an  honest 
fame  has  ever  glowed  in  my  breast,  and  though 
my  ardour  may  have  been  for  a time  suppressed  by 
the  anxieties  that  have  attended  a long  and  ardu- 
ous struggle  for  independence,  yet  the  phantoms 
of  future  distinction  will  occasionally  appear  on 
the  distant  hills,  and  dispel  the  gloom  by  which 
the  horizon  of  my  life  has  been  so  frequently 
overcast. 

Mr.  Park,  in  his  letter,  does  not  say  whether 
he  has  joined  with  Dr.  Brandreth  in  accusing  me 
publicly  of  professional  ignorance,  nor  does  he 
deny  it.  To  the  practice  of  Midwifery  I never 
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made  any  pretensions.  I have  publicly  avowed 
my  ignorance  of  it.  1 have  exercised  no  de- 
ception on  that  head.  But  is  it  to  he  inferred 
from  that  circumstance,  that  1 should  be  ignorant 
of  the  appearances,  structure,  mechanism,  Phy- 
siology and  Pathology  of  the  womb  ? As  well 
might  it  be  concluded,  that  because  I am  not  a 
practical  Dentist,  I should,  therefore,  be  ignorant 
ot  the  structure  of  the  teeth  ; or  because  I am  not 
an  Oculist,  I should  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  and  complicated  fabric  of  the  eye,  or 
with  the  laws  of  vision.  Very  different  qualifica- 
tions are  requisite  for  the  due  consideration  of  the 
important  subject  in  question,  from  the  actual 
exercise  of  midwifery  as  an  art. 

But  are  these  gentlemen,  who  build  so  much 
upon  their  experience,  as  infallible,  even  in  cases 
connected  with  the  womb,  as  they  would  wish 
themselves  to  be  considered  ? Do  they  remember 

the  case  of  Mrs. -?  As  people  generallv  have 

short  memories  in  such  instances,  I will  endea- 
vour to  recal  the  particulars  of  this  business  to 
their  recollection.  This  poor  unfortunate  woman 
applied  to  the  Dispensary  more  than  two  years 
ago,  principally,  I believe,  with  a view  to  have  it 
ascertained  whether  she  was  with-child  or  not ; for 
though  she  grew  large,  she  did  not  find  herself 
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affected  in  the  manner  she  used  to  be  in  former 
pregnancies.  Mr.  Christian,  whose  patient  she 
became,  first,  I believe,  conceived  it  to  be  a case 
of  extro-uterine  foetation,  and  was  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  by  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Lark  ; who,  after  the  most  deliberate  exami- 
nation, pronounced  it  to  be  a case  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt ; one  having  felt  the  feet  and 
the  toes;  another  the  ribs,  and  so  forth  of  the 
child.  An  affair  so  wonderful  not  only  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  medical  gentlemen  in  this 
town,  but  the  noise  of  it  spread  over  the  king- 
dom, the  expectation  of  the  medical  world  was 
fixed  upon  the  event.  Parturiunt  monies.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  child  grew  apace ; and  the  mother 
had  advanced  into  the  tenth  month  of  pregnancy. 
As  the  child  did  not  point  to  any  particular  place, 
and  as  no  signs  appeared  of  its  making  a way  for 
itself  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ; it  was 
proposed  and  at  length  determined  to  relieve  the 
mother  from  the  burden  by  an  operation.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  poor  woman,  who  had  been 
sinking  for  some  time,  died  ; and  thus  the  charac- 
ter of  the  medical  attendants  was  saved  ; and  a 
horrid  tragedy  prevented.  For,  a few  days  alter 
death,  the  body  was  opened  in  the  Infirmary,  in 
the  presence  of  a great  number  of  the  faculty, 
when  lo,  instead  of  a child,  an  immense  schir- 
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rous  ovarium  was  found  ! I went  home  from  this 
dissection,  not  certainly  with  feelings  of  the  most 
comfortable  kind,  being  stung  with  self  condem- 
ning thoughts,  for  having  made  so  complete  a 
surrender  of  my  judgement  to  the  authority  of 
others ; for  I had,  like  almost  every  medical  gen- 
tleman in  the  town,  once  seen  the  woman  in  her 
lifetime,  but  had  never  examined  her.  Though  in 
this  case  the  child  grew  rapidly,  and  had  attained  a 
great  size,  yet  the  mother  never  felt  it  give  the  least 
movement;  notwithstanding  that  in  all  the  cases 
that  have  occurred  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  child 
had  reached  any  considerable  size,  the  motions 
were  more  painfully  perceptible  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary pregnancy.  The  breasts,  too,  were  very  flat 
and  pendulous,  without  any  mark  of  an  areola 
around  the  nipple;  but  it  appears  that  the  state  of 
the  breasts,  which  U3ed  to  be  examined  formerly 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a present  or  recent 
pregnancy,  are  considered  now  too  vulgar  a concern 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  the  wise  Ac- 
coucheurs of  Liverpool. 

I w'cnld  ask,  then,  in  the  name  of  truth,  if 
men  could  err  so  egregiously  in  so  plain  a case  ; 
of  what  value  ought  their  authority  to  be  deemed 
in  the  present  case,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
candid  thinking  men  must  be  considered  of  great 
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intricacy,  and  upon  any  supposition,  beset  with 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  ? 

I was  not  interrogated  respecting  the  cause  of' 
Miss  Burns’s  death.  The  causes  of  sudden  death 
are  so  numerous,  and  arise  from  such  a diversity 
of  incidents  in  our  frames,  and  in  this  case  are  so 
completely  indiscoverable,  on  account  ot  the  most 
disgracefully  deficient  dissection  ever  made,  and  on 
which  any  legal  proceedings  were  attempted  to  be 
founded,  that  it  would  almost  appear  presumption 
in  any  man  who  had  not  carefully  watched  the 
symptoms,  to  form  even  a conjecture  about  them. 
Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  imper- 
fectly described  symptoms,  and  the  position  in 
which  she  died,  I will  venture  to  state  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  probable  conjecture.  I con- 
sider it  purely  accidental,  and  little  connected 
with  the  disease  with  which  she  was  affected, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  in  a great  measure 
removed.  The  danger  of  a sudden  transition  from 
the  recumbent  to  the  erect  posture  in  cases  of  de- 
bility, especially  from  the  affections  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  in  a cholera  morbus,  dysentery, 
and  putrid  fevers,  is  well  known.  Intending  to 
have  gone  for  certain  purposes  into  another  room, 
Miss  Burns,  at  the  time  she  had  reached  the  par- 
lour door,  began  to  feel  the  frequent  effects  of  an 
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■erect  posture,  a deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  a diminished  action  in  the  brain  ; find- 
ing herself  going,  she  laid  hold  of  the  corner  of 
the  room  and  fell  against  it.  She  unfortunately 
did  not  fail  upon  the  floor,  but  the  head  and  up- 
per part  of  the  body  were  supported  in  the  erect 
position  against  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  faint 
was  prolonged  by  the  same  cause  which  had  occa- 
sioned it,  the  erect  position  of  the  head,  and  ter- 
minated in  death.  My  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Thom- 
son, formerly  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals  in 
this  District,  and  my  superior ; now  head  of  the 
medical  staff  to  the  gallant  armies  in  Portugal, 
informed  me  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  long  been  Staff  Surgeon,  soldiers  who  had 
been  affected  with  fevers  and  fluxes,  were  fre- 
quently found  unexpectedly  dead,  sitting  upon 
their  close  stools.  The  explanation  which  this 
sage  experienced  officer  gave  of  this  event,  the 
same  which  I have  now  related,  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  The  reason  that  feeble 
exhausted  persons  do  not  more  frequently  die  of 
faints  is,  that  the  disease  proves  generally  its  own 
cure,  by  bringing  the  person  to  the  ground;  for  by 
the  recumbent  posture,  the  force  of  the  circulation 
is  restored  to  the  head,  the  energy  of  the  brain  ex- 
cited, and  life  renewed. 
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I have  been  accused  by  the  authors  of  the 
“ Vindication”  of  not  having  acted  with  profes- 
sional openness  and  candour  towards  them  by 
concealing  my  intentions  and  opinions.  This 
charge  they  have  endeavoured  to  support  by  con- 
necting together  detached  parts  of  private  conver- 
sations. But  this,  like  all  other  charges  of  actions 
not  consistent  with  the  strictest  honour  and  recti- 
tude that  have  been  advanced  against  me,  will  be 
found  totally  unfounded.  My  sentiments  on  the 
case  in  question  were  well  known  to  many  of  my 
friends  and  could  not  be  unknown  to  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  some  time  before  I 
left  Liverpool.  When  1 first  accidentally  saw  the 
womb,  (for  having  dined  one  day  at  Mr.  Reay’s  in 
company  with  his  partner  Mr.  Hay,  I was  asked 
after  dinner  if  I had  any  curiosity  to  see  the  sto- 
mach and  the  uterus  of  Miss  Burns)  I was  struck 
with  its  large  and  bag-like  form,  and  having  put 
some  questions  about  haemorrhage,  a doubt  arose 
in  my  mind  respecting  its  having  parted  with  a 
child  ; and  from  the  manner  in  which  1 argued  the 
subject  with  these  gentlemen  at  that  time  they 
must  have  been  convinced  that  I entertained  doubts 
respecting  it.  One  Sunday,  some  weeks  before  the 
trial,  I do  not  recollect  whether  I had  then  been 
served  with  a subpoena  or  not,  1 met  Mr.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Reay  at  the  apothecary’s  of  the  Infirmary. 
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•The  poisoning  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of  ascer* 
taining  the  action  of  different  poisons  became  the 
subject  of  our  conversation.  I expressly  said  that 
a hole  of  any  considerable  magnitude  could  not  be 
directly  produced  during  life  by  poison  ; and  I ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Ileay,  Mr.  Gresly,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  nephew  of  the  Inspector,  who  accompanied  me, 
for  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  I observed  that 
since  they  were  in  the  way  of  killing  animals  I 
would  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Hay  if  he  would  open  the 
thorax  of  some  of  them  in  a way  I would  explain 
to  him,  as  I was  then  engaged  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  ; and  my  attempts 
to  elucidate  this  obscure  but  most  important  part 
of  the  constitution  of  animal  life,  will  perhaps  soon 
be  laid  before  the  public.  He  replied  that  he  would 
with  pleasure  give  me  every  assistance  in  his  power 
but  that  for  reasons  which  would  occur  to  myself, 

1 could  not  be  permitted  to  witness  these  experi- 
ments. Did  this  conversation  shew  anv  desire  of 

V 

concealment  on  my  part,  or  a disposition  to  com- 
municate on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hay.  On  another 
occasion,  I told  Mr.  Hay  that  I was  of  opinion 
that  Miss  Burns  did  not  die  of  poison.  Mr.  Hay 
said  that  it  that  was  my  opinion  I must  be  igno- 
rant of  the  case.  But  Mr.  Hay  never  attempted 
to  remove  my  ignorance.  On  the  Friday,  I think, 
before  the  trial,  two  days  before  I left  Liverpool, 


when  it  was  generally  known  that  I had  been 
subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  and  that  1 
had  entertained  opinions  different  from  the  medi- 
cal witnesses  of  the  crown,  I met  Mr.  Hay,  who, 
after  the  usual  salutation  said,  “ Well,  1 understand 
that  we  are  to  be  sweated  by  you  and  Dr.  Gamp- 
bell  at  Lancaster.”  1 replied  that  I was  certainly 
going  to  Lancaster,  and  expected  to  meet  Dr. 
Campbell  and  some  other  medical  gentlemen,  in 
consultation  on  this  case.  Mr.  Hay,  asked  it  1 
knew,  as  was  reported,  that  some  London  anatomist 
was  expected  to  be  there  ; for  they  seemed  always 
to  be  alarmed  about  some  terrible  man  from  Lon- 
don. I replied  1 did  not  know.  At  parting,  I said, 
“ Well,  Hay,  we  shall  meet  again  at  Philippi .”  On 
the  Wednesday  before  the  trial,  as  1 came  out  of 
the  Crown  court  I found  Mr.  Will.  Statham,  the 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  Dr.  Gerard,  Dr.  Bos- 
tock,  and,  I think,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  in  the 
passage,  waiting,  as  1 supposed,  to  be  called  in,  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Statham 
said,  “ Dr.  Carson,  we  are  alarmed  to  see  you  here.” 
“No,”  I replied,  “ I am  sure  you  can  never  be 
alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  truth.”  “ God  forbid,” 
said  Mr.  Statham,  “ 1 wish  you  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  him  ; it  is  an  unpleasant  business  for  all  con- 
cerned.” He  mentioned  these  words  with  a feeling 
that  did  honour  to  his  heart ; at  parting,  I said,  “ w« 
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came  all  here  lor  the  same  purpose,  the  discovery 
Of  truth.”  Dr.  Gerard  and  Dr.  Bostock  were  both 
present  at  this  conversation  ; they  said  nothing  ; 
but  1 observed  the  contemptuous  smile  that  played 
upon  the  countenances  of  these  gentlemen.  On 
the  same  day,  [ think,  1 met  Mr.  Ilay  walking 
along  the  Castle  wall.  After  some  talking,  Mr.  Hay 
observed,  that  if  I had  not  prepared  myself  I might 
make  an  awkward  appearance,  or  words  to  that 
purpose.  “ Appearance  !”  said  1,  “ I do  not  know 
for  what  purpose  I am  brought  here,”  meaning,  and 
Mr.  Hay  could  not  have  misunderstood  my  mean- 
ing ; that  I did  not  know  that  1 should  be  required 
to  make  any  appearance  in  court.  My  answer  wras 
short,  because,  I felt  hurt  at  the  impertinence 
of  the  observation  about  awkward  appearance. 
Mr.  Hay  asked  me,  where  I lodged,  was  informed, 
and  promised  to  call  upon  me  that  evening ; but 
though  I waited  in  the  whole  evening  on  purpose, 
Mr.  Hay  never  called,  either  that  evening  or  the 
next  day.  As  Mr.  Hay  appears,  through  the 
whole  of  this  business,  to  have  acted,  not  from 
his  own  opinion,  but,  in  consequence  of  consul- 
tations with  his  colleagues,  I suppose  that  it  was 
in  these  consultations  deemed  adviseable  that  Mr. 
Hay  should  not  visit  me,  lest,  perhaps,  he  should 
be  too  communicative.  Now,  if  there  could  be 
any  advantage  obtained  bv  the  communication  of 


our  sentiments,  or  if  it  even  could  be  done  with-* 
out  forfeiting  duty,  of  which  I am  doubtful,  was 
it  not  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  to  make  up  to 
me,  as  well  as  mine  to  make  up  to  them  ? They 
knew  that  my  opinions  differed  from  theirs,  at 
least  on  the  question  of  poison,  as  well  as  I knew 
that  theirs  differed  from  mine.  But  the  fact  is, 
they  were  too  confident  in  their  own  powers 
and  wisdom,  to  think,  that  what  they  had  to  ad- 
vance, after  so  many  months  study,  could  be 
shaken  by  any  thing  that  could  be  said  by  me,  or 
any  other  person.  They  certainly  all  knew  that 
Dr.  Campbell  was  subpoenaed  on  the  defence, 
why  did  they  not  propose  a communication  with 
that  gentleman  ? 

The  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  have  con- 
nected a garbled  part  of  a private  conversation 
between  Mr.  Hay  and  me,  with  another  garbled 
part  of  a private  conversation  between  Mr.  M4Cul- 
loch  and  me,  at  Liverpool,  previous  to  the  trial, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  I had  acted  with 
deceit  in  the  case.  They  have  inserted  this  very 
imperfectly  stated  part  of  a conversation  between 
Mr.  M‘Culloch  and  me  for  more  purposes  than 
one.  It  was  understood  that  that  very  intelligent 
Practitioner  entertained  sentiments  different  from 
theirs  on  the  subject  of  pregnancy.  They  wished. 
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therefore,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  let  it  be 
publicly  known  that  this  gentleman  was  on  their 
side  of  the  question,  as  the  town  has  justly  much 
reliance  on  that  practitioner’s  sentiments  in  every 
thing  that  respects  Midwifery.  But  I am  happy 
that. any  part  of  this  conversation  has  been  men- 
tioned,. as  it  enables  me,  without  violating  my 
honour  by  stating  a private  confidential  conver- 
sation, to  communicate  the  whole.  For  some  time 
before  I left  Liverpool,  1 had  attended  both  Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s  patients  and  himself;  for  he  had  had 
a very  severe  and  dangerous  illness.  The  day  be- 
fore I set  out  for  Lancaster,  when  he  was  in  a state 
of  convalescence,  and  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  I told 
him  that  I was  under  the  necessity  of  delivering 
up  my  charge  ; that  I had  been  subpoenaed  to  go  to 
Lancaster  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus ; and  that  so 
far  as  I had  been  informed  of  the  case,  my  opi- 
nions differed  from  those  of  the  gentlemen  who 
opened  the  body.  I said  that  that  hole,  meaning 
the  hole  in  Miss  Burns’s  stomach,  was  never  occa- 
sioned by  poison  ; that  I was  even  doubtful  whe- 
ther she  had  had  a child,  observing,  that  1 under- 
stood there  was  little  or  no  flooding. — Mr.  McCul- 
loch, without  allowing  me  to  explain  my  senti- 
ments fully,  said  I was  certainly  misinformed,  for 
that  woman  must  necessarily  have  flooded  to  death  ; 
that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise,  con- 
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sidering  the  imcontracted  state  in  which  the  womb 
was ; for  that  he  had  known  women  flood  to  death 
when  the  contraction  was  one-half  greater  than  in 
this  case.  1 said  1 was  glad  to  hear  these  senti- 
ments from  him,  and  to  find  that  the  result  of  my 
reasoning,  founded  on  the  established  principles  of 
our  constitutions,  agreed  so  exactly  with  his  experi- 
ence. i then  observed,  that  if  she  did  not  die  of 
a flooding,  did  it  not  follow,  that  she  could  not 
have  had  a child  ? Mr.  M‘Culloch  would  not 
allow  or  any  other  supposition  but  that  she  had 
had  a chiid,  and  must  have  flooded  to  death. — He 
at  that  time  did  not  mention  any  thing  respecting 
the  delivery  of  a child  that  had  been  long  dead,  nor 
for  some  weeks  after  my  return  from  the  trial. — It 
having  again  been  urged  that,  if  she  had  not  flooded 
violently  until  she  died,' or  if  the  vessels  had  not 
been  plugged  up  by  coagula,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
follow  from  his  reasoning,  that  she  could  not  have 
been  pregnant ; he  then  said  “ How  can  you  ac- 
count for  the  appearances  of  the  womb  on  any 
other  supposition  ?”  I replied,  that  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  we  were  often  able  to  disprove 
the  supposed  causes  of  an  appearance,  without  be- 
in^  a]  "c  to  substitute  the  real  causes  in  their  place ; 
but  1 observed,  that,  as  he  well  knew,  there  were 
many  causes  besides  pregnancy  of  distending  the 
womb;  as  steatoms,  moles,  dropsies,  and  tympanitic 
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affections.  He  then  said  that  he  had  had  two  cases 
of  Hydatic  dropsy,  which  had  brought  on  pains 
exactly  resembling  labour  pains ; and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  these  were  the  most  likely  alter  pregnan- 
cy, to  have  distended  the  womb  and  os  uteri.  It 
was  upon  this  suggestion  ot  Mr.  M‘Culloch  s, 
in  a great  measure,  that  I fixed  upon  Hydatids 
as  the  most  probable  cause  ol  the  distention  of  the 
womb  and  dilatation  of  its  mouth,  independent  of 
pregnancy  and  the  delivery  ot  a child,  when  ques- 
tioned upon  that  head  by  the  Counsel.  It  is  fair 
to  add,  that  Mr.  M‘Culloch  still  maintained  the 
opinion  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a child, 
and  that,  of  consequence,  she  had  necessarily 
Hooded  to  death.* 

Now,  I would  ask  any  reasonable  man,  wherein 
do  the  sentiments  which  I supported  in  evidence 
differ  from  those  of  Mr.  M‘Culloch  ? I only  pur- 
sued the  argument  one  step  further.  If  his  opi- 
nion, namely,  that  she  must  certainly  have  flooded 

* Mr.  M‘Culloch  has  seen  this  statement,  and  acknow- 
ledges it  to  be  in  substance  what  passed  between  him  and  me, 
before  my  departure  for  Lancaster.  1 understand,  Mr.  M. 
still  maintains  that  Miss  Burn3  must  either  have  died  of  a 
Hooding,  or  parted  with  a child  that  had  been  some  time 
dead  in  the  womb.  Mr.  M.  had  seen  the  womb  soon  after  its 
extraction  from  the  body. 
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to  death  if  she  had  been  delivered  of  a child,  be 
true ; then  it  will  follow,  that  it  she  did  not  flood 
to  death,  she  certainly  could  not  have  been  deli- 
vered of  a child.  If  any  proposition  be  true  the 
converse  of  that  proposition  must  also  be  true.  If 
twice  two  make  four,  with  the  same  certainty  will 
torn  make  twice  two.  Although  mv  deductions 
from  the  consideration  of  the  structure,  mechan- 
ism and  physiology  ot  the  womb  appeared  to  my 
mind  conclusive  and  certain  ; I,  nevertheless,  must 
confess  that  their  conformity  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  McCulloch  enabled  me  to  support  them  with 
a confidence  which  otherwise  I should  not  have 
possessed.  Any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
vigorous  and  clear  judgement  of  this  gentleman  ; 
and  knows  how  completely  his  powers  have,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  been  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  will  consider  me  justified  in  plac- 
ing  great  reliance  on  his  opinion. 

1 cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  very  dishonourable 
and  unmanly  attempt  which  the  authors  of  the 
\ indication”  have  made  to  injure  mv  character 
by  hunting  after  my  private  confidential  conversa- 
tions, and  by  the  unfair  use  of  those  which  they  have 
so  scandalously  obtained.  A system  of  espionnage, 
such  only  as  could  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
under  the  suspicious  tyranny  of  a Robcspiere, 


seems  to  have  fixed  its  cankering  roots  in  the  fair 
•fields  of  Britain. 

But  I would  ask  my  opponents,  even  though 
we  had  made  a communication  of  our  sentiments, 
what  end  could  have  been  served  by  it?  Do  they 
suppose  that  by  their  giving  up  something,  and  me 
something,  we  should  have  come  to  something  like 
an  agreement  in  opinion  ? The  idea  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  unprincipled.  Such  a shaping  and  pairing  of 
opinions  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  my  ideas 
of  morality,  in  a case  where  an  oath  is  concerned. 

I certainly  think  tnatl  should  be  offering  an  insult 
to  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  any  man,  were 
I to  make  such  a degrading  proposition  to  him.  And 
any  proposal  that  I should  swear  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  the  convictions  of  my  mind,  iri  order  that 
there  might  not  appear  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  us,  would  be  regarded  by  me  as  equal  to 
the  most  opprobrious  appellation,  and  would  cer- 
tainly imply  a belief  on  the  part  of  the  proposer, 
tnat  I was  capable  of  the  most  dishonest  actions. 

Besides,  I do  not  think  it  at  all  allowable  for  a 
witness  to  communicate  his  knowledge  and  opi- 
nions to  the  witnesses  of  the  opposite  party. 
From  the  time  that  a man  is  subpoenaed  to  give 
evidence  upon  any  case,  he  is  bound  by  honour 
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and  justice  to  avoid  all  communications  that  may 
defeat  the  effect  of  that  evidence.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  and  right  in  cases  where  the  in- 
terests and  character  of  the  witnesses  are  in  any 
respect  connected  with  the  success  of  their  evi- 
dence, or  with  the  establishment  of  the  opinions 
they  are  known  to  have  adopted. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  ends  of  justice  may,  in 
such  cases,  be  always  defeated  ; that,  as  the  Judge 
and  the  Jury  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  medical  subjects,  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  medical  witnesses  must  ne- 
cessarily confound  and  deceive.  But  if  there  is 
any  evil  consequence  likely  to  arise  from  this, 
that  evil  proceeds  from  the  constitution  of  the 
court,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  These 
gentlemen  reflect  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
Judge  and  the  Jury  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  situation.  They  libel  their  character,  and 
accuse  them  of  not  being  able  to  estimate  the 
evidence  that  may  be  brought  before  them.  The 
doctrine,  that  the  witnesses  of  simple  facts  and  of 
plain  deductions  from  these  facts,  should  take  a 
greater  range,  connect  these  opinions  and  facts 
with  circumstances,  and  constitute  themselves,  in 
a manner,  judges,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  deserves  the  strongest  reprobation.  It  cer- 
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Mainly  is  a most  arbitrary  idea,  and  one  most  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  justice,  (particu- 
larly with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  British  laws) 
to  maintain,  that  a man  on  his  trial  for  life,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  such  witnesses  as  he 
may  suppose,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
may  be  serviceable  to  him.  The  proposition  can- 
not be  too  much  execrated.  \\rere  it  acted  upon 
in  any  case,  it  would  afford  a precedent  that  would 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  all  those  barriers  by 
which  our  liberties  and  lives  are  protected,  and 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  set  of  men,  by  form- 
ing a conspiracy,  to  destroy  the  property,  charac- 
ter, liberty,  and  'even  life,  of  any  man.  If,  in 
trials  depending  principally  on  medical  evidence, 
any  evil  exist,  (which  I am  far  from  supposing  to 
be  the  case)  it  consists  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Court.  In  trials  respecting  naval  and  military 
transactions, — transactions  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  the  Judges  are  naval 
and  military  men.  I he  doctrine  of  the  authors 
of  the  “ Vindication”  would  lead  to  this,  that,  in 
such  cases  as  the  present,  the  Jury  should  be  prac- 
titioners in  medicine.  But  men  of  plain  under- 
standings, even  in  matters  with  which  they  are  not 
fully  acquainted,  can  easily  discover  whose  evi- 
dence is  plain  and  consistent,  and  whose  is  shifting 
and  contradictory.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find 
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that,  where  the  medical  evidence  has  hecn  op- 
posite, the  result  has  always  been  the  acquittal 
of  the  Prisoner.  In  the  memorable  trial  of  Cap- 
tain Donellan,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius 
Boughton,  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter,  uho 
had  never  seen  the  body  of  Sir  Theodosius,  con- 
tradicted the  medical  evidences  for  the  crown  ; 
nevertheless,  Captain  Donellan  was  executed. 
Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  no 
blame  was  ever  thrown  upon  Mr.  Hunter,  nor 
on  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
They  were  all  supposed  to  have  declared  the 
honest  sentiments  of  their  minds  on  subjects 
upon  which  men  might  honourably  differ.  Al- 
berti differed  from  Bonhius,  and  Boerhaave  from 
Techmeyer,  on  cases  upon  which  there  were  ju- 
dicial proceedings.  But  not  only  have  individuals 
entertained  different  sentiments  on  such  cases, 
without  any  opprobrium  to  either,  even  col- 
leges have  done  so.  We  find  in  Zittman,  that  a 
wound  in  the  stomach  was  judged  of  its  own 
nature  mortal , by  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Leipsic,  and  not  mortal  by  those  of  Helmstadt 
and  Wirtemberg.  Valentini  mentions,  that  a 
wound  in  the  same  part  was  declared  accidcnialfy 
mortal  by  the  faculty  of  Giessen,  and  absolwtahf 
mortal  by  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Frankfort. 
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There  is  one  part  of  my  evidence,  to  which, 
though  it  does  not  exactly  come  into  the  present 
inquiry,  1 trust  I shall  be  excused  for  alluding, 
as  an  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  detracting  from  my  professional  cha- 
racter. I was  asked  by  Serjeant  Cockell  whe- 
ther 1 had  been  bred  to  medicine.  I replied  that 
I had  not,  meaning  that  medicine  was  not  the 
original  destination  of  my  life.  Attempts  have 
been  made  from  this,  to  impress  upon  the  town 
the  belief  that  I was  a self-taught  doctor,  and  that 
I had,  some  how  or  other,  obtained  one  of  the 
St.  Andrews,  or  God  knows  whence,  degrees, 
which  adorn  the  names  of  so  many  of  my  oppo- 
nents. The  truth  is,  1 was  regularly  educated  to 
be  a Physician  at  Edinburgh,  where  I studied  al- 
most without  interruption,  during  the  long  period 
of  eleven  years.  I do  not  mention  this  with  a view 
to  arrogate  any  thing  to  myself  on  that  account,  as 
I know  well  that  the  attainments  of  men  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  length  of  their  academical 
studies.  It  is  only  a slight  foundation  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  laid  by  the  most  industrious,  during  the 
time  generally  allotted  to  academic  bowers;  for  it 
must  depend  upon  the  employment  of  our  future 
li  ves  what  kind  of  superstructure  is  raised.  I was 
originally  educated  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  had  undergone  all  the  various  trials  required 
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by  the  laws  of  that  Church,  previous  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  clerical  functions.  Those  who  are  ac~ 
quainted  with  the  generally  excellent  education 
of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  with  the  length  of 
time  required  by  the  institutions  of  that  Church, 
to  be  spent  by  them  in  the  preparatory  studies  of 
classical  literature  and  philosophy,  will  not  sup- 
pose that  my  early  life  has  been  misemployed,  or 
that  these  studies  did  not  afford  a good  foundation 
for  a medical  education. 

It  was  by  accident  that  I was  ever  concerned 
in  this  trial.  Having,  in  the  manner  I have  stated, 
seen  the  womb  at  Mr.  Reay’s,  and  having,  from 
that  time,  entertained  doubts  respecting  the  deli- 
very of  a child  ; the  subject,  as  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose, considering  the  vast  importance  of  it,  took 
firm  hold  ol  my  mind,  and  was  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  its  attention,  by  the  frequency  with  which 
it  was  made  the  subject  of  conversation  in  all  cir- 
cles at  Liverpool.  The  more  I considered  the 
subject  of  the  pregnancy  it  appeared  to  me  the 
more  doubtful ; so  that  at  length  I ventured  to  ex- 
press these  doubts  in  the  private  circle  of  my  friends, 
not  supposing  that  any  use  would  be  made  of 
what  T said.  The  knowledge  of  my  doubts  was 
conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoner. 
Y\  hen  the  solicitor,  on  the  part  of  the  defence, 
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Mr.  Atkinson  of  Lancaster,  came  to  Liverpool  in 
the  course  of  last  summer,  to  obtain  all  possible 
information  on  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring his  brief;  and  when  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  examined  the  body,  refused  to  give  him  any 
information,  (though  it  was  well  known  that  they 
were  closeted  almost  daily  with  the  solicitor  for 
the  prosecution,  and  had  thereby  shewn  that  they 
were  completely  enlisted  upon  one  side  of  the 
question)  he,  at  the  direction  of  the  prisoner’s 
friends,  called  on  me,  and  requested  my  opi- 
nions upon  the  case,  lie  gave  me  a statement 
of  the  particulars  of  the  medical  part,  as  drawn 
up  by  the  prisoner  himself,  from  his  recollection 
of  the  examination  before  the  coroner.  I said  I 
would  take  the  case  into  consideration,  and 
send  him  my  sentiments  in  writing,  in  a short 
time.  Accordingly  I applied  my  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  question  with  seriousness 
and  assiduity,  and  without  bias.  At  the  time 
the  solicitor  called  upon  me,  it  was  not,  I believe, 
intended,  at  least  no  mention  of  such  an  intention 
was  made  to  me,  that  I should  be  required  to 
go  to  Lancaster.  I was,  however,  about  a month 
before  the  trial,  served  with  a subpoena,  and 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  some 
other  medical  gentlemen,  particularly  Dr.  Camp- 
bell of  Kendal,  were  also  subpoenaed.  From  this 
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time  1 applied  myself  still  more  eagerly  to  the 
subject;  for,  independently  of  the  duty  by  which 
1 was  now  bound  to  endeavour  to  form  a correct 
opinion,  it  was  natural  for  me,  expecting  to  meet 
in  consultation  on  such  an  important  case,  gen- 
tlemen much  my  superiors  in  years  and  expe- 
rience, and  of  high  reputation  in  the  world  ; to 
wish  to  appear  before  them  in  a favourable  light. 
I knew,  too,  that  it  would  be  particularly  expected 
of  me,  to  bring  all  the  information  which  my  local 
situation  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  obtaining. 
As  it  is  well  known  that  a knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perament, habits,  diseases  and  general  health  of 
the  deceased,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  ena- 
bling any  medical  gentleman  to  form  a correct 
opinion  on  such  question  ; I availed  myself  of  all 
the  means  that  existed  of  being  fully  informed 
on  these  points,  and  that  information  had  no  small 
share  in  fixing  the  opinions  which  l supported. 
At  Lancaster  I met  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Kendal,  who 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  characters  in  the  North  of  England.  Af- 
ter a full  discussion,  we  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind 
respecting  both  parts  of  the  question,  and  jointly 
communicated  our  sentiments  to  the  prisoner’s 
Counsellors,  who,  with  the  Solicitor,  had  as- 
sembled to  receive  our  opinions  on  the  evening 
before  the  trial.  We  both  stated  distinctly,  that 
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ws  our  opinions  referred  to  the  case  that  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  prisoner  himself,  and  that  as  a 
slight  omission  or  variation  in  the  description 
might  make  an  important  difference  in  the  conclu- 
sions that  naturally  followed,  our  sentiments  upon 
hearing  the  medical  evidence  might  be  greatly 
changed.  Both  Dr.  Campbell  and  myself  said,  at 
this  consultation,  that  no  good  could  be  obtained, 
by  our  being  examined  in  Court,  and  that  they 
must  depend  upon  the  cross-examination  of  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  establishment  of  what 
we  conceived  to  be  the  truth.  The  Counsellors  said 
that  in  this  trial,  which  rested  so  much  upon  medi- 
cal facts  and  anatomical  details,  about  which  they 
lamented  that  they  were  so  imperfectly  informed, 
they  must  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  us;  and 
for  that  purpose  they  proposed  that  we  should 
take  our  seats  immediately  behind  them  in  Court. 
This  arrangement,  accordingly  was  observed. — 
After,  however,  all  the  very  able  and  long-conti- 
nued exertions  of  the  Counsellors,  it  appeared  to 
them  at  the  close  of  the  examination  of  the  me- 
dical witnesses  for  the  Crown,  that  they  had  failed 

in  completely  establishing  what  they  aimed  at. 

It  was  then  proposed,  first  to  Dr.  Campbell,  if  lie 
was  willing  to  give  evidence  in  court.  That  gen- 
tleman declined  it,  as  he  had  neither  seen  the  sto- 
mach nor  womb  of  the  deceased;  but  observed  that, 
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as  I had,  I might  give  my  opinions  with  the  greatest 
propriety.  'I  he  question  was  then  put  tome. — 
It  was  at  this  moment  of  awful  expectation  a tre- 
mendous question.  Duty  called  upon  me  to  con- 
sent, but  every  thing  else  that  could  influence  the 
human  mind,  opposed  it.  It  appeared  that  it  could 
only  be  a vain  attempt  to  stem  a torrent  that,  in  the 
general  opinion,  seemed  to  be  overwhelming.  My 
conduct,  I knew,  would  be  exposed  to  malignant 
interpretation.  The  constituted  authorities  of  the 
town  in  which  I lived,  and  on  the  good  opinion  of 
which  the  subsistence  of  myself  and  family  in  a 
great  measure  depended,  were  embodied  in  the 
prosecution.  I found  that  I should  have  to  per- 
form the  ungracious  office  of  contradicting  the 
sentiments  of  the  other  medical  gentlemen  who 
had  been  examined,  with  whom  it  was  my  in- 
terest, and  a great  gratification,  to  remain  on  terms 
ot  friendship.  I would  ask  any  man  if  any  earthly 
consideration,  or  any  of  those  sinister  motives 
which  my  opponents  have  so  freely  and  unchari- 
tably imputed  to  me,  could  have  influenced  my 
conduct  on  so  trying  an  occasion.  I was  sup- 
ported alone  by  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  by 
the  imperious  demands  of  duty,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  conviction  that  I might  one  day  have  to 
answer  for  my  pusillanimity  before  a tribunal  still 
more  awful  than  that  before  which  the  prisoner 
then  stood even  the  tribunal  of  Heaven. 
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The  authors  of  the  “ Vindication”  have,  with 
much  feeling,  lamented  over  the  ruins  of  my  repu- 
tation, and  with  admirable  delicacy,  predicted  the 
complete  destruction  of  my  prospects.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  imitate  these  gentlemen,  in  presumptu- 
ously laying  claim  to  the  attribute,  which  belongs 
alone  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  of  dis- 
cerning the  hidden  motives  of  human  actions.  But 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  come  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  human  examination.  So  far  as  it  has 
been  in  their  power,  those  gentlemen  have  contri- 
buted to  the  accomplishment  ot  their  predictions. 
But  should  even  the  consequences  which,  with  so 
much  appearance  of  satisfaction,  they  have  pre- 
dicted, or  worse  even  than  what  their  hearts  could 
wish,  be  realised  ; it  is  impossible  that  I should  ever 
feel  the  least  compunction  for  what  l have  done.  On 
the  contrary,  this  transaction  will  ever  be  contem- 
plated by  the  eye  of  reflection,  with  a delight  that 
will  more  than  counterbalance  any  transient  evil 
that  may  proceed  from  it.  Character  and  interest 
aie  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  good  man, 
but  by  no  means  ought  they  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  scale  of  duty.  It  has  ever  been  the 
rule  of  my  life,  and  I trust  I shall  never  be  induced 
to  swerve  from  the  sacred  maxim,  to,  do  what  my 
conscience  tells  me  to  be  right,  and  to  leave  the 
consequences  to  God.  But  let  me  tell  these  gen- 
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tlemen,  that  there  exists,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  a principle  of  justice,  which, 
though  it  mav,  on  certain  occasions,  be  for  a time 
suppresed,  overawed  or  blinded,  will,  at  length, 
prevail  over  every  passion,  and  will  assume  the 
seat,  which  prejudice  may,  for  a time,  have  un- 
fairly occupied.  When  that  period  arrives,  which, 
I perceive,  is,  in  this  case,  not  far  distant,  it  will 
then  be  known  who  shall  have  the  greatest  cause 
to  lament  over  the  ruins  of  his  reputation. 
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NOTE.  See  Page  78. 

Let  ABC  and 
D E F be  two  great 
circles  in  the  same 
plane,  of  two  concentric 
spheres. — Let  A L C 
be  any  segment  of  the 
great  circle  of  the  lesser 
sphere.  Through  A,  C, 
draw  the  diameters  D 
AGE  and  F G K 
H.  Join  A,  C,  arid  D, 

F. 

Then,  G A:G  D::AC:D  F.  Therefore,  B A : E 
D : : A C : D F . But  the  base  A C,  is  to  the  base  D F, 
as  the  segment  A L C is  to  the  similar  segment  D F, 
therefore  A B,  is  to  D E,  as  the  segment  A L C is  to  the 
segment  D F . But  as  A B,  is  to  D E,  so  is  the  cube  root 
of  the  sphere  of  which  A B C is  a great  circle  to  the  cube 
root  of  the  sphere  of  which  D E F is  a great  circle.  There- 
iore  the  segment  A L C of  the  lesser  circle,  is  to  the  similar 
segment  D F of  the  greater  circle,  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
less  sphere,  is  to  the  cube  root  of  the  greater.  Suppose  the 
cube  root  of  the  sphere,  of  which  ABC  is  a great  circle 
= n ; and  the  cube  root  of  the  sphere,  of  which  D E F is  a 
great  circle  = m ; and  let  A L C = b,  and  the  similar  se^- 
ment  D F = x.  Then  n : m : : b : x,  but  by  supposition 
mJ  = 5 n3.  take  n equal  to  any  number,  as  2 ; m3  =5X2* 
= 40,  m = ^ 3 40  = 3|,  very  nearly.  As  the  diameter  of 
the  supposed  placental  mark  was  7 \ inches  one  way,  and  Gf  the 
ether  way,  this  space  would  be  equal,  very  nearly,  to  the  area 
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rcle  whose  diameter  was  7 inches.  Tlien  b = 7.  There- 
: 3*  : ; 7 ; x.  x = 12  250,  which  would  have  been  the 
diameter  of  the  placental  mark  at  the  full  period  of  gea- 
; or,  neglecting  the  fraction,  12, inches. 


Printed  by  W.  Jones,  Union-Court,  Castle-Street,  Liverpool. 
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